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{Continued from Yol. p, 251.) 

lY.— LISE AND PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN TIBETJ 
CHAPTER I. 

Hail to that all-jielding gem, the prince of power, the holy religion of 
Buddha that came from the pi'eeious country of Aryavarta 1 By the kind- 
ness and generous acts of p^us princes, learned Pandits and Lochavas,^ 
it was brought to this snow-girt country of Tibet. Let its brightness 
enlighten all hearts and the copious shower of its blessings and usefulness 
ever excite wonder ! Be it adored, being placed on the top of the banner of 
faith ! 

The Buddhism of Tibet is divided into two main periods : 

1, f>[a-dar or Earlier Buddhism. 

2. Chhyi-dar or Later Buddhism. 

1. Eaeliee Bubhhisk. 

During the reigns of twenty six generations of kings, counted from Sah- 
thi-tsaiipo the first of the Tibetan kings to Namri-sroii-tsan, Buddhism, 
was unknown in Tibet. During the reign of Lha-tlio-tbori~iian-sbal, who 
was %vell known as an incarnation of Samanta Bhad^i, there fell on the top of 

^ A literal translation of the 1st part of the 2nd book of Diib-thah solkyi 
Mel6h. See Yol. L, p. 187, note 1. 

2 Tibetan scholars who were versed in the Sanskrit language were called 
Lochhava or Lochava, 

A 
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the king’s palace, from heaven, several volumes called Pah-Koh- 
Clihyag-gja.^ The meanings of their contents being unknown, they were 
adored under the name of ^^Nan-po-sah-wa.” This was the nucleus 
of Buddhism in Tibet. The king learned in a vision that their contents 
should be known in the fifth generation. Accordingly, during the reign 
of Sron-tsan-gampo^ the reputed incarnation of Ohenressig,'^ the minister 
Tliou-ini-Sambhota visited India to study tlie various sciences and Bud- 
dhism. He became well versed in the classical sciences of the Indians. After 
his return to Tibet, he framed the Wuchan,® or “charaeters provided with 
heads,” of the Tibetans after the model of the jSTagari, and the Wiime'^ 
characters after the Wurtu^Uttem, and thereby founded the alphalietic system 
of the Tibetans. Sron-tsan-gampo brought the image of Akshobbya'-^ from 
Nepal and that of S'akya Muni from China, which were the first Buddhist 
images in Tibet. In order to accommodate these upholders of Tibet, he 
erected the great Temple called Basa-thul-nan-kitsug-lakhan,i^ He engaged 
Tlion-mi Sambhota and hk colleagues to translate Sanskrit Buddhist 
works into Tibetan, writing them in the newly formed alphabet. Sangye- 
phalpo-chbe^^ and other books were the first translations which formed 
the germ of Tibetan Buddhism. 

During the reign of Thi-sron-de-tsan^^ who was celebrated as an 
emanation of Manju-Grhosha,^'^ the great sage S^anta Eaksbita and Pandit 
Padma Sambhava and several other Indian Buddhists and philosophers were 
invited to Tibet.^'^ Among the first seven monks, Vairocbanai^ was the chief. 
Originating from them, the ancient Tibetan Clergy of the “orange raiment” 
began to multiply. Then, there sprung up a host of Lochavas — those versed in 
two or more languages — among whom were Lui-wanpo,^® Sagor Yairocliana,^'^ 

3 ifPaii-^kon-phyag brgya,, 

4 Sroii-Z»tsun-sGampo. 

® That is, the BodMsattva Avalokitesvara. 

® Also called Go-ckan («?Vu-chan) or characters provided with mdtras or heads. 

7 Written and pronounced as Wume, a kind of letters which have no 

mdiras or heads. 

® Wartu is probably the language of the people of Kafiristan. and Bactria. 

^ One of the Panchajati Buddhas. 

Easa-Z^phrul-snah-gi-ytsug-lag-khan. Prom that date his capital was founded 
by the name Lhasa or the “ land of G-od.'^ Sanskrit Kutagara is the same as Tibetan 
Tsug-la-kiiail. See Vol. L, p. 221, note 33. 

Sahs-rgyas-phalpo-chhe. 

Khri-sron-/de-^tsan. 

The God of LearniSg and Wisdom. 

Tinder them the first Tibetan Clergy was formed. 

Also written Yairotsana. 

5Khon-;^rlu hi-^Y^fi-po, 

^7 Sa-gor-Yafio-tsana. 
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Einelihen-chliog,^® Yese Wanpo,^® Kaeliog sharij*^ <&c., who translated the 
8iitras, Tantras and meditative sciences from Sanskrit into the Tibetan 
language. S'anta Itakslhta undertook the eluirge of explaining to hi® 
pupils the sacred literature, from the Dulva (Viiiaja) to the Madhjamika 
philosophy. Faclma Sambhava and his colleagues taught the Taiitras to a few 
intelligent pupils, which enabled a few pious persons to obtain sainthood* 
Then a Chinese sage named Hwashah-Mahayana came to Tibet to 
preach a strange form of sophistry. He held that the pursuit of evil 
as well as of good binds men equally to a course of recurring existence, 
and tlierefore affords no means of emancipation. In illustration of this 
theory he observed — your condition remains all the same whether you are 
bound by an iron or a golden chain ; you are not liberated”. "Wherefore if 
the mind can be purged of all thoughts, deliverance from recurring existence 
is secured. The doctrine which he thus promulgated was accepted ail 
Tibet ; and for a time the Darsana and doctrines of the former Indian 
Pandits such as S'anta llaksliita were displaced. Por he vanquished all in 
disputation by his powerful logic. The followers of S'anta Kakshita and 
other Indian philosophers diminished in number. In order to refute the 
philosophy of Hwashah, king Thi-sroh-de-tsan invited KamalaMla, one 
of the most learned Indian sages of that age. Hwashah was defe^ited in 
disputation, and his fallacies were exposed by Kamalasila who wrote three 
series of books on meditative science and thus re-established the Indian 
school, its ritual and philosophy. 

During the reign of Ilalpachan, Pandit Jina Mitra and many other 
learned sages were invited, who, having translated many Buddhist works 
into the vernacular language, arranged them so as to be accessible to the 
general reader. Both S'atita Eakshita, and Kamala S'lla belonged to the 
Svatantra-imklliyamika school. Thi-sroh-de-tsan who was a devout 
follower of S'anta Eakshita, prohibited his subjects by royal proclamation 
from following Hwashah’s theories under penalty of death. He command- 
ed all to follow the Madhjamika school. Although certain Indian Pandits 
of the Yogacharja scliool had visited Tibet, yet they failed to displace the 
anciently propagated Svatantra school, which prevailed in Tibet till the 
accession of LaMar ma to the monarchy of Tibet, when the last vestige of 
Buddhism disappeared from Tibet. The Buddhists of the earlier period 
or ^Ta-dar followed 8 anta Eakshita and Eamala S'lia, i. e., the Madhya- 
mika Svatantra. 

2. Latee Buddhism. 

At the time when LaMarina was actively prosecuting the destruction 
of Buddhism in Tibet, three saintly recluses from Pal-chhen-chlm-vo-ri 

Ackarya Hia-cliheii-wtCkhog. Ye^e^-e^Yari-po. Ka-Okog-shau. 
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fled towards the Amdo cotintrjj where they became pujflls of the abbot 
Lama G6ii-pa-rab-sal.®^ They were followed by ten other Tibetans headed 
by Lume-tshiil-thim who took the vows of monkhood and were admitted 
as pupils of the same High priest. After the death of Laiidarma, they all 
returned to Tibet to their respective monasteries and estates, and increased 
the number of monks. Thus from the country of Amdo the dying flame 
of Buddhism was rekindled. Henceforth, Buddhism commenced to spread 
again, and all quarters of U' and Tsan were refilled "with many classes of 
congregated Lamas, who actively engaged in the teaching of Buddhism. For 
this result the inhabitants of the snowy country (Himavat) are indebted 
to the two Amdo Lamas Gdn-pa-rab-sal and Lume-tshuhthim. During 
the reign of Lha-Lama, Yese-hod the celebrated Lochava-liinehhen-Ssahpo 
visited India to study the sacred literature and philosophy of the Indian 
Buddhists. After acquiring great proficiency in those subjects he returned 
to Tibet and translated many Sutra and Tantra works. He thus established 
himself as a great teacher of Buddhism. 

(Bevival of Buddhism by the Lamas of upper Tibet and Ladah called 

sTod-Latalc.) 

A goatherd named Kargyal, under inspiration from a certain Naga 
of the same name, preached a strange religion (a form of Bonism) which 
was inimical to Buddhism. Einchhen Ssanpo overcame him, and also 
suppressed some of the Tantriks who were in the habit of abusing the 
Taufcrik ritual by committing obscenities under the gai’b of religion* 
Thus by purifying the sacred religion, he gained the sincere love and 
confidence of the dwellers on the snowy mountains. Locliava Shon-im-pal 
of Go$ remarked that it was owing to the exertions of this great scholar 
that pure Taiitrikism became more diffused in the later than in the earlier 
period. Towards the end of his life he betook himself to asceticism and, 
having attained to saintliness, he entered the abodes of the gods. This 
great Lochava belonged to the Prasanga Madhyamika school. 

The same prince Lha-Lama invited Pandit Dharma Pala with three 
of his principal disciples named Siddbapala, Gunapala, and Prajha Pala, 
from the eastern quarter of India. From these, Gyal-wai-serab of fohan 
Shun took the vows of monkhood and afterwards went to Palpa in Nepal 
to learn Yinaya and philosophy from the Hinayaua sage named Pretaka. 
His spiritual descendants, named Paljor-serab Chyah-chhub-senge &c., were 
known by the name of To^?-dulva or the up-country followers of the Yinaya. 

During the reign of king Lhade the illustrious Kashmirian Pandit 
SYikya Shi was invited, who by translating many of the Sutras and 
S'astras greatly promoted the ,di:Kusion of Buddhism, The ritual vow intro- 
^ 06i.pa-rab-^Sah 
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diiced by him -was called Panchhen Domgyun. In the same manner 
that introduced by Laeliheri of Amdo .was called Lachhen Domgynn. 
By persecution the enemies of Buddhism had only succeeded in putting 
down the external observances and ritual of the clergy, while the real 
Dhariiia and moral discipline continued to be secretly practised under adverse 
circumstances. The basis of Buddha Dharma being Yinaya or moral dis- 
cipline, the system of Dom-gyun is only necessary as an external observance. 

3. Geowth op yaeious dogmatic Schools. 

Thus by the mercy of the victor (Jina) and his spiritual sons (Bodlii- 
satvas), by the kindness of Dharma Rajas and Panditas and Loehavas,an<l by 
the moral merits of the people in the Himavat countrj^, tlie Buddhist religion 
jmogressed more and more, so as to branch out into numerous ditfereut sects as 
the result of its extraordinary growth. These, like the eiglsteen divisions of the 
Yaibhashika school of ancient India, were designated after the names of their 
respective teachers and places of origin. Some of the Tibetan Lamas 
wlo had derived their religious knowledge from Indian Pandits, feeling great 
veneration for the theories themselves, named their respective sects after them. 
They did not follow the Indian patriarchs in their nomenclature, for all 
the Indian Buddhist schools were designated after the geiieral sense 
of their philosophies. For instance: the Sakya-pa, Jonah-pa, Shah-pa 
and Diguh-pa sects of Tibet were designated after the names of the localities 
where they were taught and originated : the Karmapa and Bulug-pa 
sects, after the names of their respective teachers ; the Kahdampa, Dsdg- 
chhen-pa, Cbbyag-cbben-pa, and Sbi-chye-pa sects after their respective 
rituals or external Konya. 

All the various Buddhist sects of Tibet are classed under two 
schools : 

(1) The Ancient school. 

(2) The Gelug-pa or Reformed school. 

The ancient school includes seven sects, Kih-ma-pa, Kah- 

dampa, Kah-gyu-pa, Shi-chye-pa, Sakyapa, Jonahpa and Si-tshe-pa.^^ 

In the ancient school there are two general divisions. The earlier 
jS'ihma-pa and the later SThmapa called Sarmapa. It has been 
asserted by Tibetan historians and philosophers that the difference between 
the earlier Sih-mapa and the Sarmapa exists in the Tantras. In the 
Sutras there is no doctrinal difference. In the earlier and later periods 
of Buddhism there were certain dogmatic differences in the Sutras, which 
justified the distinction. All the Tantras that were translated into 
Tibetan prior to Pandit Smriti’s advent, are designated by the name of 

32 (1) rNiu-ma.pa, (2) bKah-^dam^-pa, (3) ^Kali-^rGyud-im, (4) Shi-byet^-pa, 
(6) Sa-5kya-pa, (6) Jonan-pa, (7) 
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San-nag and those that were translated by Einchhen-Ssah-po 

and other later writers are known by the name of Sah-hag-Sarma.--^ 
But although tins distinction of Hihma and Sanna Tantras is recog- 
nized by many authors, yet there exist some irregularities in the appli- 
cation of the terms. For instance the Manjusri-mula Tantras which 
were translated during the reign of king Thi-sroh are also accepted as 
Sarma Tantras. In the face of such irregularities Einchhen Ssahpo has 
been universally admitted as the founder of the Sarma Tantras. Dogmi 
Gos and Marpa Lochava are credited as Sarma teachers. The first revival 
of Buddhism after the death of LaMar m a, known as the Later period, 
commenced with Loton-dorje IVan chhyug when Tlii-Tashi-tseg-pa, son 
of Pal-khor-tsan, ruled the kingdom of Eulag. His three sons Pal-de, 
Hod-de, and Kyi-de requested Loton to send two learned Lamas who 
could revive the Buddhist religion in Tibet. Accordingly S'akya Shon-nii 
and Yese-tsondu were sent, who re-established the clerical congregation 
in Tibet. Again that great sage, in consultation with those princes, sent 
Dogmi and Tag-Loeliava to India to study Dulva, S"er-chhyin-^ and 
Tantras which are respectively the basis, essence and pith of Buddhism. 
Tag Lochava, having devoted his time chiefly to pilgrimage, failed to be- 
come a learned teacher, but Dogmi succeeded in his mission and became 
a great scholar of Buddhism. He introduced the system of Tantras called 
Miitri Tantras and tliereby diffused tlie teaching of Buddhism. Lochava 
Einehhen-Ssafipo elucidated Prajna, Paramita, Matri and Pitri Tantras 
and above all made the Yoga Tantras accessible to the Tibetans.- 
Go 5 had introduced the Samaja Guhya and spread the system of Hagarjuna. 
The great Tantrik sage Marpa taught the Guhya Samaja according to 
Pitri Tantras, the ritual of Mahamaya according to Matri Tantras, 
the ritual of Vajraharsha and Sambhara. By imparting instructions 
in several kinds of mj'sticism, he filled Tibet with learned men. These 
great Lochavas having charged themselves with these works, Tantrik 
Buddhism opened a new era in the religious history of Tibet, known as 
the Sarma system of the later period or Sarmatanpa or Gyu, the same as 
Havya Taiitra. 

CHAPTEE IL 

Eise at!?i) Peogbess oe HiiiTHAPA School. 

In the beginning king Sron-tsan-gampo, himself a professor of Bud- 
dhism, taught his people the series of scriptures known as “ Kyerim’^ 
and “ Dsog-rim” delivered by Chenressig. All Tibet paid homage and 
prayed to that merciful Bodbisatva for protection. Sron-tsan, in whom 
was an emanation of Ohenressig’s spirit, first taught the six mystic sylla- 
23 ^San-iNag-rNiii-ma. 24 Sarma. 2® Prajila-paraniita. 
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bles, “ 0211 -inam-padme-lium,” and their significations and recital. He in- 
vited the Indian teacher Kusara, S'ankara Brahmaiia, the Nepalese Pandit 
Shlamanjii and others who, having translated many Tantras, first taught 
the Tibetans the first principles of Buddhism. The accounts of the first 
introduction of Buddhism and a few Tan trie works were discovered within 
a stone pillar called Ka-khol-ma, in which Sron-tsan-gampo had hid them 
for the use and benefit of posterity. 

In the fifth generation from Sron-tsan the illustrious king Tbi-sron 
invited the great Indian Pandit S'anta Bakshita who introduced the 
observance of the ten virtues”26 and Dharma which teaches the real state of 
the eighteen physical and corporal regions mth the eight prohibitions”^ such 
as killing, the taking of what is not given, the commission of foul actions, 
lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and sitting on lofty seats. When 
the mighty local gods and genii”® who delight in sin found that men 
were prone to virtue, they became enraged, and one of the most wrathful 
among them named S’enS^-ehhen-than hurled a thunderbolt on the 
IVIarporP^ hill. Another frightful demi-god named Yar-Iha-shanpo cast 
down the palace of Phan-than of Yarlun. The twelve female spirits called 
“ Tanma’' spread plagues and murrain all over the country. Under such 
circumstances thinking it urgently necessary, first of all to overcome 
these evil spirits and goblins, to ensure the safety of Buddhism, S'anta 
Eakshita requested the king to invite Padma Samhhava the great Tantrik 


(1.) 

Not to commit murder. 


(2.) 

„ theft. 


(3.) 

„ adultery. 


(iO 

Not to utter lies. 


(5.) 

Not to speak evil nor utter abusive language. 

(6) 

Not to talk nonsense. 


(7.) 

Not to slander.. 


(8.) 

Not to he covetous. 


(9.) 

Not to think on injury. 


(10.) 

Not to be averse to truth. 


W (1.) 

Dorje-Khadoma. \ 

■■■■■■ ' : 

(2.) 

Dorje-Yama-chou. ( 

. : . 

Bemons, 

(3.) 

I)orje-Kn.ntu-Ssau-mo. I 

(4.) 

Borj e-Kik-j e- tsomo. 


(5.) 

Dorje-Aka netra. \ 


(e.) 

Borje-Pal-yum. | 

1 Yakshinis. 

(7.) 

Dorje-Luma (Naginf.) 1 

(8.) 

Borje Dagyalma. ^ 



The first four are demons and the last four are Yakshinis. Dorje-means Yajra. 
These were probably the Bon-gods. 

Bou-Bemigod, 

^ The Hill on which Potala now stands. 
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o£ ITclclaja,na. Accordingly the king sent messengers to India to invite 
that illustrious sage. By bis gift of foreknowledge knowing what was requir- 
ed of him, Padrna Sambhava bad already started for Tibet. The messengers 
met him on the way. He obliged all the evil and "wicked genii and 
demons to bind themselves under solemn oaths not to work evil nor stand 
in the way of the pious. Sitting on a cross made of two Dorje,'‘^i 
placed on a clear space, he purified a spot on which he built the great Vihara 
of Ssan-^acl Migyur-Lliun-gyi-dubj^ai-tmcjla-hliafi or the shrine of the 
unchanging, self-grown working. The king together with twenty six of his 
saintly subjects, by sitting in three kinds oiyoga, became possessed of wonder- 
ful learning and obtained sain tlj^power, perfection, and, finally, emancipation. 

The names and the exploits oE the twenty six Tibetan Buddhists who 
obtained sainthood and worked with the king are the following : 

(1.) Nam-kba-nin-po could mount the rays o£ the sun. 

(2.) Sangye-yese could diive iron bolts into bard rocks. 

(8 ) Gyalwa-chhog-yan, by transforming his bead into that of a 
horse, neighed three times. 

(4.) Kharchben Chliogyal brought the slain to life. 

(5.) Fal-ki-yese turned three sylvan goddesses into his slaves. 

(6.) I’al-ki-Sehge made slaves of demons, nymj)lis, and genii. 

(7.) Vairochana obtained the five divine eyes of knowledge. 

(8.) ISIali-dag-gyalpo obtained Samadbi. 

(9 ) Yu-druh-bTih-po acquired divine discrimination. 

(10.) Jfiana-kumara perfox*med miracles. 

(11 ) Dorje-Buh* Jem travelled invisibly like the wind. 

(12.) Yese-Nah went over to the fairy world travelling through the 
void space. 

(18.) Sogpu-Lbapal (a Mongol) could catch ferocious wild beasts. 

(14.) Na-nam-yese could soar in the sky like a bird. 

(15.) Pal-ki-Wah.cbbyug could kill bis enemies by the flourish of 
his fists. 

(16.) Den-ma-tse-Wah obtained unfailing memory. 

(17.) Ka-Wa-pal-tseg could tell the hearts of other men. 

(18.) Shu-bu-pal*sen could make water run upwards. 

(19.) Khe-hu-cbhug-lo could catch a flying bird. 

(20.) Gyal-Wai-Lodoi raised the ghost of the dead and turned the 
corpse into solid gold. 

(21.) Tenpai-namkha tamed wild yaks of the northern desert. 

(22.) Hodan-Wan-Chbyug dived in water like fish. 

(28.) Ma-tbog rin Cbben could crush adamant into powder and eat 
it as meal. 


Yajra. 
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(2 k) Pal-ki Dorje passed through moiliitains and rocl;.^. 

(25.) Ltihdod Kou-Giihog could handle thundurboits and drive them 
away, 

(26.) Gyal-Wai-clihan-cliliiib could sit cross-legged on empty space. 

Tliere also arrived many Indian Pandits among whom Dliarma Kirti, 
Timala-initra, Buddha Giihya, SYinti Garbha and others were emincut, 
DharinaKirti introduced the Tantrik ritual o£ Vajra-diiatu-yoga. Yirnala- 
mitra and others taught mysticism based on Buddhist Tantrikism to their 
trusted pupils. Thej’^ did not teach the principal works on differential 
and atomic philosophy, and metaphysics generally, to any but ojie or two 
of their favourite pupils. Tantrik priiieix:)tes being very subtle, intricate 
and holy, their diffusion was very limited. 

The translation of some scriptural treatises such as Kun-chye Gjalpo 
Do-gon-du, eight series of Gyu-thul, and Diipaido, Vyakarana and Upadesa 
were executed by Yairoehana, Ma-Nah-Nub and other translators 
after Tantrik interpretation. Padma Sambliava concealed many profound 
religious treatises underneath rocks, mountains and beds of lakes, for the 
use of future generations, and afterwards retired towards the south- 
western quarter called S'a-yah-lih or the land of genii. Prom this it will 
appear that during the reign of Sroh-tsan-gampo the Tantrik Simmapa made 
only a beginning, but in Thi-sroh’s time spread widely over the country. 
Padma Sambliava was its greatest teacher, and other teachers were his 
pupils and followers. Numerous biographies of him are extant, all of which 
give different accounts of his life. Though the biography of this great 
teacher is worthy of being treated at large, yet, as numerous historians give 
different accounts of his life, I refrain from writing about him. Some 
of the ancient writers state that he resided but for a few months in 
Tibet, during which time, by the power of his divine knowledge and purity, 
he subdued the demons and evil spirits of Tibet and founded the monas- 
tery of Samye (Ssan-yaJ"'^), After the departure of Padma Sambhava 
a certain Brahmana impostor having dressed himself in Tlrgyan-Bahorma^^ 
fashion, came to Tibet to pass for that great teacher and spread the dif- 
ferent divergent Shh-mapa theories. This assertion has been rejected 
by man}" of the best writers of Tibet who suppose it to be simply a fabrica- 
tion to scandalise the Shh-mapa sect. There are others who believe that 

This is derived from tbo Chinese word San-yah meaning the three bodies. 
The top of the monastic templo was constructed in Chinese style, the middle part in 
Indian style, and the lowest part in Tibetan style. This temple, in Tibetan, is 
called Samye from Sah-yat?, and is second in sanctity to that of Potala hut first in 
antiquity. 

The fashion of dress anciently in vogue in Uddayana, the tract of country from 
Gazni to Bactria including a portion of Persia. 

B 
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the Kinma doctrine had its origin in Gura-ehbo Wain The kind of 
costume, now known bj the name of UrgyaU’-Saliorma^ is said to have been 
introduced bj Cliho Waii, who discovered some of Padniahs works and 
flourished at a subsequent date and was a Tertoii (discoverer of sacred 
volumes.) 

There are nine principal divisions of tlie Nih-nia doctrine ; — 

(1) Nan-tho (4) Krija (7) Kjepa Maha-joga 

(2) Eaii-gyal (5) Upa (8) Luh Anii-yoga 

(3) Chyan-sem , (6) Yoga (9) Dsog-chhenpo Atiyoga. 

The first three divisions were delivered by tlie Kirinfuiakaya-Sklkya 

Muni (Buddha S'akya Siinha) and are called the general or common ?/djuLs\ 

The second three were delivered by Sauibhogfikaya-Ahijra, Battva, 
They are called the external Tantra-yaiias or Bahya taatra~y<iuas. 

The last three are attributed to Dliarnuikuya-sauianta Elnadra or 
Kuntu Ssahpo. They are called the “ Anutbura” antaianyiina-traya (ac- 
cording to the Ninmapa school). Kuntu Ssanpo is the great and supreme 
Buddha, while Yajradhara is the Chief Buddha in tlie Gelugpa school. 
Again Tajra Sattva is second in the Nifima school, and S^akya Siinlia, being 
an incarnate Buddha, bolds the third place. 

Of the Bahya (external) Tantra STeiii and Antara (internal) Tantra 
Sh-eni, the external ritual or Kriya tantras were delivered by Budidha 8 alcya 
Siiiiha himself. The “Upa” or Karma tantra and Yoga tantras were 
delivered by Buddha Vairoehana, one of the five Fancha Jati Buddhas. 
The Antara (internal), or Anuttara tantras wex’e delivered by Yajra Dhara 
(Dorje-chhaii) from bis, celestial mansion of “ Oblio-Juii*Yanpa,” the 
spacious mansion of Dbarma-dbatu. , 

The Anuttara yana was taught by Dbarmakaya Samanta Bhadra, 
(Kuntu Ssanpo) in -bis seif-created form of Sambhoga Kaya. When 
seated in one of the purest of Bodhisattva Bhumis at great ease, by his 
omniscience, be taught incessantly in four times, without error and falling 
i)xto fallacy. 

Bay, montli, year and Kalpa. 

(1.) Every Buddha must posseSwS the five Juanas or divine wisdom called 

(1.) Chhold-vyin-ld-yese. 

(2.) Melon-ta-bui-yese. 

(3.) ]S[ambar-]^ed-ki-yese. 

(4.) Sosor-togpai-yese. 

(5.) Gya-wa-dupai-yese. 

These five Juanas being in, themselves absti’actions or vacuity cannot be active 
unless they are impersonated. They are therefore reprosontod by 

(2.) the five Pancha Jati Buddhas or Bhyani Buddhas, named reKSpectively : 

(1.) Akshobhya; (3.) Katna Sambhava ; (o.) Amogha Suldha. 

(2.) Yairochana; , (4.) Amitabha; 
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(^‘ ZiLa-iia rnecl-pa-hi theg-pa-ni, ^Don-TOa-hi-rngoupo ehhos-^ku Kiiii-tu- 
7;Ssuu-])o Ihun-grub ■nljog^-pald-.^kar bshafL'^ pa-sa-dag-sa-la-gnas- 

]>a-.]n //ilul-pya-la rtsol-ined Ihuu-gmb tu rgya-ehhafi-Piijag.s‘-lhufi-dan-braI- 
var-dus-b.'^hir-du^i-med-du-ston par-Lyed-eInfid’) 

Xurubcrless precepts and instructions, wide onougli to bear corn pari son 
witfi the sky, were delivered, out of winch a few were brought to Jarnbii 
dvi])a by Gah-rab Dorje, Sln-Siddha Miina-pura, Yinuila, and Padina, Sam- 
blniva. These Yidyadharas who bad obtained perfection clearly elucidated 
the different theories of Sinma religion. There are nine clasBes of 
Xinma Lamas : — • 

GyaLwa-goir’''^ are the Buddhas, such as S'ak^’-a Siiiiha, Eiintu- 
Ssaii-po, Dorje Seniba, Arnitabha. 

liig-dsiir"^" are tiie learned saints that from their infancy cultivated 
their faculties, and grew learned by their own industry and assiduity. 
Afterwards they were inspired by Xese Khabdoraa or the fairies of 
learniugv'^^ Padma Sarnbhava, STi Siniha, Manapiira, <fcc. and other Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

Gan-sag-naiP^ or the uninsj)ired saints who carefully preserved the 
secrecy of their mysticism. 

IGih-*babJun-tau'^‘^ are the Lamas who obtained divine inspiration 
according to former predictions in dreams, and tberef ore did not consult 
any teacher as usual. 

Le-thO"ter^^* are the Lamas who, accidentally discovering some hidden 
scriptural treasures, became learned without any help from teachers or 
anybody else. 

M onlam-tah-gya'^^ are the Lamas who by dint of their prayers obtained 
sacred light. 

(3.) The five DhyaTu Buddhas being the personifications of the five IMrmas or 
iliviiio pt-rfeclions of Buddliahood are ideal personages. They were never born like 
S'^ilkya ^Fuin, as underslood by many scholars of Buddhism. 

When ifc is said that sueli and such a Lama or Srtimana was the incarnation of such 
and suc-h a Buddha, it is n^eunt tliat he acquired an emanation of a portion of divine 
pcrfo<'tiun so personitied. Therefore every Buddha is a combination of five Divine per- 
fections or five Dhyani Buddhas; for instance, the Tasi Lama is an incarnation of 
S^mitublia, or tlie 4th Dhyani Buddha. 

rOyal-va-f/Gon.?. 

] iig-hdtiin-Zrdah. 

Those arc like the nine Muses of the ancients. 

Gau-Ssag .'fNan. 
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These six are the higher order o£ Lamas ; besides these, there are three 
which are of a practical natare. They arc called Kin or distant order, 
Ne or nearer order, and Ssabmo or deeper order : — 

1. Eiii 2. Ne-terma. 3. Ssab-mo-dag-nah. 

The Kahma are subdivided into three classes : 

1, Gyu-thul. 2. Dupai-do. 3. Sem-chhog, 

Kahma^GynthiiL 

This class spread all over TIVTsah and Kham, being first founded 
by the Indian Pandit Yimala Mitra, who handed it down to his pupil 
Ein-chheii Chhog. Dophun Lama was one of the chief leaders of this 
sect. One of his pupils carried it to Kliam, and another towards Dan-hag 
north of Llutsaand upper Tsaii, called Mauar, and upper Laddak. Again a 
third pupil of Dophun Lama, named Kah-dampa, erected a monastery on 
a place which was of the shape of the letter N ha at the foot of the Bom- 
bar mountains on the Di-chhu, the great river of Kham Dirgi, in conse- 
quence of which his followers were called Ka-thogpa Lamas. 

DupaLdo, 

This dogmatic sect has only two true scriptural volumes, Miila Tan- 
tra or Kunclu-rigpai-do, and Vyakhya-Tantra or Dogoiipa Dupa. The 
Indian Pandit Dana-rakshita first taught them to the two Nepali Pan- 
dits named Dharma Bodhi and Basu-dhara, King Eu-chhe tsan of Brusha 
(Dusha) country translated them into the Dusha vernacular and spread them 
to the country of Thogar, upper Bactria and the Pamir, 

Eem-cliliog, 

This sect was taught by Eoh-sem-Lochava who \vas believed to have 
been an incarnation of Pandit Kaiacinirya of India. Pie was a profound 
scholar of Buddhism ; being eminently versed in all the branches of 
sacred literature, he was unrivalled for learning in his age. There 
are eight ceremonies prescribed to this sect: — Jampal-ku, Fadma-sruli, 
Thugma-du-tsi, Yoiitan, and Pimr-pa-thin-ie, the five series of cere- 
monies, by wbicb birth in this world can be avoided j and Mamo-bo- 
tah, Mod-pa-dag-nag and Jig-tan cbliocl-ten for worldly good, consisting 
purely in propitiating demons. Of the first five ceremonies, those of 
Tam-den and Phurpa were instituted hy Padma Sambhava who induced 
king Tbi-sroh to invoke tbe former and his Queen to propitiate the latter. 
Tamclen (in Sanskrit Hayagiiva) is a Tantrik god of wrathful temper, who 
vanquishes the demons. Phurpa is another deity who has a human head, 
and a body wbicb is of the shape of a pin, standing on its apex. They are 
generally selected by Sihma Lamas as tbeir tutelary deities. 
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The Tantrik ceremony of the worship of Jampal-kii and his attendants 
was ii‘sdtukHl by Pandit S'aiiti-garbha, This is tlie mystic represetita- 
tiou of ada,iiju-sri, who here loses all his amiable, benign and wise character, 
and is made to assume a very terrible and hideous shape, with several heads, 
and clasping a woman obscenelj^ in his arms. 

The Tantrik ceremony of Yah-dag was introduced by a Tantrik 
sage named tluhkara, and that of Du-tsi by Vimala Mitra. The propitiat- 
ing of Mamo, Modpa-dag, Jigta-ehhonteh and other local demons was 
intended by Padma Sambliava for the protection of the country, as they 
were bound by a solemn in*oinise to contribute to the service of the worid.'^^ 

The oeigin of Teema-woeks. 

With a view to preserve the sacred writs tliat they might not 
be spoiled by water or other agencies, Pa.dma Bambhava and other illns- 
trious sages, for the use and disciplining of future generations, con- 
cealed them under rocks. By tbeir divine power they commended those 
hidden treasures to the care of the vaiupiished d^^mons who were now made 
guardians of the land and of Dharma, and prayed that they should be dis- 
covered only by the pious and fortunate. They speeihed the time, name, 
race and signs of the discoverers in the preface of the books concealed, also, 
in mystic characters and language, where and when they might be known, 
on rocks and in other Ijooks. Such treasures as were brought to light by 
men thus specified, were called Ter-chho or hidden treasures. There 
are accounts of the discovery of such sacred treasures taking place in 
ancient India. The uninformed only may hold that with the exception 
of the Nihma schools no other religious sects possess . “ hidden treasures 
for many illustrious Lamas of otlier sects, actuated by the same motives as 
Padma Sambhava, bad also hid volumes of their respective creeds. There 
were also instances of many impostors, who composed works with foul 
doctrines, and, to attach importance to them, hid them under hollows of 
rocks and old trees, and after the lapse of a few years, themselves brought 
them out to deceive the unwary and credulous. 

The legendary biography of Padma Sambhava called Thah-yig 
is the chief work from which many hints about the hidden religious works 
were drawn out by Sahgye-Laraa, Da- chan and others which led to many 
valuable discoveries, Similar discoveries were made by other writers, about 

Formerly in Tibet, as now in Sikkim, people used to kill animals to appease tlie 
wraili of ovil s]'irit.s wbo wore snppo.sed to spread plagues and ride men or women.’ 
They wore a tenor to tlio people. Pudina Sambhava abolished the system of animal 
gacriiieo for which he siibstiinted meal rice and cake sacrifices called Torma. This is 
the origin of Ihiddhist worship with flour cakes now so common in the Hiinakyan 
countries and Tibet. 
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whom no mention was made in. any of the ancient predictions. The 
gn^atest number of discoveries were made during tlie reign of King 
'WhuVle who at one time invited many ot* tlie discoverers to one place 
and exmninod their respective pretensions. The discoverers of hidden 
scriptures were not required to take lessons in theology from any superior 
or spiritual guide. The mere discovery of tlie hooks obtained for them immu- 
nity from pupilage. Among those who acquired celebrity by such means, Ki- 
niai-liodsser of Gyal-tse and Guru Chhoikyi- Wah-chhvug were the most 
eminent. They were the arbitrators of the claims of the discoverers. Kh)u- 
sebar was a zealous Lama who discovered many %^oliimes ot hidden 
scriptures and established one hundred and eight religious institutions for 
tlie discoverers, of which the one at Ta-than was well known. Amono: 
his discoveries were four medical works -which were a great boon to 
the country, by reason of their diminishing human misery through their 
healing elllcacy. 

There were some Lamas who rose high in clerical dignity in this 
order. Some of them are said to have seen the face of the Supreme god 
who taught them religion. This class is common to other Buddhist 
schools of Tibet, but it obtained great celebrity in the Kinmapa scliool. 

Of the Anuttai’a system of the Kihmapa, the Dsog-chhenpa sect 
is by far the most important and philosopliical. In fact it is the chief of 
the surviving sects of the once most flourishing school of Tibet and KepaL 
It is well known by tlie name of Dsog-chhenpa Laiia-me-pai gyix. 
Atiyoga is its distinctive dogma. It has three divisions, Seiiide, Lohde 
and Man nag. 

There are eighteen volumes of Semde scriptures out of wliich five are 
attributed to Vairoeliana and thirteen to '\dmaia Mitra. The Lo'nbe 
scriptures, altogether nine in number, were by Vairoeliana and Pah- 
inipham-gonpo. The Tibetan Lamas Dlianna-boti of Je and Dharma 
Sefiha were the most distinguished among the teachers of this theory. 
Kin-tjiig or MAN-NAG-de is the most metaphysical of the throe. 
It was first taught by Vimala Mitra to king Thi-sroh and to Ten- 
dsi.n-ssah-po of Myan. The latter founded the monastery of ULru- 
shva where he concealed many of liis works. At his death he left 
hints'^respectiiig his works to Brom-rinchheii-bar.' Buddha Vajra Dliara 
first delivered this theory to the Indian Pandit Gahrab dorjo (Ajianda 
Yajra) who left it to his pupil STi Siinha from whom Ikidma Sambhava 
obtained it, 
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V.— THE LIVES OP THE- PANCHHEN-RINPOCHHES 
OR TASl LAMAS. 

(With 13 Plates.) 

Paet I. The Itoian IkcamatiohsJ 

L 

Subhxj'ti, the Sthatiea. 

Subhuti was born in the eitj of S'ravasti of a wealthy and accom- 
plished Brahmana father, named Bhuti. In his former birth, he is said 
to have been a iJiaga from which he transmigrated to man. In his youth 
he acquired great prohciency in the six Brahmanieal Acts (Cluirja) and 
the several sciences. Following the inclinations of his former life, he 
resided in sandel-wood forests which were filled with innumerable serpents, 
whence he was conducted before Buddha^ by a truth*»observing god/^ He 
was ordained a priest by Buddha^s spiritual power.*^' By his knowledge 
of the Dharma S'astras, he suppressed sins and thereby obtained the rank of 
an Arhat. When, by his fore-knowledge, he saw that in his former life he 
had been a Naga, his heart became greatly grieved. He, therefore, taught 
morality to 500 Nagas and 500 eagles'^ who fed on the former, by converting 
them to the Bauddha faith. Buddha also had remarked that ‘‘ among the 
galaxy of the learned, Subhuti sliines like Venus (the Morning Star).’* 
When Buddha delivered the Prajfia-Paramita on the top of Gridhrakiita 
Parvata, Subhuti served him as chief catechist (the inquirer as well as the 
solver of doubts by reference to Buddha) . 

Although, outwardly a man, yet by these means he obtained the 
Bodhisattva perfection of the Mahayana and became one of the principal 
disciples of Buddha S'akya Simha. 


IL 

MAKJirsuf Kibti. 

Manjusri Kirti was born in the opulent city of S^ambhala in the north, 
of royal parents. His father, king Deva-Indra, was said to have been tlie 
incarnation of the Bodhisattva S'unyagarbha. His mother’s name was 
Kau^iki. Six hundred and seventy-four years after the death of Buddha, 

^ Obtained from the works of the Indian. Pandits who laboured in Tibet, ^ 

2 S'akya Simha. 

3 A Buddhist god^is a Bodhisattva or Buddha. Such a god is not an ordinary god. 
Buddha said, let him become priest’* and ho became a priest. His luiir and 

beard were shaven miraculously, and a consecrated mondicant raiment was thrown 
over his person. 

^ He reconciled these two hostile races to each other. 
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acconling to Buton,^ in the year 159 B. C., Manjusri Kirti ascended the 
throne of S^ambhala. His sovereignty extended over Imndreds of petty 
princes and a hundred thousand cities. During his ^^outb he acquired great 
prohcieney in arts, sciences and magic. It is recorded tliab within his 
kingdom there lived 300,510 followers of the heretical doctrine of the 
Sllechhas.7 Among these, there were many sages whose religion consisted 
ill the worship of the vehicle of the sun (Nirnai S'ihta). Manjusri Kirti 
banished the whole infidel population from his dominions, but afterwards, 
on their embracing the sacred he listened to their ■ humble prayer 

to be permitted to return to their former homes. For the welfare of all 
living beings and especially of the people of S'ambhala, he explained the 
Kalacbakra system. At last in the year 59 B. C., bequeathing his throne to 
his son, Pimdarika, he passed away from the world of sufierings, and entered 
the Sambhoga«k%a of Buddhahood* 


III. 

■ ■■ LEa-BAif Jyad. 

This great teacher was horn of a Kshatriya family in Eastern India to 
the east of Magadha. Being possessed of great natural talents, be very 
early learnt the principal systems of tlie Buddhist schools, promulgated by 
Nagarjuna and other Indian saints, and by his great knowledge of sacred 
literature became prominent among the learned. He was ordained a 
priest by Nagarjuna and wrote a commentary on the Miila Prajna of 
N%arjuna and named it Prajna dipa. He reduced Nagarj ana’s reflections 
into Svatantra and thereby founded the second schismatieal sect of the 
Madhyamika school, called MMhyamika Svatantra. He also found fault 
with Buddha Pala’s commentai*y or tiM on the Mula Prajna. There 
arose many followers of this great teacher, who greatly extended the Sva- 
tantra school. 


IV. 

Auhaxakaiia Gupta. 

Abhayakara Gupta was born in the middle of the 9tb century after 
"Christ in Eastern India near the city of Gaur.® When he grew up to 

® Buddha died 2713 years ago or 833 B. C. according to the Gehigpa Chronology, 
called the Ka-tan system. According to the Vaidiirya karpo of Desi sahgye Gya-^;itsho, 
followed by A. Osoma de-Korosi, the date diflPers by forty years. I have followed the 
more correct system of the Amdoan Ohronologists and, in some places, Baton. 

7 These were distinct from the Brahmans, for a Brahmana is invariably called a 
itnteg-pa which is the same as Tirthika. He is here called a Lalo Mutegpa. Lalo 
m,eanB a Mluchha or Yavana, 

® Probably the eastern districts of Magadha. 
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yoiitb, he went to tlie central country of Magadha, where he learned the 
five sciences and became well known as a pandit. It was here that he 
entered the priesthood. During his time there reigned in Magadha king 
liarna Palti, in whose palace lie was appointed to conduct the religious 
ceremonies. By his modesty and liberal accomplishments he greatly 
pleased the monarch. During the first two watches of the day he used 
to write S'astras. In the third watch he used to explain Dharma. Up to 
midnight, sitting in the Himavana cemetery, he used to propitiate his 
gods, and, during the latter part of the night, to take rest and sleep. 
One morning a Dakini disguised in a girl’s habit, approached him with 
presents of meat and wine. Abhayakara, a man of stern morality, did 
not pay any attention to her, and the woman soon disappeared, and no one 
knew where she had gone. Afterwards he became anxious in his mind as 
to who and what she might have been, and searched for her in every direction, 
but without success. Penitent, he now confessed his mistake, when the 
selfsame girl once more made her appearance. He asked forgiveness and 
prayed to be endowed with foreknowledge, whereupon the divine girl, now 
resplendent in, angelic beauty, thus addressed him : ** Abhayakara ! as in 
your former birth you were wanting in the faculty of discrimination, so 
will you continue to be during this life also ; but as you have confessed 
your error, you will obtain foreknowledge during the interval between your 
death and re-birth. As a step towards its acquirement you must write 
many works on the Dharma S^astras.’* After drawing his attention to the 
practice of constructing Maiidalas (in Tibet Kyilkhor) or the ritualistic 
circular figures of the Tantriks, she disappeared. Following the advice of 
this Khahdoma,® he composed several commentaries,^® besides criticisms on 
other commentators. Once he visited the city of Ohara Simha, ruled by a 
Chandala king, who, a believer in the foulest sort of heresy, was preparing 
to make one hundred human sacrifices to his horrid god. Moved with 
compassion for the suiEerings of these unfortunate men who were bound 
to the sacrificial pole, he prayed to god for^^ their deliverance. All on a 
sudden a hideous Koluber Naga coiling round his body, extended its hood 
over his head. This dreadful sight so terrified the Chandala king that, 

3 Fairy or in Sanskrit Dakini. 

(1) Then-wa-korsum. 

(2) OommeDtary on Khajor, 

( 3 ) „ Man-Ivfag. 

(4) „ jS'ema. 

{ 6) Sanye-thod-pai-nam-she-mi-jigpa. 

The Buddhist triad or Eatna Traya. Before the Tibetans accepted Buddhism, 
they seem to have believed in the existence of God whom they called Kon-Ohhog or 
the chief of the rarities or rare Being. 
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ai the request of Abliayakara, be at cnee set the victims free. Baring the 
reign of Rama Pala, under the leadership of Abhayakara, the sacred religion 
of Buddha received a fresh impulse. There were three thousand monks 
at the Vikramasila Yihara, and one thousand at Vajrasana (Buddha Gaya). 
At great religious festivals and sacrificial occasions more than 5,000 monks 
generally assembled. Out of the one thousand monks of Vajrasana, 40 of the 
Mahayana and 200 sravakas who were resident members of the monastery, 
received their food from the king’s store, TheS'ravakas were so numerous 
in every place, that at times of religious prayer-gatherings their number 
generally exceeded 10,000. At the monastery of Ofcanta Puri there Vv^ore 
1,UOO monks, including the members of the Mahayana and the STavaka 
secfis. Over the former Abhayakara presided. The S'ravakas also venerated 
him for his great knowledge and practice of discipline (vinaya). He 
wrote numerous works on Buddhism, several of which are said to be extant 
even to the present day. He was succeeded in the High-priestship by 
Ratnakara Skiiiti. King Rama Pala after a successful reign of 40 years 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Aksha Pala. Abhayakara died 
before the abdication and Rama Pala departed this life three years after it. 

In the city of Sukbavati there were many hunger-stricken beggars 
whose sufferings Abhayakara allayed by giving them food and drink from his 
mendicant platter, which was miraculously supplied from heaven. During Ins 
residence in the Vihara of Vikramasila, under the protection of the son of 
king S'ubhasii of Eastern India, the Turushka war^'^ took place. In this 
war Abhayakara played an important part.^^ Afterwards he cured many 
poisonous snake-bites and arrested numerous bandits and robbers by the spell 
of his mantras. He achieved many wonders, the last of which was the 
bringing to life a dead child in the great cemetery of liimavana. 

Pabt II. The six Tibetan incarnations^® 

(obtained from biographies) . 

V. 

Khitg-pa-Lhas-tsi. 

This great Lochava^^ was born at Ta-nag-phu a town of Tsan. 
Following the inclinations of his former life which he retained in this 

^2 Eastern districts of Magadha, 

^3 He invoked the DharmapHas (the spiritual protectors of the world) bj’- makino* 
offerings and oblations. By their aid he converted his cornflour sacrifices into eagles 
which turned out the Mlechha intruders from India. 

The invasion of the earlier Mohammadans under the Kaliphs probably. 

These Lamas did not possess any royal dignities. They may, therefore, be 
called simply Panchhen, while the title Panchhon Rinpoehhe may be reserved for the 
kter princely Lamas. 

Tho Tibetan translators of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures were called Lochavas or 
Lo-tsa-va. The title Pundit is applied to an Indian translator or learned man or sago. 
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Jil'e also, he learned the sacred scriptures from Thog-mi Locha'^a and otliers. 
He went to Iiidia where he served 72 religious teachers some oi* whom 
were most noted. He also learnt the sutras and the mantras, more 
particularly the system of Tantrik ritualism called Guhya Samaja (Sail- 
wa-du-pa). By these means he earned for himself the name of an* eminent 
scholar. After his return to Tibet he became a saint. As he had the 
power of seeing the celestial mansion of the thirty-two mystical gods, ho 
was called Shal-ssig-pa or the “god-seeing recluse.” He promulgated 
the Guhya Samaja system of Tautrikism in Tibet. He had a great many 
pupils of whom four were well versed in the Matri- Taut ra and Upadesa. 
Having done his utmost to further the cause of holy religion and the good of 
living beings, he passed away from the world in righteousness and piety. 


. YL- . 

SaKYA PanDITA KUNaAH-GYAL-TSlIAKd^ 

This eminent scholar was born at vSakya in the year 1182 A. D. of the 
noble family of Sakya Jam-yah-gon. His father’s name was Fal-chhen- 
hod-pa and that of his mother S’i-thi-tsam, and they gave him the name of 
Paldan-Ton-dub. During bis boyhood he learnt the Sanskrit, Lanja, Wartu 
(the language of Bactria and Kalirstan probably) and Du-sha languages. He 
was admitted into the holy order by the venerable Tag-pa-gyal-tshan who 
gave him the religious name of Kungahi-gyal-tshan. From him he obtained 
instructions in the Sutras and Tantras, Other Pandits taught him other 
branches of science and sacred literature. By his great proBciencj in the live 
great sciences, namelj’^ the mechanical arts, medicine, grammar, dialectics §nd 
sacred literature, as well as in the minor sciences of rhetoric, synonimics, 
poetry, dancing and astrology, iu short, almost all the sciences, and chielly 
by bis studying and translating the theological works of the oi'thodox and 
tlie heterodox schools, he acquired the name of Sakya Pandita. He obtained 
a world- wide celebrity in India, China, Mongolia and Tibet. At the age of 
twenty-seven he went to the great Kashmirian Pandit JS'akya Sri, by whom 
he was ordained a priest and instructed in the sutras and mantras. On the 
return journey he visited Kyi-roh^^ where he entered into disputation with a 
Brahmanical S'astri, called Samkaradhvaja(?), and defeated him by his logic 
and quoting of authorities. The ^'astri who had staked his life, now iied 
by means of his magical powers towards the sky, but Sakya Paridifca by tlie 
charms of Ids Mantra Vidyabrouglit him down tied, and subsequently con- 
verted him to the orthodox faith and obliged him to promise to take the 
sacred vows of priesthood. Desiring to shew the Tibetans the curious and 
peculiar religious dress of the Brahmanical priests of India lie brought the 
In Sanskrit i'^nanda Dhvaja. Kirou in IiNopal. 
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S'astn to Tibet in his Brahmanical dress and signs, — an act which gave great 
umbrage to the twelve demigods and demons who are the sworn guardians 
of Tibet, They killed^^ the S'astri by making him vomit blood and tied 
his head to the pillar of the great temple of the Sakya monastery, which 
still exists. After this, Sakya Pandita received an invitation from 
the Emperor of Hoi* (Mongolia) whose dominion extends to the north. 
He was told by his former teacher Tag-pa-gyaLtsban"^ that there lived in 
Hor^^ a race of men who differed greatly in language from the Tibetans, 
and who wore hawk-like hats, and shoes resembling the snout of pigs. This 
teacher advised him not to harbour any doubts or fears about the people 
in his mind, but to go straight to that country to further the cause of 
religion and the well-being of living beings, in accordance with the 
prophecies of old. At the age of thirty-three^^ he started from Sakya for 
Hor, and after a tedious and protracted journey of three years, reached 
the court of Gojugan the Emperor of the Tartars. He instructed the 
Emperor in religion and frequently discoursed on religion with him. 
Thus the barbarians who disbelieved in the sacred tenets of Buddhism were 
converted by him. The Mahay ana system was introduced there. 

The princes being pacified by the beneficial influence of the 

Buddhist religion, there was plenty of rain and water. Maladies of men 
and murrain were prevented from raging in the country. In Hor, the people 
lived in plenty and reared much cattle. Buddhism was made as powerful 
as the sun in dispelling darkness. In the city of Gyu-ma, at the age of 
seventy, in the year 1252 A. B., in the month of September, during the 
middle watch of the day, he quitted this mortal coil and entered the mansion 
of purity, solemnly escorted by a procession of fairies (dakinis). 


, YII. 

Ttj^-toh-uoeje. 

Yuh ton-dorje was born at Gorma,^^ a place of considerable trade near 
Sha-lu in the province of Tsah, in the year 1284j A. D., in the family of a 

The S'^astri died of vomiting blood, probably caused by the intensity of the cold 
and the dryness and rarity of the air. All sorts of diseases are attributed to the wrath 
of evil spixits in Tibet. 

It is not clear whether Sbnam-tse and Tagpa gyal-tshan were one and the same 

person. 

21 Tartary or Hor includes Turkistan, Mongolia, and Manchu. 

22 Illustrious Lamas cannot travel so fast as ox'dinary travelioi's do. At every stage 
Sakya Pandita received invitations from the neighbouring princes and chiefs, which 
caused much delay. 

23 I'he Naga princes are believed by all the Buddhists to have great power over 
the distribution of water and the occurrence of plagues and cattle diseases. 

2^ I call this place Korma ; although the 3rd letter of the Tibetan alphabet is 
equivalent to Sanskrit yet it is pronounced as h by the Tibetans. 
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Tantrik priest^^ of the race of Lan. In his youth, he received instruction in 
the mystic Nihma system from a learned Lama named Dub-ten-S^akya 
Phel. From his seventeenth year he received instruction from many other 
Lamas^^ of the Nihma school. Becoming a powerful charmer, he subdued 
the eight demigods and genii of the spiritual world. At the request of the 
Emperor Goyugan he visited China. Here he was engaged in conducting the 
religious services and ceremonies, by which means and more particularly by 
his moral merits he showed the path of spiritual liberation to others. 
Afterwards he returned to Tibet where he performed many acts of virtue. 
Being earnestly pressed by his mother, he took a wife and at the age of twenty- 
eight got a son. At the age of twenty-nine, seeing that worldly existence 
was illusive, he broke o:E the bondage and went before the teacher Tag-pa- 
shon-nuby whom he was ordained a priest and given the name of Dorje-paL 
He also heard sermons on Buddhism from Eahjuh dorje, Wuton-shag 
Ivhanpo-Yese, and others. He established many religious institutions, such 
as Phehpo-ri-vo-chhe, Garmo-chbojuh, Tasi-joh-kha, Chho-dih, and Tag- 
gya-dorje-phodah,^^ and wrote many books on the ancient and modern 
schools of Buddhism, called Nihma and Sarma respectively. Yugde 
Panchhen and others were his pupils. At the palace of Tag-gya dorje, in 
the ninety-second year of his age, in the year 1376, he entered the mansion 
of rest and peace. 


Till. 

KH4L-IHrB-GELEa-PA.L-SSA.Jjr. 

This illustrious scholar was born in the year 1385 A. D. at Dag-shuh. 
His father’s name was Kungah Tasi, and that of his mother Pudon- 
gyalmo. 

He took the sacred vows of priesthood from the learned sage Sehge- 
gyal-tshan and received the religious name of Geleg-pal-ssah. He obtained 
the title of Master of Vidya by studying lo^ic and sacred literature at the 
monastic colleges of Sakya and Namrih. In the 16th year of his age he 
commenced a controversy with the celebrated Pudoh Panchhen which 
resulted in the defeat of the latter. From this time Geleg-pal-ssah became 
well known for his learning. He also learned many Sutras and Mantras 
from Je-tsun-Iiehdali and other learned Lamas. At the age of eighteen 
he visited the great lieformer Lo-ssah-Tag-pa,^^ from whom he beard 
many discourses on the vast and profound teachings of Buddha. On one 

Tantrik priests are generally married. 

I^etan, S'akya Schge, Taton-dsijig, S'erah Bum and Ghhokyoh Bum. 

Pliodati means a palace. 

Tsoh Fhapa, the great reformer of Tibet. 
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occasion Tson kliapa had remarked of Geleg-pal-ssah that he (the young 
and intelligoiit novice) would one day prove a great prouioter of Buddhism. 
From the twenty-second year of his age for a period of thirteen years he 
studied under the great lleformer aud mastered the Siitras and the Mantras 
He read the excellent and most learned aphorisms, and embraced the reiormed 
doctrines of Tsoh khapa with unbounded faith. He was invited by Habtan 
Kunssan, King of Gyal-tse.s^ to hold a disputation with tlie venerable 
Chho-ie-Kin-Chhen. The controversy, however, did not take place on 
account of the latter withdrawing from the contest. Aided by the patronage 
of llabtaii he succeeded in founding the great monastery of Gyal-tse, which 
with its eighteen Tvasah (schools) still exists. At the age of forty-six he 
was exalted to the golden throne of Gahdan vacated by the death ol the 
immediate successor of Tsohkhapa. He met with great success in ex- 
tending the Gelugpa system and thus promoting the work of reformation. 
In the fifty- fourth year of his age, in the year 1439 A. D., he passed away 
from mortal existence, to rest in the mansion of purity . 


IX. 

SONAM-CHHO KXI-LaApO. 

This scholar was born in the year 1439 A. D. of humble parentage on 
the boundary of Tsan-rofi. His complexion during childhood being very 
pale, his parents used to call him Paliu (calf) When he grew up he 
L taken to the presence of Galjdan Thipa (the great abbot of the 
Gahdan monastery)and other professors of religion W hen the abbot demand- 
ed his name, he said that it was Pahu. The abbot smilingly saij from 
this day your name will be Sonam-chhyog-kyi-L4npo (thebull, of Fortune) 
as one day you will grow to be a Liihmr bull”. He then admitted him mto 
his monastery. At Gahdan, Sonam learnt the different branches of buddhism, 
such as Abhisheka, Vyakarana, Sutra, Tantra, Meditation, Criticism and 
Upadesa. He then returned to Tsan where he got many pupils, by ex- 
plaining to them the Dharma S'dstras he obtained the title of “ the Lamp of 
Lligiom” Consulting his tutelary deities he came to know that he would 
be required to construct a bell-metal image of Buddha full one cubit high. 
He constructed many images and also built the Udm Gonpa. Gouviiiced 
that moral discipline and parity of conduct are the basis of all religion, 
he enforced the greatest strictness in the behaviour of his pupils. In 
the latter part of his life, he sent sixteen of his pupils to Tasi-lhuiipo aud 
Gephel monasteries. With a view to accomplish the object of his life 
he retired into solitude, where, free from the confusion and clamour 
Vulgarly called Gyafi-tse. At this time Tihot was ruled by many petty kings 
most of whom were called Dharma Eajas. 
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o£ monasteries, from inattention and idleness, and all anxieties of life, he 
could concentrate his attention on meditation and study. 13/ his great 
erudition, application, and reflection he composed many elegant aphorisms 
and S astras. His tutelary deities granted him several interviews. Having 
obtained boundless Abhijiiana he could find out supernatural secrets. At 
the age of sixty-six, in the year 1505 A. D., he^^quietly j^assed away from 
this world of pain and sorrow. 


X. 

Gyal-wa ToN“Dub. 

This great .scholar was born in the year 1505 A. I), at Lha-khu-phii- 
pen-sa situated on the north bank of the great river Tsafipo, near the 
famous monastery of Chamalih, in the district of Da-gya in west Tsah. 
His father Sonam Dorje, and mother Jomkyi belonged to the family in 
which some of his illustrious predecessors were born. Ho sooner was the 
child born than it manifested its compassion for the misery of all unborn 
and migrating living beings, by uttering the six mystic syllables “ Oin-ma- 
ni-padme-hum,’^ at which uncommon occurrence the inmates of the house, 
with wonder thinking that the infant must be some saint or divine per- 
sonage, gave it the name Gonpo-kyab. From his childhood, Gonpo-kyab 
had been fond of solitude. He is said to have seen the faces of Buddha 
and Tsofi khapa, from whose hands he received benediction. When only 
eight years old, he saw in a vision, that, dressed in a white satin tunic and 
adorned with precious gems, he sat with a bell and a dorje in his hand on 
the disc of the full moon which rose refulgent from the top of the Segri 
mountain, and that the sound of the ringing of the bell filled the world. 
At the age of eleven he became a pupil of Je Tag-pa Ton-dub, abbot of 
Lha-tse monastery, from whom he received the vows of priesthood and 
the rtdigious name of Lo-ssah Ton-dub. He also heard sermons on 
Kalachakra, Bhairava, and the Bodhisattva Marga. He received instruc- 
tions in the S'utnis, Mantras and the system of mysticism called Galiya- 
samaja. Thereafter coming to Tasi-lhunpo he became a pupil of the 
abbot Lo-ssah she-Nen in logic, but soon becoming disgusted with his subtle 
but trifiiiig and useless system be gave up his connection with his teacher. 
At the age of seventeen he became a pupil of the sage Ghhokyi Dorje and 
fully mastered the volume of j)recepts called Gahdan-lJ^'eii -gy ud. After- 
wards returning to Tsah he resided at the temple of Pamachen near the 
Panam-Ohomolha-ri.^® Here his teacher the sage shewed him the volume 

Tlxo Cliomolhari mountain, fi'om wMcli the river Panam or Pena nyail chhu 
takes it rise and, flowing hy Gyan-tse and Panamjoh, empties itself in the Tsaiipo ne^ir 
Shiga- tse. 
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of illusive mysticism. Lo-ssan composed four volumes of ^^^en-gyud, 
(pleasing Tanfcras). During his, residence at the castle of Ta-gya-dorje he 
acquainted himself with the terminology and signification of the classical 
writings both in the melodious Sanskrit and the insipid Tibetan. In this 
manner when his life and sainthood were uniformly flowing onward, at the 
age of sixty- five in the year 1570 he passed away from mundane sufEering. 


the eotodeb oe the mohasteex of Ta4i-lhotpo. 

( One of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa.) 

This great Lama was born in the year 1891 A. D., at a place called 
Gun-ru in the Dok-pa®^ country between Sakya and Tasi-lhunpo, His 
mother’s name was Jomo-namkye, and his father’s Gonpo-dorje. They gave 
him the name of Pema Dorje. Unlike other children, he was very handsome 
and of an amiable and pleasing disposition. When a child he used to collect 
around him a number of children of his age, and talk to them gravely, 
as if he were their religious teacher. His sports consisted only in making 
images of Buddhas, erecting chhorten, shrines, altars and viharas. .By his 
command his playmates used to raise stone piles as if to repair the school 
walls. He seldoin engagedin such sports as other children delighted in. At 
the age of seven he entei*ed the Narthan monastery, where he prosecuted 
his studies up to the fifteenth year of his age. Within this period he learnt 
the Tibetan, Hor (Tartar), Chinese, Wartu and Lanja^^ (ancient Buddhist 
Sanskrit) languages. In his fifteenth year he was admitted into the holy 
order by Dubpa-S'erab, abbot of Narthafi, and given the name of Geduii- 
dub-pal. He now acquired great proficiency in grammar, polite learning, 
poetry, arithmetic and other sciences, and also became well acquainted 
with the Sutras and Tantras. At the age of twenty he took the vows 
of priesthood at the hands of the same abbot, and became famed for 
his strict observance of vinaya or moral discipline. By his perseverance 
and assiduity be became an attentive haoaha^ a powerful thinker, and 
an excellent meditator. Unmindful of his personal convenience and 
temporal aggrandisement, and always thoughtful of furthering the cause 
of religion and the well-being of living beings, he went at the age of 
twenty-five to the province of U' to see the great reformer Tsong khapa, from 
whom he received much religious insti-uction, and who was greatly pleased 
with his conduct. Gedun-dub also received religious instruction from 
the two great Buddhist scholars Semba-chhenpo Kun-ssan and the venera- 

The title of Gyal-wa-Bin-po-chhe was then not applied to the grand Lamas 
of Lhasa. They held the position of high, priests oiily. 

33 The mountainous portions of Tibet, are inhabited by the shepherds and 
yakherds who are called Dokpa, 

33 Eanja of the Hepalese. 
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bie S'erab-senge. Being well acquainted with theologj and meditative 
science be performed many religious ceremonies and observances for tha 
good of all living beings. At the age of thirty-six he returned to the Tsang 
province where his reputation as a great scholar in theology, disputa- 
tion and sacred literature was unrivalled. At the age of forty-three he 
constructed an exquisitely fine image of Buddha Maitreya in the vihara of 
Khudensa. At the age of fifty-six he was direeted in a vision, by Paldan- 
Lhamo (the goddess S ri Devi), to establish a religious institution. Accord- 
ingly he founded the great monastery of Tasi-lhunpo and furnished it richly 
%vith images and books, — an act which greatly extended the Buddhist faith. 
In the latter part of his life, while labouring under pressure of spiritual busi- 
ness, he succeeded in constructing several thousands of images of Buddha, 
Maitreya, Tara, and the Bodhisattvas, besides working a gigantic piece of 
tapestry. His reverence for the congregation and devotion to the Triad was 
immense. He wrote five large volumes of commentaries on the Sdtras and 
Mantras. He is said to have held communion with his tutelary deities, 
such as Bhairava, Tara, Sarasvati, Manju-Hhosha and S'ri Devi, from whom 
he occasionally received prophecies. The purity of his morals made him 
adored by gods and men. At the age of eighty-four, in the year 1478 A. D., 
on the morning of the 12th month he was delivered from mundane existence. 
Amidst showers of fiowers and music of cymbals and drums h# was 
conducted before Maitreya the regent of Sukhavati, the paradise of the 
Buddhists. 


XL 

PaK-CHHEIT Lo-SSAi^-CHHO-KVI 0XAL-a?SHAIir.®^ 

The important town of Lhen, containing 600 families, is situated on 
the confines of Tsan-ron. It was in the house of a wealthy noble of 
this town, where formerly many illustrious Lamas were born, that in the 
year 1569 A. D., Ghho-kyi Gyal-tshan was born. His father’s name was 
Pon-tshan-tslieriii Paljor and that of his mother Tso-chan. The 
Abbot Tshem-ta named him Chho-gyal paldaii-ssafipo. Even in his 
childhood he is said to have given many proofs of his wonderful memory ; 
wliile onl}^ three years old he was found able to recite the Manju-SVi 
nama nidhi. At the age of thirteen he was initiated into the holy order by 
Kha-dub-yese and given the name of Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan, Under the 
tutorship of this Lama, he learnt the mystical worship called Guhya-samaja. 
At the age of fourteen he was jdaced at the head of Wen-gon monastery. 
He propitiated yan-chen-ma, the goddess of learning, for seven days, at 

Fiist l*au-ch.herL Kin-po-chhe. 
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the end of -which he saw her face, and welcomed her by singing seventeen 
hymns. The goddess in return presented him with a cup of gem-like 
fruits, by virtue of which divine gift, within the course of a month, he 
learnt by-heart five volumes of Tsohkhapa’s precepts. During this period, 
one night, he saw in a vision the image of Buddha, as high as a mountain, 
shining with the brightness of myriads of suns, and approaching him to 
confer benediction. At the age of seventeen he entered the Thosamliii 
college of Tasi-lbunpo, where he studied psychology and logic, and ob- 
tained the high degree of Master of learning. At the age of twenty-two 
he was ordained priest by Pan-chben-Yar-phel. In the latter part of 
the same year, he went to to visit the sacred images. Here be saw 
several happy and auspicious omens. Going to Gahdan he disputed with 
the learned in argumentative science, and secured for himself a world- wide 
celebrity. At the age of thirty-one he was raised to the sacerdotal chair of 
Tasi-lhunpo, during bis tenure of which he ably turned the wheel of 
Dbarma to promote the diffusion of the sacred religion. He was the first 
to introduce the annual prayer-fair at Ta4i-lbunpo, executed twenty-three 
satin embroidered pictures, numerous tapestries, paintings and copper and 
clay images. He richly furnished the recluses’ monasteries with religious 
necessaries. He ordained afterwards the Dalai Lama Yon-ton Gya-tsho 
into ^tbe priesthood and taught him the Kalachakra ritualism. As a 
punishment for their internal dissensions, he employed the monks of 
Tasi-llmhpo in erecting three lofty chhorten within the monastery walls. 
He entertained the monks of Sera, Dapuii and Gahdan several times, 
distributing gold pieces among them. At the invitation of the Raja of 
Guge he visited upper Tibet. At the age of forty-four he applied to the 
collected body of monks to be permitted to retire from the abhotship of 
Tasi-lhunpo, hut their earnest entreaties dissuaded him from, the resolve. 
After the death of the Dalai Lama, the Gelugpa church having waned 
greatly, he was invited to Lhasa where the Synod of the Lamas under 
the presidentship of the abbots of Sera and Dapufi appointed him to the 
pontifical throne of Gahdan, which high office he meritoriously filled. 
Daring his incumheney there arose a quarrel between the southern Mongo- 
lians and the Tibetans, which ended in the invasion of Tibet by Thingir- 
tho, the nomad king of Kliokhonur.^^ Tbinger-tho’s armies slew 500 
Tibetan soldiers. The armies of Tsan and TJ' consisting of nearly 100,000 
soldiers assembled at the foot of Chagpori in the suburbs of Lhasa. Immense 
hordes of nomad warriors reinforced Tliingir-tho’s armies which were thus 
enabled to besiege the Tibetans and cut off their supplies. Unable to bear the 
sight of the distress of his countrymen, Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan sued for peace 
and delivered his country from the hands of the enemies by the payment of 

Kho-kho-nur. 
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a large quantity of gold and silver. At the age of fifty-three he initiated and 
subsequently ordained to the priesthood the successor incarnate of Yonton- 
Gya-tsho. It was daring this period that he deputed Se-chhen-chho-je 
to the court of Thai-tsun-hogto-khan,^^ the first of the Mancha Eniper- 
ors of China, praying him to assume the protectorship of Tibet. The Em- 
peror gladly accepted the offer and sent him return presents of great value 
and rarity. Counting from the Emperor Shunchi, his son and successor, 
all the Emperors adhered to the Gelugpa church. This wise step which 
was calculated to save Tibet from the hands of the fierce and bloodthirsty 
Mongols, proved a failure ; for, a few years after, the warlike Gusri-khan, 
the son and successor of Thingir-tho invaded Tibet, dethroned all the petty 
princes of Tibet, of Tsan and U', and brought all its eighteen provinces 
under his single sway. He greatly admired the vast learning and moral 
purity of Chho-kyi Gyal-tslian, whom he afterwards appointed his spiritual 
guide. Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan immediately before his death received an 
embassy from the Emperor of China which brought him a letter written 
in gold and many precious and choice presents. It was the noble and 
generous conqueror Gusri-khan who made a present of the sovereignty of 
Tibet to the fifth Gyal-wa Lo-ssafi Gya-tsho, thenceforth called Dalai Lama. 

Besides delivering Tibet from many political vicissitudes and clerical 
crises, he did a great many acts of social and religious utility. He*’ wrote 
five volumes of sacred aphorisms, and introduced the Kham-tshan.^'^ He 
classified the monks into orders. He received into monkhood more than 
60,000 novices, and performed the ceremony of final ordination over 
nearly 100,000 monks. His charities amounted to 8 lakhs of gold sans, 
or 18 millions of rupees.®^ Among his spiritual sons, the 1st and the 2nd 
Dalai Lamas were the most eminent ; and among his lay-pupils, mostly 
princes and nobles of the country, Gusri-khan was the most renowned. 
At the age of ninety-three, at 12 A, M., on the 10th of the 2nd lunar month, 
in the year 10G2 A, D., he passed away from this world, after a glorious and 
most successful career, one of Tibet’s most illustrious personages. The 
Chhyag-Jo^® of Ta^i-lhunpo and the rich patrons of religion in Tibet 
conjGiutly subscribed 600,000 Hs. (10,000 sans) to erect a gilt copper- 
roofed tomb over his remains. 


Xll. 

Lo-SSAi^ YE-SB-PAL-SSAtir-PO. 

This Lama was born of a high and noble family of Tbab-gyal in a village 
of some importance in the province of Tsan. His father s name was 

35 The Emperor Shu-chi. ^ sak is equal to Es. 60. 

3^ System of national Hostels. Treasures. 
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De-cbhen-gTalpo and liis mother’s S'erab-Dolma. Being at once recog- 
nized as the incarnation ot the late Pan-chhen, he was conducted to Tasi- 
Ihunpoin great pomp and procession, on the anniversary of the emancipation 
of Tsohkhai>a, on the 25th of the 10th lunar month. He easily learnt to 
read and write, and soon became versed in rituals. At the age of eight, he 
visited Lhasa, when, from the Dalai Lama Lo-ssah Gya-tsho, he received 
the vows of monkhood and the name of Lo-ssah-Yese. After his 
return to Tasidhunpo, he was made the president of the grand prayer- 
meeting called Tsho-chhen. . Even in his boyhood he won by bis amiable 
and engaging behaviour the affection and reverence of all men. He heard 
many of the Dalai Lama’s sermons. At the age of twenty he was ordained 
by Kon-ehbog Gyal-tsban. At the age of thirty-two he sent a congra- 
tulatory deputation to Pekin. The Emperor in reply addressed a letter to 
him inviting him to Pekin, but he begged to be excused for fear of small- 
pox. At the age of thirty-five he gave the vows of priesthood to the 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama and named him Lo-ssan Ein-chhen. 
At the age of forty he ordained him to the priesthood, but this Dalai 
having died shortly after, an incarnation was discovered who received at 
his hands the vows and the name of Lo-ssan Kal-ssaii. In the year 
1713, he received a letter written in gold in three different languages, 
Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu, from the Emperor of China couched in 
friendly terms. The Imperial seal-keeper Ja-sag-Lama accompanied the 
Envoy, carrying with him the Imperial Insignia and a large ThmnJm 
or golden seal in which was inscribed the title Pan-clihen Erte-ni.^ 
The Panchhen-Einpochhe returned a suitable reply with excellent presents 
for the Emperor. He subsequently ordained the 3rd Dalai, Kal-ssan 
Gya-tsho, and the grand Imperial Lama of Pekin, Chan-kya-Einpo- 
Dorje‘^^, and taught them sacred literature. By the faithful assistance 
of king Lha-ssan of Tsan, Tsherin Ton-dub of Jmigar and Pese-ba-dur,^'2 
the exertions of this Panchben in promoting the cause of human good bore 
excellent fruits. In the year 1728 the Emperer sent Aii-ha Ampan to 
settle the boundary between XT' and Tsan. It was at this time when 
the kingdom of Tibet was about to fall into the hands of prince Sonam-Top- 
gye, after the abdication of king Miwan-Pholha, that the Imperial 
Commissioners requested the Faneblien Einpochhe to accept the sovereign- 
ty of all the provinces of Tibet lying between Khambala and Kailasa moun- 
tain. The Panchhen declined the offer several times on the plea of old age. 

^ Er-te-ni is Mongolian, and is equvalent to Rin-po-chhe in Tibetan or Ratna in 
Sanskrit. Pan is an abbreviation of Pa^dita, and Cbhen means great in Tibetan. 

Called Cbangay Lama by Bogle. 

^ In Mongolian Bahdur means a warrior or hero. Bahdnr is probably the same as 
the Hindustani Bahadur. 
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He said that the government of so large a country and its responsibilities were 
too great for him to undertake, and that he would content himself with his 
ancient possessions. But the Commissioners insisted on his acceptance, saving 
the Imperial mandate could not be disobeyed. He, therefore, consulted the 
then nominal king of Tibet, as to whether his compliance with the Emperor^s 
commands would not clash with his interests. The king who was a pious 
prince advised him to accept the offer. The Panehhen, therefore, assumed the 
sovereignty of the whole of Tibet lying to the west of Panam, in- 
cluding the districts of Lha-tse, Phun-tsholih, ^^amriii, Johkha, Ki-ron, 
Nari-kor-siim, and relinquished the possession of Phari, Gjal-tse, Yar-do- 
tsho, and other places to the government of Lhasa. He wrote eighteen 
volumes of sacred hymns and precepts. The npmber of monks that received 
the vows from him was very great. Thus devoting his life to the good of 
humanity and living beings he departed from this world at the age of 
seventy -five, on the 5th of the 8th lunar month. A tomb with a gilt copper 
dome, like that of his predecessor, but somewhat larger, was erected to his 
memory, at a cost of 12,000 sans or Es, 720,000. 


XIIL 

Pak-chhen Lo-ssai^ Paleast-Ye-se.'^ 

This great sovereign Lama was bora at Tasi-tse, a village of Sliang^ 
in Tsah. His father, named Thah-Lha, was distinguished for bis wisdom, 
courage and frankness. His mother Jom-kyi was an honest and good natur- 
ed woman. Previous to his birth there appeared to his father in a vision a 
golden ehhorten, glittering with lustre, and his mother saw in a vision Pan- 
chlien Lo-ssah Yese presenting her with a life-reviving vessel and some 
consecrated pills. There appeared rainbows, x'efulgent with five variegated 
hues in all directions, five yellow flowers growing out of a single calyx and 
corn bearing five pods and three ears. All men were singing and dancing 
with spontaneous mirth and joy. Amid such auspicious and happy prog- 
nostics, at dawn, on Saturday, the 11th of the 11th lunar month, in the 
year 1787, Panehhen Paldan Ye-se was born. The extreme fairness of his 
person, and above all his lovely face attracted the notice of all men. At 
the end of the 2nd month the child lisped Cm mani,^'^ As he grew up, he 
was observed to delight at the sight of the monks of Ta^ilhunpo. 
■Whenever he saw an AcMrya (Indian Buddhist), he used to say Bh^la, 

This is abridged from the Nam-thar, or biography of Paldan- Ye-^e, written in 
Tibetan in two volumes containing 2000 pages. 

Name of a district. 

The sacred Vija of the Buddhist as well as of the Brahmans. 
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Bhala^s Sometimes holding the dorje and bell and at other times with 
joined palms, he used to sit in a pensive mood, as if to read or write. He 
was never known to delight in or amuse himself with ordinary and 
vain sports like other vulgar boys. When only three years old, he was 
found continually engaged in worshipping a bright and handsome image 
of Buddha. The fame of this wonderful child reached Tasi-lhunpo, 
when the Don-N'er Lo-ssah Tson-du was assured by many of the re- 
appearance of the soul of the late Panchhen in the person of the said child. 
Accordingly, he equijpped himself with some of the personal properties 
of the late Panchhen liinpoehhe, such as the rosary, dorje, and bell, the 
articles used in consulting gods, mixed with several imitation sets, and 
arrived at Tasi-tse. On beiiitg subjected to the ordeal of tinding out the 
real properties, the princely child easily and unerringly picked out all 
that belonged to the late Panchhen, and moreover called Bon-S'er by 
his name though he had never heard it before. This excellent manner of 
acquitting himself established beyond doubt the identity of his soul with that 

I of the late Panchhen. The princely child, now four, years old, was therefore 
brought to Tasi-lhunpo with great pomp and procession. The Dalai 
I Lama Kalssaii Gya-tsho gave him the name of Lo-ssah Paldau Ye-se. 

I On this occasion the Emperor of China, most of the Mongolian princes, 

the Taranatha Lama of Khalkba, the government of Lhasa with its 
I dependent chiefs, and the three great monasteries of Sera, Dapuh and 

Galidan sent him innumerable presents of various sorts. About this time 
a shower of flowers fell from the sky, which glittered with many a rain- 
bow and conical halo of light. The atmosphere was laden with sweet 
fragrance. On a backgi’ound of variegated clouds, the shapes of a lion, a 
tiger, an elephant, a horse and a man under a canopy of radiance, surrounded 
by innumerable flags, were manifest to tbe eyes of alh During the sixth 
year of his age he was carefully instructed in aphorisms and mysticism by 
his chief spiritual minister Lo-ssah Yoh-dsiii,‘i7 from whom he received | 

the vows of monkhood when only seven years old. In the 10th lunar 
month of the same year he took his seat on the chair in the grand 
worship hall. On this occasion also, the Emperor of China, the Dalai 
Lama, the king of Tibet Miwah Sonam-tob and the different Mongo] 
princes sent him presents, which amounted to more than 30,000 pieces 
of horse-hoof shaped silver, 5,000 gold sansy 10,000 pieces of satin, and 20 
porters’ loads of precious stones, such as turquoises, corals, cat’s-eyes, 

In ordinary Hindi meaning good”, “ very good”. 

^7 His full name is Dorje-dsin-pa, Lo-ssan-sod-pa, yon-dsin. The Vajra-dhara 
or the holder of the Thunderbolt. 
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onyx, amber, and pearl : so that Ta4i-lhunpo overflowed with riches. 
The young Panchheii gave sumptuous dinners to ail the monasteries 
of U and Tsan about 700 in number and distributed alms consisting 
of silver pieces to all the monks. At the age of eleven he came to 
Lhasa to visit the Dalai Lama. Although he received instruction in the 
S'astras from the Dalai, yet he was seated on the right hand side on a 
throne as high as the Dalai’s own. After a short stay at Lhasa he returned 
to Tsan. At the age of fifteen he again visited Lhasa, heard some of the 
sermons of the Dalai Lama, made offerings to the two sacred images of 
Akshobhya and Gautama, entertained the Sera, Dapun and Gahdan monas- 
teries with tea and soup meal and distributed a great deal of money for 
charitable purposes. At the age of twenty he visited Lhasa a third time 
and I'eceived ordination to the priesthood from the Dalai Lama Kal-ssan 
Gya-tsho. This time his great liberality in religious donations and en- 
dowments, offerings to the sacred shrines, and alms of a silver sa^ 
(Es. 2|) to each of the monks of Sera, Dapun, Gahdan, Potala, Radin 
and various other monasteries, numbering 118 in U and 370 in Tsang, 
made his name famous far and wide. There were few beggars who did 
not partake of his bounty. He also spent immense sums of money in 
administering medicines to the sick. The twenty-first year of the Panchhen’s 
age was inaugurated by the advent to Tasi-lhunpo of Chankya Rin- 
po-chhe, the Emperor’s spiritual guide, the greatest of the Imperial 
high priests of the celestial Empire, to see the Vicegerent of Buddha fn 
the person of the Panchhen Rinpochhe. He made innumei'able kinds 
of presents among which the following were the principal ones : 6 rosaries 
of pearls, coral and amber, 20 horse- hoof silver plates, 100 suits of Tartar 
robes of the very best China satin and numberless scarves. Chankya 
Rinpochhe stayed at Tasi-lhunpo for several months, and received from 
the Panchhen lessons in the Sutras and Tantras. In the year 1759 the 
Panchhen Rinpochhe sanctified the golden tomb of the late Dalai Lama, 
whose soul was reported to have appeared in the person of the child. At 
the special request of the Emperor, he visited Lhasa. On examination he 
found that the incarnation was unmistakeably genuine, and gave him the 
name of Lo-ssan Jampai Gya-tsho. After lavishing alms on the various 
monasteries he returned to Tasi-lhunpo. Three years afterwards he again 
visited Lhasa to place the young Dalai on the throne of Potala He eomrnei 
morated the occasion by giving grand dinners to the temporal and 
spiritual lords of the country. The amount of gold and silver expended 
on this occasion could not be estimated. During the return journey 
to Tasi-lhunpo he visited Gyal-tse the monastery of which place he richly 
endowed. At Tasi-lhunpo he administered the vows of monkhood to several 
tiiousand novices. At the age of twenty-eight he visited Lhasa and initiated 
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the young Dalai Lama into the priesthood. In the year 1766 he received a 
deputation from the Emperor of China, consisting of ^^sakhan Kwah 
Ampan, the keeper of the grand seal Nag- wan Paljor, a 3rd grade mandarin, 
Khi-ya-thelen, together with twenty other officials. They brought him the 
Emperor’s letter written on thirteen gold tablets, each an inch thick, 
8 inches broad and about 20 inches long. The following are the contents 
of the letter : 

The commands of the all-powerful Hwah'^ (Emperor) derived of 
old from heaven, extend over all the world. The four great oceans alone 
encompass the reign of his excellent laws which are essential for the 
well-being and happiness of mankind. Throughout all the quarters in ail 
ages, the fame of Hwah’s merciful and generous protection is iU'oclaimed. 
He adores and venerates the sacred creed of the yellow hat of sublime 
precepts, whose saints, pre-eminently holy in the moral virtues, have 
toiled according to the canonical rules. Thou, 0 precious Panchhen ! 
having fuljy comprehended the teachings of that sacred creed, sittest over 
the head of the Dalai Lama. Thy illustrious predecessor has obtained 
sainthood. Thou, too, during this sojourn in the world by the obser- 
vance of diseqdine and moral rectitude, shouldst obtain sanctity. Till now 
thou hast grown more and more exalted. By this grant of a golden 
diploma and seal the all-powerful Hwah respectfully appoints thee to the 
dignities and offices of thy sjuritual ancestors, to be the sovereign, spiritual 
and temporal, of the great province of Tsah. For the propagation of the 
sacred religion over all the earth, and for the spread of thy holy fame far and 
wide, thou wilt as of old have a general authority over all Tibet. Vouchsafe 
the blessing of thy mercy and prayers over us in this central dominion ! 
The 4th day of the 1st winter month, in the 30th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Chliih-Luh^^ (of Nam-kyoh or celestial protector).” 

To this the Panchhen returned a dignified reply. In the year 1770 
he was invited to Lhasa to supervise the education of the young Dalai 
Lama. This time also he lavished his bounties over the monks and the 
beggars of the country. In the year 1771 he received an embassy from the 
Duk-desi (Deba-Eaja) of Bhutan named SJiidar which brought 

him presents of some value. The Panchhen in return deputed one of his 
secretaries to Bhutan with a letter of advice. Being informed of the miscon- 
duct of the Deba Eaja towards the Dhatika Eaja (Eaja of Oooeli Behar) whose 
territories bad been invaded by the Bhutanese and who had himself been led 
in chains to the capital of Bhutan, the Panchhen sent a messenger to Bhutan 
urging the immediate release of the captive Eaja. The Deba wrote him 
to say that he (the Deba) implicitly obeyed the command of the Luma by at 

A Chinese word. 

In English works on China ho is called Kyen-lung, 
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once setting the Eaja at liberty. The receipt of this letter greatly delighted the 
Panchhen. In the meantime the armies of the Ghatika Raja had applied for 
help from the owner of Bangala (Warren Hastings), who having espoused the 
Ghatika Raja’s ’cause, made certain proposals to the Deba, to which the latter 
did not agree. This difference gave rise to something like a war between 
the Lord of Bangala and Deba Shidar. It resulted in disasters being brought 
upon the Deba and in the occupation of a portion of his territory by the Lord 
of Bangala. To avert this calamity, Deba Shidar applied for mercy and 
intervention to this quarter, at which the Panchhen, unable to bear 
the miseries of a large number of afflicted people, sent a Deputy to the 
Court of the Lord of Bangala, entreating him to forgive the Deba Raja 
his misconduct, to restore him his territories, and to put an end to further 
hostilities. Pleased with the mild and pacific tone of the letter, the Lord 
of Bangala at once complied with the Panchhen’s requests. Thus by 
dispelling the causes of rancour and quarrel between the two powers, 
he established amity and peace, the direct consequence of which was the 
establishment of an unrestricted commercial intercourse between the different 
nations.” 

With a view to make offerings and oblations to the great Bodhisattva 
at Dorje-dan,^2 to the sacred cavern of Gaya-gauri, to the great city of 
Prayaga,'and the great river ISTairanjana (now called Liiajan or Phalgu), he 
despatched to India Tun-rampa of Doii-tse Lo-ssan tsherin,®^ and three 
Lamas together with nine young monks. The three Lamas, being unable to 
stand the excessive heat of the country, perished on the way. The Tibetan 
travellers had to encounter many difficulties and fears arising from the 
immense distance of the journey, the burning heat pf the country, the 
venomous serpents, the wild and ferocious animals, and more especially 
from the bands of robbers that infested the country at large; and to 
crown their troubles, the princes of the frontier states had stationed 
guards to stop foreign intercourse. Yet, depending on the efficacy of the 
blessing of their spiritual Lord,^^ they succeeded in accomplishing their 
object. On declaring that they were the Ta^i Lama’s priests, sent on 
pilgrimage, the Rajas of the frontier states did not molest them. On the other 
hand they received friendly assurances and warm receptions from the different 
classes of people in India. The BMpdl of Yird^asi (now called KM), named 


R&ja. of Gooch Behar. 

« Tibet. 

Dorje-dan means Vajrdsana or the diamond seat of Buddha at Buddha Q-aya. 

“ A town of considerable size near Gyal-tse. It is well known for being the spot 
where the spiritual prime minister usually takes his birth. 

Panchhen Linpockhe. 

E 


■ 
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Cliete 8ii)g Babadnv,^® to whom they carried the Panchheii’s letter, gave them 
a cordial reception. He kindly provided the travellers with passports and 
letters patent which enabled them to travel in wooden conveyances,^® as 
respectable parties. The same prince, having furnished them with convoys, 
they reached Dorje-dan in a fortnight from Yaranasi At Borje-dan they 
made grand offerings and performed divine services of five kinds before the 
image of the Maha Bodhisattva, and paid reverence to the Tirtha-dbaras, and 
Slvaridhi. They gave dinners to priests, beggars and other men. At this 
time, hearing that the Mahaguru Tasi Lamars offerings had reached Dorje- 
dan, people from different quarters assembled near the spot to see the sight. 

These spectators, full of faith, joining their palms, paid homage 
to the Supreme dispenser of mercy according to their own religious 
persuasions. They also made presents of edibles and various sorts of 
articles to these Tibetan worshippers. The travellers, having made their 
offerings at other important places of pilgrimage, arrived before the Prince 
of Yaranasi who, according to the Mahaguru’ s commands, conducted 
religious services at the Buddhist shrine of Yaranasi. He showed 
much hospitality and kindness to these Gelons^'^ with readiness and pleasure. 
At last, in order to pay homage to the Mahaguru Tasi Lama, Chete Sing 
Bahadur deputed his general Lala .Kasmiii Mall and two of his officers, 
Gusankshi-puri and Sopa-ram, to Tasi-lhunpo. Accompanying the 
Gelons they safely arrived before His Holiness. The account of the suc- 
cessful termination of this perilous pilgrimage, the offerings and oblations 
made to the sacred places and shrines, the hospitality of the natives of 
India, Chete Sing BahMur’s cordial reception of the monks and more par- 
ticularly the arrival of the Indian envoys, with presents and letters, trans- 
ported His Holiness with joy. Chete Sing’s letter which was written in 
Nagari, when translated into Tibetan, ran thus : — 

^‘To the most precious and exalted personage, the all-knower who 
sits like the parent of all living beings that inhabit the region encom- 
passed by the heaven and earth. 

We are in receipt of your favour, the perusal of which has afforded us 
as much pleasure as could be derived from an actual meeting. The enclosure 
consisting of satin and gold has been placed by me on the crown of mj 
head as the best of blessings. In accordance with your request, I arranged 
for the comfortable journey of the Gelons sent hither by you. They 
visited all the important shrines and places of pilgrimage, such as Dorje-dan, 
Pray%a and others, I provided them with letters of recommendation and 
passports as required by them, by means of which they travelled from place to 

Ohait-sing, the Raja of Benares, 

Palanquins. 

Buddhist priests in Tibet are called Geloh (Skr. Bhikshu). 
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place, well received by all men. After fulfilling their mission they have re- 
turned here. The bearer of this letter Ldla Kasmiri Mall is my faithful 
minister and general. I entreat you to be kind to him as well as to his com- 
panions, Gusankshi-puri and Sopa-ram, who are also my favorite and trust- 
worthy servants. Every act of kindness and benevolence rendered to them 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me. I also entreat you to bless me now 
and then with your kind favours. We shall also send letters to your 
Holiness. All news about this quarter will be communicated to you by 
my minister General Kasmiri Mall and the Gelons. This letter of mine 
written in ]Sf%ari I despatch with the accompanying presents, consisting of 
a model temple of the Maha-Bodhi-Ma^da of Borje-dan, an excellent watch 
studded with precious stones, a mirror, tusks of elephant, yanti (jade) and 
many other curious articles.’’ 

His Holiness was exceedingly pleased with these presents and .expres- 
sions. On the llth of the 10th lunar month a gentleman, named Bogle 
Saheb (George Bogle), with a small retinue arrived in Tibet from Bangala 
(Bengal). After making presents which consisted of many curious articles 
of glass and toys, he solicited an interview with His Holiness. He was well 
received, admitted into the hall of audience and seated on a state cushion. 
After tea was served, His Holiness and Bogle Saheb conversed together 
on different topics in the Hagari language. On the day of the full moon 
of the same month, Bogle Saheb’s party were entertained at a grand dinner 
and received many presents. The Panchhen often entered into long dis- 
courses with Bogle Saheb and evinced great delight at his answers and 
questions. His Holiness’s kind attachment to Bogle Saheb resembled that 
of a spiritual guide to his disciple or of a Lama to his almsgiver. An 
account of his conversation with Bogle Saheb, and his correspondence with 
the Lord of Bangala will be found elsewhere. On the 7th of the 3rd 
month of the following year, after a residence of five months in Tibet, Bogle 
Saheb accompanied by Bagdor Saheb (Br. Hamilton) and retinue, after 
attending a dinner given by His Holiness, started for Bangala. Mak- 
ing the usual salutation by prostrating , themselves before His Holiness, 
loaded with excellent presents consisting of silk apparel and other 
things, and furnished with the Panchhen’s reply to the letter of the Lord 
of Bangala, they rode off. A few days afterwards His Holiness dismissed the 
Envoy, General Kasmiri Mall, with two of his assistants loading them 
with pi’esents, and furnishing the Envoy with a letter for the Prince of 
Yaranasi in the Aryavarta. 

In the year 1777 the Panchhen visited Lhasa and administered the 
vows of ordination to the Dalai Lama. He also distributed aims to the 
different monasteries of Lhasa. At the age of forty-two, in the 1st lunar 
month of the year 1779, he received an invitation from the emperor of 
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China. The letter was written on a gold tablet, and inclosed was a pearl rosary. 
After compliments and enumeration of various titles, the emperor continued 
“ Most precious Panchhen Erteni, I beg thee to honour me with a visit. 

I long to see thy face.” The Panchhen in reply wrote thus, I too long to 
gratify myself by the sight of the golden face of your Imperial Majesty. 
Accordingly I have resolved to start for Pekin.” On the receipt of this, the 
Emperor in the course of a few months sent three letters one after another, 
thanIdngHis Holiness for the promised visit. On the 17tb of the 6th lunar 
month, on a Friday, at noon, His Holiness left Tasi-lhunpo for Pekin, little 
thinking that he would never return to his own country. At Yah pa-chen 
great preparations were made for his reception. Here the Dalai Lama, the 
king of Tibet Tlii-chben Erteni Noman Khan, the two Ampan, the four 
ministers of State, the Lamas, princes, nobles and householders of the 
realm assembled together to welcome His Holiness and pay him farewell 
honours. They all approached him with their parting offerings which 
consisted of gold, silver, blankets, ecclesiastical vestments, ponies, mules, 
yaks, jo,^8 a,nd countless other things. The Dalai accompanied him to a 
distance of 8 days’ journey, after which he returned to Lhasa from a place 
called Tai^i-thai. 

He met^^ with his messengers on their way back from Pekin at Lhun- 
dubphug, a place on the west of Chha-dah-La in the Kham country. Here 
he made a halt of three days which he occupied in conversation with the 
messengers. The emperor, in making inquiries, is said to have observed 
How is the health of Panchhen Erteni ? How is that of the Dalai Lama ? 
Is the Dalai Lama making fair progress in gaining accomplishments ? 
Bequest him, in my name, not to fail to honour me with a visit next year, 
by which time a great temple, like that of Potala, will have been erected 
here in China. This year, also, I have raised a monastery like that of Tasi 
Ihunpo f or him. 

‘‘'My mind is eagerly waiting for the day when the Panchhen Ereteni’s 
advent will sanctify this place. I am occupied with that thought alone. 
When His Holiness arrives in the vicinity, I shall send Wang and the 
chief ministers of state to escort him hither. My heart will overflow with 
joy, when he will arrive hereto converse with me. The very sight 
of his thrice-sacred face will increase my moral merits ten thousand- 
fold.” 

So saying he handed over to them his portrait to be presented to the 
Panchhen as a token of his deep respect for him. When the letter with the 
enclosures and the portrait were laid before the Panchhen, he was trans- 

A cross breed between a yak and a cow. 

28tb of the Tth lunar months 41 days after starting from Ta^-lbinpo. 
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ported with joy. He paid great reverence to the portrait, keeping it always 
before him. Then, by slow marches he reached Ku-bum.®® Here he 
stayed till the 10th of the 3rd lunar month, residing in the new palace 
erected by the emperor of China at a cost of Es. 2,50,000. Here in the 
Amdo country, there were 50,000 monks in all the monasteries, whom 
he entertained with food, besides distributing alms of one san to each 
monk. From the date of his starting from Tasi-lhunpo to the date of 
his arrival at Pekin, not a single month passed in which he did not receive 
five or six letters with gold tablets and rich presents. The Emperor’s 
arrangements for his comfortable accommodation and convenience were 
complete. Each halting station was furnished with 2,000 pack-ponies, 100 
dromedaries, 40 Mongol felt tents, 100 cotton tents, stuffed seats and 
cushions, chairs, and other furniture and utensils. A daily allowance of 
Es. 3,325 was allotted from the Imperial exchequer to meet the daily ex- 
penses of the Panchhen’s party. At each station there waited a chamberlain, 
a master cook, a Don-fi'er,^^ a store-keeper, several purveyors, a chaplain, 
a Borjelopon or master of the ceremonies, a physician, a chief of the 
grooms, orderlies, cooks and key bearers. The Panchhen Einpochhe’s party 
consisted of 500 monks, 100 soldiers or guards, 800 servants, 100 clerks, 
besides a few Indian Acharyas^® Mongols, Chinese and Tibetan deputa- 
tions, consisting of Le-hu Ampan, a few officers of the Ampan’s staff, Eerteni 
Homankhan, Ta-lama^^ and many other officers of State. A large convoy of 
provisions also accompanied them. The Emperor sent for him his own private 
dress, belt, fur hat, and other necessaries of a journey. Fruits and many 
sorts of dainties, and delicious dishes, and a few fish some of which were 
about thirteen feet long. The latter, though considered very delicious by 
the Chinese, were scrupulously avoided by the Panchhen and his party.®^ All 
the Lamas and chiefs of Amdo and Kham, the laity and the clergy, 
together with the princes of the 100 Mongol principalities, and the gover- 
nors of the thirteen provinces of China proper, came to pay him obeisance 
and receive benedictions from his hand. Even on the way he gave 
the vows of monkhood to three lakhs of novices. By these kind and 
generous acts he wori the affection of all people. He started from 
Kubum on the lOth of the 3rd month, and reached Siiin fort, from which 
by slow marches he arrived at a place called Pelokhe, where a deputa- 
tion from the Emperor, consisting of the High Commissioner Ta-phu, 

Vulgarly pronounced Fumhum. The birthplace of Tsonkhapa. 

The receiver of guests. 

Pandits or Buddhists. 

High rank Lamas are called Ta-lamas by the Chinese. 

<54 At Ta£-lhunpo fish life is considered very sacred. Although the rivers teem 
with varieties of fish, scarcely do the people of Tsau kill or eat them. 
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high Lama, Serab dorje, and others waited upon him. They brought 
him the following reception presents j a yellow sedan chair with 
golden spire, a pair of yellow and red umbrellas, a pair of red and 
yellow fans, embroidered with figures of dragons in gold, and nu- 
merous other things. Then slowly marching on he arrived at Taika,^'^ 
where the Imperial high priest Chankya Einpochhe, accompanied by the 
Emperor’s 6th son, also arrived to receive him. The meeting was an event 
of great joy and happiness to both parties. After exchanging presents? 
the high priest presented the Panchhen with the Emperor’s letter written 
on a gold tablet, accompanied by a Lama crown studded with pearls, pearl 
rosaries, one of the best steeds from the Emperor’s stable, a Yan-te (^jade) 
saddle, gold pots, and fine sorts of dresses. 

Fx'om here he started oS in advance 2000 loads of Tibetan articles, 
consisting of images, blankets, shawls, &c., and travelling slowly on be 
arrived on the shore of Bolonor®^ where he halted for 8 days. Here 
more than a million of Mongols assembled to receive benediction from his 
hands. He was then invited to a big monastery belonging to the Chankya 
Einpochhe, where, after giving dinners to the monks of 12 monasteries, 
he distributed alms to the mendicants. Proceeding on by slow marches, 
on the 22nd of the 7th month, he arrived at Ye-hor.^^ Here he was met 
by the chief ministers of state, ordered to be in attendance for his Holi- 
ness’s reception. Party after party of the nobles and chiefs of the 
empire arrived, all of whom dismounting from their horses, thrice pros- 
trated themselves before His Holiness. After the' usual presentation of a 
IcMiag they received benediction from his hands. The procession of these 
nobles was a pretty sight indeed. At midday the}" conducted his Holiness 
to the top of a hill to show him the scenery of the surrounding country. 
His Holiness was delighted with the extreme beauty of the place. The 
green mountains and valleys, according as they were near or distant, resembled 
heaps of emerald or sapphire. The disposition of the natural obelisks of 
rocks, resembling so many piles of ehborten, and the fine verdure, with rows 
ofjuni|)er and birch, round numerous gardens, ravished bis eyes. 'On all 
sides, there were bowers and orchards bearing varieties of flowers and fruits.' 
The green corn-harvest that filled the country, the endless springs, and 
silvery cataracts that poured forth their foaming water from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and the charming serenade from the warbling groves greatly 

Called in Tibetan Ta^i-Chhog-phel. 

Lake Dolonor or seven lakes. 

Visited by Col. Prijevalsky who calles it Jehole or Yebole. The Chinese call 
it Ye-hor and the Tibetans call it Tshe-jole. 

Khatag means a presentation Scarf, 
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refreshed him who was so long tired by continual marches in the endless 
steppes of Mongolia, and broke the monotony of his journey. The Emperor’s 
palace, environed by numerous shrines, appeared like a celestial mansion. 
The most remarkable of all the buildings at Ye-hor were the two monas- 
teries called Potala and Tasi-lhunpo, newly erected after their prototypes 
of IT and Tsah. Their workmanship and architectural finish struck 
him with wonder. Just as he was stepping to the back of this sublime 
eminence, there arrived, accompanied by Chankya Einpochhe and many 
high officials, the Emperor’s prime minister Ar-a-phu-gdfi, to conduct 
His Holiness before the Emperor’s presence. First they presented him with 
the Emperor’s hlidtag^^ and with tea. He was then conducted, carried on a 
State sedan, towards the palace gate, the left and riglit sides of which were 
lined with innumerable banners and umbrellas, amidst the solemn and 
imposing music of drums, cymbals, and clarionets. The Emperor, descend- 
ing from his throne, came to the door of the reception-room to welcome 
His Holiness. As soon as he saw the Emperor’s face, the Panchhen was 
attempting to kneel down, when the Emperor stopped him. Then the 
Emperor, presenting the auspicious Midtag ^ softly touched his hands and 
said — “ Welcome, Lama ! Is your Holiness’s health all right ? On 
account of the length and tediousness of the journey, I believe your 
Holiness has become exceedingly fatigued ?” By your Imperial Majesty’s 
mercy and kindness,” replied the Panchhen, “ no fatigue or weariness could 
do me harm.” After a copious exchange of sincere, and polite expressions, 
the Emperor, holding his hand, conducted him to the top. of a spacious 
throne where, seated confronting each other, they conversed as intimate 
friends. The Emperor added, “ Your Holiness has arrived here at a very 
happy and auspicious time. To-day is the 70th anniversary of my birth. 
I am exceedingly delighted.” After a few minutes’ stay here, the Emperor 
conducted him to the great palace, where seated as before, they both re- 
freshed themselves with delicious tea and engaged in conversation. On this 
occasion the Emperor took offi from his own neck the necklace of pearls of 
inestimable value, — each pearl as large as an apricot— and put it on the 
Lama’s neck. He also presented His Holiness with a yellow satin hat, 
the top of which was adorned with a pearl as large and regular as a 
hen’s egg. Presently, they went to the new monastery of Tasi-lhunpo 
where a grand and sumptuous dinner was served. As '’soon as it was 
finished, the Panchhen’s presents were laid before the emperor. They 
consisted of a silver mandal, images of Buddha, Tsonkhapa and 
Sambhara wrought in solid gold, one thousand gold 1000 saddle 

ponies, turquoises, corals, and amber, besides incense sticks, European 

A gold mn is equivalent to 60 Rupees. 

Called in China joss-sticks. 
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broadcloth, Tibetan broadcloth, and shawls, all of which formed 100 
horse-loads. The Jasag Lama’s’J'i presents to the Emperor were half as 
much as those of his master the Panchhen Rinpochhe. The Sopon-Chhenpo 
and chamberlain'^^ also* made presents, each half as much as the above. 
The Emperor, at the first meeting, had made the following presents : Maiu 
dals of gold and silver, three excellent embroidered pictures of the three 
Tantrik systems, Guhya-Saraaja, Sambara Chakra, and Bhairava Chakra, 
a few of the finest gold painted China cups, a gold mendicant’s platter, a 
gold spittoon, a gold water- sprinkler, a pair of gold vases, a gold incense- 
burner, a square brocade carpet studded with turquoise ; many articles of 
jade and crystal, 500 scarves, 500 gold san^ 50 of the very best satin robes, 
9 tiger skins, 9 leopard skins, 9 fox skins, 1000 white ermine skins, 1000 
beaver skins, and 1000 lamb skins of the finest fur. The Jasag Lama and 
others also received suitable presents. The next day the emperor went to 
J^eturn visits at the Panchben’s residence at Ye-hbr Tasilbunpo. Prom 
the 28rd of the month for two days they met each other twice or thrice daily 
and talked on various topics, each time exchanging presents. Prom the 
25th for 12 days they spent their time in witnessing magical and illusive 
feats and performances, wonderful sights, horse-racing, dances, operas and 
theatricals. During his residence at"Ye*hor the Panchhen did not forget 
his religious duties. He initiated many thousands of monks, made offei’- 
ings to all the temples and vibaras, and distributed alms to the congre- 
gation of monks. All these acts of piety and virtue raised him high in 
the Emperor’s esteem. One day the Emperor presented him with a seal of 
yafiti (jade) and a diploma written on golden tablets. In his conversation the 
Emperor expressed great anxiety for the welfare of the Tibetans — How 
is the Dalai progressing in his studies ? What interest does he shew in 
hearing religious sermons ? Does he possess intelligence and talents ? Does 
he show parental love and affection for his subjects ? What is his age ? 
What are the religious accomplishments of the Panchhen himself?” — were 
some of the points of his enquiries, to all of which excellent answers were 
given by his Holiness. The Emperor, in accordance with the custom of his 
ancestors, presented the Panchhen with the Imperial Diploma and seal, 
appointing him the sovereign of the whole of Tibet, advising him to exert 
himself well to promote religion and the welfare of his subjects. The 
Panchhen then addressed the Emperor : 

Jasag Lama is the prime minister of the Panchhen Rinpochhe and Lord Treasurer 
of Tsah. 

72 Called in Tibetan Rsxmpon. 

73 This does not roh the Dalai of his right, because the Panchhen and the Dalai 
hear the relation of spiritual son and father, vice versa when they differ in age, and of 
brothers when they are of equal age. 
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“ 0 Heaven -elected sovereign, incarnate Man ju-ghosba Thou who art 
likethepareiitof all moving beings inhabiting this earth and the illarainated 
firmament, espeeiallv of Cidna, Tibet and Tartary (lior), hast vouchsafed to 
show so much kindness to such a 2 >etty Lama as mj humble self. Where- 
fore we shall gratefully apply ourselves to praying to the three Holies 
to prolong your Imperial Majesty’s life and happiness. There is nothing 
more to convey to your Majesty than the expressions of our sincere thanks 
and assurance of serving your Majesty to the best of our power in all spiri- 
tual matters.” On the 28th of the 8tli lunar month they bid good-bye to 
Yebor. On the 1st of the 9th month the Paiichhen arrived at the yellow 
shrine of the Imperial palace of Pekin wliere he took up his residence. 
The Emperor paid him a visit at the palace of Kema park. On the ICth 
he was invited to the Emperor’s palace, where he spent three days. This 
time both he and the Emperor conversed in private, for 6 hours. Afterwards 
he visited all the palaces of the Emperor, conversed with the chiefs and nobles 
of Pekin, sent o:h:erings to the 28 temples of the Emperor, and distributed 
alms and food to about 10,000 monks. The Emperor entertained him 
with several dinners and theatricals, and at times he heard his sermons. 
Even at Pekin his Holiness did not fail to administer the vows of priest- 
hood to several thousand monks. 

On the night of the 25th he felt a strong headache and irritating pains 
in his nose. In the morning he communicated his ailment to his .servants. 
Next morning Sopoii Chhenpo asked him how he felt daring the night. 
Nothing very serious, replied the Lama. On the night of the 26th he did 
not take any food and said that he ailed very much. He also complained of 
colic and biliousness. All these symptoms of approaching danger alarmed 
the Sopon Chhenpo who at once communicated his fears to his colleagues. 
The Chahkya Rinpoehhe and some of the Emperor’s physicians, came to feel , 
his pulse. They declared, that except some disorders and bodily agita- 
tions, they saw nothing so serious in his pulse as would tend to endanger 
his life. On the 27th his Holiness performed the service of MahakMa for 
the Emperor’s benefit. Hearing of the illness of his Holiness from the 
Chahkya Rinpoehhe, the Emperor requested him to take a few days’ rest. 
The Panchhen himself also thought that a short cessation from labour 
might do him good. After a few days’ rest, he seemed to recover. During 
this time he performed many pious acts, giving alms to 7,500 beggaz^s, 
and ransoming 3,00,000 animal lives. His illness again returned. The 
Emperor, unmindful of ceremonies, privately attended him with two of his 
chief physicians who administered medicines to him. After this, his 
sprightliness to some extent increased, and bis cheerfulness revived. 

74 The Emperor of China is the incarnation of Manju SM or Manju Ghosha. the 
Lord of learning and wisdom. 
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He was always merry when in the company of Oliahkye Einpochhe and 
the Emperor’s fifth son. Outwardly, there were no traces of indisposition, 
but it was apparent that his UvSual temper and appearance had undergone 
some change, and liis friends and servants when they saw that be could 
take no food at all became very uneasy at heart. Once, Sopon Ohhenpo, 
drawing up his sleeves, saw an eruption resembling small-pox on his arms. 
He at once showed it to the Jasag Lama. 

Being informed of this, the Emperor immediately sent his best physi- 
cians to attend his Holiness. Examining the pulse, they found nothing 
ominous, but could not mistake the eruption as other than that of small- 
pox. They gave him some medicines, but to no efect. He soon succumbed. 
On the 1st of the 11th month, he sent for the two Indian Pandits who 
had accompanied him in all his travels from Tasi-lhunpo, one of whom 
happened to be absent, but the other, named Purnagir, came. Seeing Pur- 
nagir’s face, his Holiness’s became cheerful, and his last words were ad- 
dressed to Purnagir in the Xrya language. In the afternoon, sitting up 
in a cross-legged posture like Buddha Amitabha, he passed away from this 
world. A few minutes after, his person, still retaining its former brightness, 
contracted to the size of a boy. During this portentous interval there 
appeared many auspicious omens and sights. This melancholy event 
cast the whole of Pekin into mourning. The Emperor overwhelmed 
with sorrow, did not come out of his chamber for many days. The Sopon 
Chhenpo, J asag Lama, Chankya Einpochhe were the chief mourners. The 
Emperor preserved the corpse in a coffin of gold and made offierings to it 
for 100 days* The Emperor and the government of Tsan distributed 
immense alms to the mendicants and the destitute for the benefit of the 
departed. Offerings were sent to all the monasteries and religious establish- 
ments of China, Amdo, Tibet and Hor for the increase of the moral merit 
of the deeply lamented Panchhen, which cost 32 millions of Eupees. The 
Emperor constructed a chhorten of gold at a cost of 42,000 Eupees or 7,000 
gold sari in which the coffin was placed. On the 12th of the 2nd month, in 
the following year he sent up this massive tomb to Tasi-lhunpo, engaging 
500 conveyors. The Chankya Einpochhe and the 0th prince accompanied 
the remains as far as three days’ journey. Great honours were paid to the 
remains of this deeply lamented and illustrious guest by all classes of men of 
the celestial Empire. The arrangements for the reception of the remains 
were equal to what were made for the Panchhen during his journey. At the 
command of the Emperor the Ampan and many of the generals accompanied 
the remains to Tasi-lhunpo. Immense offerings were made to the coffin 
on the way. Headed by the Dalai Lama, all the Lamas of IT and 
Tsan came to make obeisance to their late beloved spiritual guide and 
sovereign whose remains reached Tasi-lhunpo on the 21st of the 6tb month. 
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All the earnings of the deceased were spent in pious services. About 
200,000 silver saA were expended in alms to the poor, and all the 
presents, made by the Emperor, together with those obtained from 
other sources, of the estimated value of 4,15,665 sai were spent in 
erecting his tomb and in decorating and adorning it with precious stones 
and satin flags on which were woven such mystic phrases as Ye-dhanna-hetTi, 
&e. This was the greatest and noblest and perhaps the wisest of the 
sovereign Lamas that ever appeared within the snow-girt realm of Tibet. 
Equally wise and noble was his friend the great Chhinluh, the Emperor 
of the celestials. 


JTames of the important Stages of Tasi Taldan Yeie Lamars Journey 
from TasiJhunjgo to JBehin. 1779 A. D. 


Tibet, 




Ta^i-^on (a village) . 

Dorje-p6 (a village). 

Lug-don-shika (a large village). 
Tsah-tsan-naga (a small lake). 
Shon-shoii-doii-kar-gan (an insignificant vil 
lage), 

Lha-bu-kar-teg. 

Ta-bab-sum-do (the junction of three roads). 
Esom-than (plain). 

Lha thah*koh (pasture plain). 
Ma-kyansum-do. 

Yan-tufl-sam pa (bridge). 

S'' og-bu-lam*nag. 

S'og“bu-pa-lha. 

Yan-pa-Chan, ta^i thon-mon. (River Yan-pa- 
chan with abridge.) 

Na-thu-mo, (one day’s journey west of Lhasa). 
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16. 

Sha-bdg. 


17. 

Bas-t shan-lha-cbliui- kb a (river) 


18. 

Eur-karmai-do. 

m'm' 

19. 

Ne-u-tban. 

QS5ri*^’zj5i’^^'a=;’ 

20. 

Bam-tod-tasi-tbaii (a large village). 


21. 

Chborten-gya-pa (there is a Cbborten near it). 

QHtlT'ic 

22. 

Bab-roii (a small village). 

ai'siciF 

23. 

Na-tah-mo. 


24i. 

Wyng-ebbu-kba (river). 

-a ■ 

25. 

S'a-pur-tbTi (swampy place). 


26. 

Obhu-kar-mo (river). 

WS'jrp’ 

27. 

ISTak.cbbu-mani (a long Mendaii near tbe vil- 
lage. This is the boundary between Tibet 

and Kbam). 



Kham. 


28. 

Nak-chhupar-bu (a large town with a garri- 
soned fort and a monastery). 


29. 

Tba-tsban-la - deb . 

g’3jK|’5iai’ 

80. 

Cbhu-nak-gan (steppe). 

■■■■ . 

g'aj'f X^l 

81. 

Chyo-pho-de-rog (steppe). 

jRisi'sraQi' 

82. 

S^'ag-thii (steppe). 


88. 

Tag-kar-mo (steppe). 

jjxi'Qja'^jRW' 

8^. 

S’dg-lai-sam (a high mountain). 


85. 

Lbun-diig-bilg (steppe). 


86. 

Dah-la (a high mountain). 


87. 

Tsha-chhti-kha (a hot spring). 

aorzT’I’jQi' 

88. 

Bal-va-M-ydl (steppes). 


89. 

Aka-dam-chhu (an extensive swamp). 


^ A mountain of low altitude. 
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^qI'^'^siq - w 

<?pq'l''^’qr^feC 

^va'WsrV 

->5 




40. Tag-kar-clihnn-va (a rocky hill). 

41. Tag-kar-chhe-va (a rocky peak). 

42. To-lonpa-thur (a cluster of seven mounfcains). 

43. Kyah-chhui-ntib (river). 

44. Me-dothah (a plain filled with flints). 

45. San-khnpun-gyi4ar ffo-kyithan. 

46. Tun-dfigda (steppe). 

47. Tun-t hog (stejppe). 

48. I^Ia-mo-chhe (steppe). 

49. Hor-chhendul-go (steppe). 

50. Tha-tshansiim-do (steppe). 

51. Di-chhli (a great river larger than the Tsanpo 

near Tasi-lhunpo.) 

52. Di-go-lailho-^am. 

53. Di-goi-laichyafi-sam, 

54. Di-chhuilho-'dain, 

55. Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 

56. Lab-tse-kar-chhfijfi (obo). 

57. Ghhti-mar-kha (river). 

58. Yak-go-la-ten (a high mountain). 

59. Sau-snm-do (steppe). 

60. Lan-ma-Mn (steppe). 

61. Pa-yam ha-*raila-^am (a high mountain). 

62. La-tehgal-na-sam (on the back of this moun- 

tain). 

63. La-matho-lo-ga (a small hill called Lama’s 

Skull). 


^ A high mountaia. 


2 Horth face. 


® South hank of Di-chu. 
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64, 

Zema-than (thorny plain). 


65. 

KhA-khd-Ama (steppe). 


66. 

Tshokya-rih (a lake about 5 miles in length 



and a mile in breadth). 

S’l' 

67. 

Ma*chya (steppe). 

sVX 

68. 

Tsho-soma (small lake). 

" ■ -sl> ■ ■ 

69. 

Bo-hase-be-sd (steppe). 

a'jffi'S'i' 

... 

70. 

The-men-khu-tsd. (steppe). 


71. 

Dam*kar (steppe). 


72. 

Ma-chhenbom-raikah-ri-thoh (snow moun- 



tains). 


73. 

Turinur gyi-lhoharase (lake). 


74. 

A!rig-chhd."tshen (a hot spring). 




? V'NT 


Upper Mongolia, Khokhonur. 

■ / 

-vr-v' 

75. 

SVro-la (low moixntain range). 

< 

76. 

TTr-ge-ta-tshah (a camp monastery). 

^ cs 'V' . 

S-5rJsi'3r<?r^ 

77. 

ChhdL-migme-loh (streamlet). 


78. 

S'a-la-thu (nomad -village). 


79. 

Alonbu-lag (contains many fountains). ^ 


' 80. 

Ta-tshahtasi-gadanpal-jor-lih (monastery lo- 



cated in stone building). 


81. 

Ha-tho-lai (inner side of a mountain). 

wi'? 3)'^’ 

82. 

Tsho-^on-po (lake Khokhonur). 

Sz^'S’X' 

83. 

Kd.n-khd.-re (nomad village). 


84. 

Ho-yor-tho-lo-keh (two peaks). 

S'g'a'w 

85. 

Khd-khdlo-keh (a hill). 


86. 

Tsha-gantho-lo-keh (a hill). 


^ A very high, and gnowy mountain. 
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Ni-Dai-La (the mountains of Sun and Moon ). 
Toii-kborgon-pa (monastery presided over by 
a Kbutug-tu and containing 800 monks). 


Hal-jin-ta-pa. 

Ton-khorkbar (a fort and a town). 
Go-kyakbar (a fort and small town). 

Te- mart bail (a fertile plain). 

Kti-bum or vulgarly Kum-bum (a large town) 


Chiua, 


94. Silin (fortress and town containing 300,000 

men). 

95. Sbi-yan Pban-yi (a Chinese town). 

96. Pbiii"tun-yi (a town). 

97. Kau-ten-tsi (a small town). 

98. Nen-pi (khar or fort and town with a popu- 

lation of 30,000) . 

99. La-pa-cbbin (a small town with about 10,000) . 

100. Pin-kd-^an (small town). 

101. Ho kbyo-ii yi (town). 

102. S'o-lan-tsi (small town). 

103. Tbon-cbo-yi (small town). 

104. Ton-lan (kbar or fort and large town contain- 

ing 60,000 men). 

105. Pbin-cbbin-pbu (a village). 




^ A mountain of moderate elevation. 

2 A low mountain. 

3 Birth-place of Tsonkhapa. 
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106. 

Ssnn-ian (a town containing 20,000), 


107. 

Khwan-ko (village). 


108. 

Sa-yan-jan (military outpost). 


109. 

Tun-tsi (a village). 


110. 

Tin-phin-slm (a village). 



Ala-KSha, Lower MoisrooLiA, m the sexse 

THAT THE MOHOOI/IAH PLATEAUX SLOPE 

HOWlsr TOWARDS THE HORTH. 

'^' X^'C- ■ ■ ■ 

3:(^p&’’P,’'Q3-gi^ 

111. 

Me»khe-to-lon (nomad town). 

... ■ -<S'. 

112. 

A-le-su-i-hu-tag (sandbanks and loam- piles). 


113. 

Ye kke tliun-keh (small nomad village). 


114. 

Hti-lan or Khu-lan (nomad village). 

.'■V*:''V*- ■' 

115. 

" Ho-yor Hu-tag (there are two wells here). 


116. 

Au Ion Hii tag (contains many wells). 


117. 

Thti-Myur Hala-ka (small nomad village). 


118. 

Pin-chhih-phti (a small Chinese fort). 


119. 

Nih'^a (khar or fort) a large fortress under a 



Mogul Prince son-indaw of the Emperor, 

contains 50,000 men. 


120. 

Ma-chhu (river Hoangho). 

o .'ot . ■*v^. 

"<!> : ■ ■ 

121. 

Ehih-chhin-ko-wu (small nomad village). 


122. 

Tha-pdn-au-po (contains 5 “obos’’). 

SCSQI'I.«1' 

123. 

Ooh-khul-tshig (nomad village). 

a%Qi<v' 

124. 

Tho-thu-le (pasture land). 


125. 

Tho-so-thii-’Am (small nomad village). 

^'W 

-^r. ,-\r -V" '^^ ■ . 

erQr^’a’‘2T'''i'' 

126. 

127. 

Su-ji (pasture land). 

On-lontho-lo-ka (a hilly place). 


128. 

Parotho-lo-ka (contains many hillocks). 


129. 

Mi-lan (a pasture land). 

<N 

180, 

Ha-rakopi (a small desert4ike plain). 
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131. 

Ool-chifchlx-sTi-nii (a monastery). 


132. 

Chba-ganili-keli (a pasture bill). 


133. 

Chba-gancbbTx-lo-thu {a plain filled with 


134. 

white stones). 

Mo-tonpu-lag (a fountain with trees). 

zli'yw 

135. 

Por-su-Ha (a desert-like plain). 

a6-E|3i'«f'qj;'ai' 

136. 

Cbba-ganso-por-ka (a cborten built of wliite 


137. 

stone). 

Mur-ga-tsbiig (a mountain of low altitude). 

■/■'‘x ' ^ CS^AT , . . 

138. 

Cber-keb-i-gol (river). 


139, 

Pa-ga-na-rin Er-ge (a large landslip)* 


140. 

Ho-tbon-gol (a large river). 

tij'Tici'vg' 

141. 

Ha-taii-Ho-sbu (a rocky bill). 

F'^'’v’a'<v’^’ 

^ “O, nS , 

142. 

Je-kebsu-thu-su-me (monastery). 


143. 

Tan-gye-lih (monastery, 100 monks). 


144. 

Tbub-tan ge-pbel-lifi (monastery, 200 monks). 

, , . • ,o 

145. 

Tasi Mi-gyur-lin (monastery, 150 monks). 

O ■\/^"V' . ■ 

146. 

Mii-tai-to-kon (a tent monastery). 

'■' Ok. 'Cs. ■■■'■• ■ 

147. 

Pa-ri-ehbi (a nomad town). 


148. 

Ta-ra (a nomad town). 


149. 

Dor-je (a nomad town). 

^C^a'JRai' 

150. 

Wah-pai-san (a high mountain). o 

c c. n 

15 L 

Pa- ga-pi-cbbai-cbbi ( pas t ure-laiid) . 


152. 

Peio-ba (pasture-land). 

■^r -v- 

153. 

Tbo-ga-mod (a nomad town). 

V. Ok Ok cs 

154. 

Ge-gan-ni-pee-^ih (a large monasteryiastery). 

g’P^S' 

155. 

Khu-kbe-ho-thfi (a large fortress, *' 


156. 

diers and a population of 60 ' 

Khar-jfifon-po. 

a 


Mogul and Chinese 


50 
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xm' 

157. 


158. 


159. 

aa’TO'S’i' 

160. 


161. 


162. 


168. 


164. 



165, 


166. 

gcxf-g-QIsi- 

167. 


168. 


169. 

' -<1 ' 

170. 

r* 

171. 

V 

172. 

^ N, 

173. 

■ O' "VV*. 

Wq- 

174. 


175, 


176. 

177. 


178. 
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Cbha-gan (a white stone chorten and small 
monastery). 

So-ber-ga (ditto ditto). 

Mai“tri (a small monastery). 

Cbba-gankbu-kbu-re (inhabited village with 
a few nomads). 

Tsa-bapo4ag (contains a fountain), 

P-dm-pa-tbu (pasture-land). 

0-sti-tbu (pasture-land). 

Tai-kai (gon-pa monastery) (monastery, 200 
monks). 

Tel-der-pu-iag (contains a well). 

Pa-yon-bti-lag (contains a well). 

Tbal-b-d-lag (contains a well in the middle of 
the plain). 

Jdn-na-rin 0-sun (contains a streamlet). 

Gbba-ganer-ge (a landslip), (iij is sometimes 
pronounced as ge and at others as heh). 

Ta-lanthu-ru (filled with a kind of shrub 
from which Chinese paper is made). 

Kun-joi-gom (nomad village). 

Pla-ya-tu-wai-suma (a large monastery con- 
taining 500 monks). 

Jib-ha-lan-thii (a range of hills). 

Er-teni-tog-shin-0-2)a (contains ^^obo'*), 

Paga-hwa-char (contains a mine of soda). 

, Khii-khu-dere-su (covered with long grass)* 

Tagi (a nomad town). 

Thon-jug (a nomad town). 
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179. 

IsTar-thti-sti-nie (a small monastery). 


180. 

Gun-Nvura (a small lake). 


' :i8L 

Sil-ge-kim (a nomad village). 

^3i -pja-^* 

182. 

Shan-tiii-gol (a small river). 


183. 

Ghha-gan-lag (contains a well). 

1 

^ 1 

184. 

Tsbo-ddn (contains a large Lamasary with 

or y 

1 


3.000 monks, a place of commerce with 

20.000 people). 

-v" 1 

Ti-q?-? -J:' ^ 

185. 

To-lon-nor (Dolonor). 

cs 

-o. 

186. 

A’la-than-tu-shi (a nomad town). 

z5Fj;-a3i'^Jv* 

187. 

Po-ra-nn-der (contains pasture hills). 

"V" 

■Sfil'V 

188. 

Chog-to (a valley with pastures). 


189, 

Yah-su (a small stream). 

■^r cs_ 

3)q‘^3i* 

190. 

Hol-chhin (a nomad village) . 


19i; 

Sai-han-ta-pa (a high mountain which cannot be 

Na-^3iwq' 

192. 

crossed in one day, — a shelter for robbers). 
Sai“han-0-pa (contains an ‘‘ obo’^). 

. -V''V^ . 

198. 

Chha-gan-ho-ro (boulder- plains and undu- 

a. " 

194. 

lated valleys). 

Saii-ta-pa (a low bill). 

■■ ,■<>»■ o>' ■" ■ ■ 

m^w 

195. 

Thai-ji (low hill). [mountains). 


196. 

Ker-chhi-lan-ama (a saddle between two 

>%£»■ ■■' ■N&' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

197. 

Kur-gun-hara (a rocky valley). 


198, 

Mu-ran ta-pa (a high mountain). 

a-3j-'55"ii* 

199. 

Theme-ha-ta (contains a huge rock). 

<^5 

200. 

Lei-pa-sdmx (contains a small monastery). 



China, 

■V-V* V H. 

201. 

Ko-ko-ge-ther (Chinese town). 


202. 

Shih-kiih (contains a Mogul and Chinese 

# 


population). 
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N. -yr "yr 

rif!9;;i!r5|5;' 

203. 

Ye*hor (plio-dan or palace) ( Jebor or 

Jebole). 


204. 

Wan-su-tlien (a large town). 


7g3i'i«3j'?tc:* 

205. 

Kwan-yin-liii (a Chinese town). 



206. 

Hara-hotho (contains a fort and town). 


207. 

HM-si-liii (a large town). 



208. 

Waii-kya-yin-tse (a large city). 



209. 

Khyan-sa-yu (a large town). 


-Vo, 

210. 

Hwan-tbo-liii (a large town). 



cs cs 

jR-Qic;' 
W3i-j53i ■^■c; 

^^3i-a^7'3f3}. 

1 Cl § 

c, '\r -v 

Q(F*^'as 

^Q5c;*7g*<v 

'»=;• 

’J-zT-S- 


ua-^cj-Aj-gi;* 

5,Q'iC;-5E::-§-^-fZC;- 

^ Q. 

Qld'f y* 


21L Sl-M (a large town). 

212. Men-clan-han (a town). 

213. Pan-^i-yin (a large town). 

214. Nan-thas-men (a large town). 

215. Yo-thin-tse (a large town). 

216. Lo-chi-cliho-ko (contains a stone-bildge). 

217. Ta-mei (a small town). 

218. Yun-san (ditto). 

219. !Kho-yd-^an (a large town), 

220. Nafi-^i-so (a small town). 

221. Lafi-kwa-su (a town). 

222. Chliin (a small town), 

223. Ba-ba-phu (ditto). 

224. Pekin (Imperial Palace and Capital). 

225. Bee-clijar-Hwan-si (contains Dalai Lamas 

monastery). 


^ Contains Emperor’s palace. 
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YI.---LIPE AND LEGEND OF TSON KHAPA (LO-SSAi^f.TAGPA), 
THE GEEAT BUDDHIST EEFORMER OF TIBET. 

Tson-kbapa was born in 1378, A. DA in tbe town o£ Tson. kba 
(or Onion valley) in Amdo in Eastern Tibet. His father's name was 
Lubum-ge, and that of bis mother Sbin-ssab-a-ebbo. Tlie bouse in 
•which be was born was overhung by a sandal-wood tree rich in foliage. 
It is said to have borne a hundred thousand leaves, on every one of which 
was visible the naturally grown picture of Tathagata S ehge-iia-vo (Simha 
dhvani). There having spontaneously appeared on the bark of that 
wonderful tree the mantras sacred to Manjusri, the protector of the three 
classes of beings, men, suras and asuras, the men of the place 
erected a cliaitya at its foot. A large monastery containing 10,000 monks 
-was established near it and called the monastery of Kubum Chamba- 
lih. It is said that the marvellous leaves of the selfsame sandal tree 
are even at the present day observed by pilgrims to bear the Tathagata’s 
image inscribed, as it were, by nature. 

When three years old, Tsoh-khapa received the first initiatory 
sacrament from the celebrated Karmapa Lama Eolpai-dorje, who gave him 
the name Kun-gah-nifipo. At the age of seven the young novice is said 
to have been miraculously visited by Vajrapani and the Indian saint Dipan- 
kara SH-jnana (called Atisa in Tibet), from whose hands he received benedic- 
tion. Having attained his eighth year, he received the second sacrament of 
novices from the sage Ton- dub Einchhen who changed his name to Lo-ssan- 
tagpa or Sumatildrti in Sanskrit. From the same Lama he received 
instructipn in the Sutras and Tantras. His study-room is said to have 
been filled with sacred volumes, the lustre of which served him for light. . 
At the age of sixteen he visited Tibet proper, where in the principal monas- 
teries of U and Tsan, such asDewa-chan <fec, he studied the sacred literature 
of the Buddhists under such eminent scholars, as Lama Wumapa, Je-tsun 
Ben-dah-va, the hermit of Lho-brag named Lakyi-dorje, Tasi-seilge 
&c. At the age of twenty he took the monastic vows from Tshui-thim 
Binchhen, when he manifested a very powerful memory. He was able 
to recite at a time about 553 slohas of the Dulva without t mistake. He 
was afterwards initiated into the vows of Bodhisattva and others of the 
strictest kind appertaining to the Tantras. He now acquired the right 
to confer benediction on others. He also propitiated the divine mother 
Tara called Dolma in Tibet, Dugkar-sam^ja Guhya, Sambara, Bliairava 
and others of his tutelary dieties. The great Indian teacher, Nagarjuna, 
Shi Saraha and the all-knowing Buton, besides many other Indian and 

^ On the 10th lunar month of the year, bearing the name ‘ fire-bird/ of the 6th 
cycle in Tibetan chronology. 
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Tibetcan Buddhists miraculously visited him at the time of his studying 
their metaphysical woi*ks. Of all these divine visitors Manjusii, the god 
of learning and wisdom, was his greatest friend. In fact he acquired 
great proficiency in all classes of science then known in India or Tibet. 
In the whole of Kaiieban or the Himavat country, he was unrivalled 
amongst the learned. Gonpo-chhag-dug or the six-armed Bodhisattva 
(Yajrapani), Pehar Gyalpo, Vaisramana, the lord of death called Tam-chhen 
S'injese and other guardians of the world became his friends and helped 
him uninterruptedly in the work of Dharma and the preservation of 
moral discipline and purity among the clergy. 

Even from his boyhood Tsoh khapa used daily to commit sixteen 
pages of his text-books to memory. In Tibet he studied up to the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, when he mastered the Tibetan translation of the Sans- 
krit Buddhist scriptures and the sdstms, the greater and smaller vehicles of 
law, the ancient and modern versions of Buddha’s precepts, and the 
philosophies of the various heretical and Buddhist schools. By these 
accomplishments he became matchless in learning in Tibet. After 
finishing his studies he devoted himself to writing various commentaries 
and works, such as aphorisms, Lam-rirn, ]^ag-rim, Tantras, Vinaya, 
Paramitas and logic. At the time of his commenting on the Tantrik work 
called Sambara-mdla tantra, the god Sambara is said to have miraculously 
appeared before him and remarked — Tson khapa ! even in India such 
excellent commentaries and synopses as yours were never made.” At the 
time of his commenting on the Kalaehakra,” its reputed author, the 
celebrated Chandra Kirti, Emperor of S'ambhala, is said to have inspired 
him. The Yeshe-khadoma (the fairies of learning) are said to have 
miraculously transported him to S'ambhala before the presence* of that 
* deified emperor. 

At the age of thirty-seven he bethought himself of paying a visit to 
India and invoked Manju-sri to advise him on the matter. Manju-^ri 
personally appeared before him and said, ‘‘ If by remaining in Tibet, through 
the medium of yoga, you invoke the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, great good 
will accrue to living beings. If, for that particular purpose which can as well 
be attained by residence in Tibet, you visit India, your life will be shortened, 
consequently you will ultimately do less good to the world. I therefore 
exhort you to follow Nagaijuna and Chandra Kirti in doctrinal theories, and 
Atisa in meditative science, and Upali in ritual and religious observances. 
0 saintly Tsofikhapa ! let your school be diffused over the whole of Jarnbu- 
dvipa and let mankind abide by its teaching !” On hearing this, Tsongkhapa 
gave up the idea of visiting India. After thirteen years of meditation (yoga 
in solitude) he obtained samddhi, after which he saw several of his tutelary 
deities. Even the fairies of learning came in visible form to j)ay tiieir 
respects. 
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He acquired great proficiency in argumentative philosophy and vya- 
karapa Once, mthe courseof twenty days, he finished reading 100 volumes 
ot Sutras and Tantras, and m thirty days he unravelled the intricacies o£ 
those books. H.s acquirements in the Alankara Vidya (rhetoric) and 
m Upadesa were considerable, for he was found capable of exqilainim. three 
volumes ot such works daily. He was possessed of rare gifts of elocution 
In fact, being an inspired orator, in the midst of a crowded assembly con ' 
sisti,^ of sevei-al thousand men, he could make himself heard to the 
satisfaction ot all. His delivery is said to have been uniform and en-^a-ino- 
bang without variation m the pitch of his voice. Being free froiirany 
kind ot disease either of mind or body, he preached with untiring zeal in the 
daytime and during the n ght time. He used to sit in yoy. in communion 
with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. “Such rare talents and assiduity” 
remarks a libetan author^ “have never been noticed in any of the 
libetan Lamas of ancienr or modern times,” The works composed bv 
Tsonkbapa are replete with sense and profound reasoning. Excellence 
ot style, perspicuity and conciseness are their never-failing attributes. Few 
authors can boast of such excellencies as embellish his extraordinary writin<Ts 
They are scrupulously free from errors and blunders of any kind. Arrange- 
ment and judicious order are no unimportant characteristics of his writings 
His works are faultless in the qualities called an^a, pratyanga and tnila 
in consequence ot which they are easy and intelligible to the general 
reader. In Gr^^mar and Dialectics his reputation stands unrivalled 
in High Asia. He teld long discussions with the learned philosophers 
of Tibet and Amdo. The well known Dharma Einebhen and Ge lee 
pal-ssang were forced to acknowledge his superiority. He discussed the 
merits ot iU prasanga mddhyamilea school with the celebrated Tao' tshano- 
Lochhava and,- Sherab Ein-chhen whom he vanquished by his “powerful 
logic and obliged to compose 80 slokas or verses in his praise! From 
that date bis fame spread all over the country. The pride of rival 
was- humbled when they came in contact with him, and thev 
prostiated . themselves before him in reverence and awe. These were 
the causes which led to the wide diffusion of his reforms. Prior to his 
advent. Buddhism, though widely spread in Tibet, had greafly degenerated 
through having assimilated much of the Bon heresy, and Lpeciallv 
on account of the clergy having shewn some disregard for moral discipline 
and the teaching of Buddha. Every one behaved as he pleased under 
the shelter of its corrupt doctrines, and practised diabolical acts in the 
name of the Tantras. There were few among the Tibetan clergy who 
abstained from women and wine. It was TsoAkhapa who preached strict 

= «Gyal iTVaA mKhanpo, the late abbot of the Sera monastery who wrotn » 
voluminous life of Xsoh-khapa. ® 
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observance of the laws of theDulva (vinaya or moral discipline), and by thus 
conforming to the precepts of Buddha, he revived the purest kind of 
Buddhism. Tsohkhapa introduced reforms in every direction. In his 
reformed school was to be found the essence of the Sutras, Tantras and 
Bbaranis of the Mahayana and Hinayana schools. One who is well versed 
practically in the Vinaya teaching of the Hinayana school, and who 
acquires the Mahayana or Bodhisattva dbarani, can become a good 
Gelugpa. 

After S'akya Simba, no teacher of Buddhism was so eminent as Tsoii- 
khapa. Even in the Arya-desa, no such refined school as that of Gelugpa 
was known to exist. In Tibet, Tsonkhapa is called the second Buddha, 
a title which Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika philosophy, 
enjoyed in ancient India. 

At the age of fifty-three, in the year 1429 A. D., he founded the great 
prayer assembly consisting of 70,000 monks well known by the name of 
the Monlam Chhenpo of Lhasa. It was held annually, and the practice 
continues up to the present day. Tsonkhapa on ^ that occasion adorned the 
head of the image of Jovo (lord) S'akya Muni with a diadem of lapis- 
lazuli, pearls, rubies and other precious stones, at a cost of 500 gold sran 
(or 30,000 Es), and prayed that the sacred religion might continue for 
ever without being corrupted or degraded. Immense ofe rings were 
made. A hundred thousand edibles were placed in heaps to the height of 
a man’s stature. A hundred thousand lamps, fed with butter in huge caldrons, 
with wicks as big as the largest handkerchiefs rolled up, were lighted, so that 
the whole city of Lhasa was illuminated. The glare W2i;s so great that the 
residents of Lhasa could hardly distinguish the stars irn^he sky. Frank- 
incense, joss-sticks, myrrh, and flowers were offered in* great profusion. 
There were present on the occasion, under human guise, all th^,gods and demi- 
gods, ISfagas and yakshas that were friendly to Buddhism, ^together with 
the four classes of genii called Gyalpo with the great Pehar at' their head. 
All these, disguised in human shape, took part in the proceedings. Tsoh 
khapa observed similar ceremonies in subsequent years. In the ,same year, 
the great reformer founded the famous monastery of Gahdan. In the course 
of the next ten years, he turned the wheel of Dharma with unprecedented 
: zeal.',: 

In the sixty-third year of his age, knowing that his end was drawing 
nigh, he entrusted his principal disciples Gyal-cbhab^je, Kha-dub Cldio-je, 
Je-serab-seiige, Jam-vyaix Ohho-je, and Chyam-chlien-chho-je, with the 
charge of protecting Buddhism. He also charged the lord of death, 
called Tam-chhen-sinje-chhoikyi-Gyalpo, with the defence of the sacred 
creed, thus exhorting him : — 0 thou, the lord of Dharma, in this country 
of Kan-chan (Himavat), may thy religion so long as animal life 
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remains im extinct, be defended by thee ! Thou, together with thy retinue, 
shalt drive away all enemies, whether internal or external, and the warlike foes 
of the border lands ; thou shalt extinguish all kinds of heretics, who may try 
to injure the religion.’’ The statue of this dreadful lord of death, who is 
the sworn guardian of Gahdan inspires terror in the minds of sinners wlio, 
even to the present day, tremble at his name. It was, according to the 
popular belief, by the might of this dreaded deity that the progress 
of the Gurkha armies beyond the boundary of Tsah was arrested. On the 
25th day of the 10th lunar month of the same year, Tsohkhapa’s person 
having been contracted to the size of a boy of eight, and x^laced in a 
mansion encompassed by the radiance of the rainbow, prepared to start 
for the land of bliss. On that occasion innumerable Suras, Asuras, fairies, 
gods and goddesses played instruments of music in his honour, showered 
flowers, and with flags and umbrellas joined in a pious dance for full 
seven days. On the morning of the seventh day, when by the act of 
his will he was lost in his soul, leaving its mortal frame, was absorbed 
in the Sambhogakaya of Buddhahood. Thenee forward Tsohkbapa, 
under the name of Jampal -l&mpo, sits by the side of Maitreya the 
Eegent of Tushita (Gahdan). His remains, wrapped in cloths inscribed 
with texts from the Dharanis,® were preserved in a Chaitya of gold. His 
tomb is a lofty edifice, with a gilt roof, and a golden Chaitya inside. 

The Tibetans have the following account of Buddha’s prediction 
respecting Tsonkhapa: — In ancient times, when Bhagavan S'akya lived^ 
a Brahman boy prayed to him after presenting him with a crystal rosary. 
Bhagavan, in return, drew from his right side a white conch shell and gave 
it to him, saying, Oh Brahman boy, in time to come thou shalt work for 
my religion ; when it shall spread in the Himavat country, thou shalt be 
the president of the Bharma.” The same conch shell was then concealed in 
the hill called Brogri, in Tibet. It is now to he found in the Bapuii 
monastery and is said to be possessed of miraculous powers. 

3 The mystical writings, called I)liai*anis, were brought from India during the 
Sakya hierarchy in the lOth and 11th century A. B. The inscriptions were prepared iis. 
Tibet. 
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VIL— EISE AND PEOGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN 
MONGOLIA (HOE). 

. Tibet Aisr Text. 

l\th Booh of Bub-thoh S'elkyi MelonJ 

(gzj’off aQ-iRCJi’ §’ if' 

SVi siwifsi' 

t^c'l |zq'3f''^c;'I 

^S3iQ'|c;'^c;'| einj;'|c:' 1 ?f’P’5c:'| 

Qpc;'«JfQI’'^c: I feriai' 

■ *0 "V" 

' i^Q'Tzroi • ft'sc; ’ sfs; ' ir^ ’ 

■ ' :■■■."■ .-y.* 

■■■ 

' -<5 ■■ ■ «sd , ■ ■•'^ ' 

^ ■ .<1 

«k£l „ ' ■: Scf , :, 

?rc:Q'jJvm'«iN*r) ^pwgc;* 

-O' ^ ■ 

Ei?vsf'a»r<v-5VW'^’*\’2Tf «7i 

■ -*0 a ' -O ■ aO * 

-O ,',, -O' '■■■-«<&' ■ 

■■ ■<o , <0^ , ■ 

^ ' ST N ' -5 V ^ ’ ^21' V ^ ’ If Q ’ 
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JbirjI 

' i’v ' ' or ' QI’Q^’ W3E1 X'eil 

qc;'§Q'^!vyparN’'i'i<3i’irs’i'Si^«fi 

jq ' ’ W ^ V S ' ’ 2TTic; * t ' ^ ’ >3 q ’ ’ Q^aj ' HQ ’ a ' W ’ WQI ’ 

zi^vi R§'a'>^E;'W 

Q^'SVQlc:'iTQ'^c:’zif3i-^'i^'s^c;'Q|25l'q^r'fiiQf(^?V'aflvM 

4'"' QSj/qAf ’ ' gq ' ^ ^ ’ it; ' Q ' a^ ’ g zq- toj- ^ 

<s4 

qt; • q' f Q’^' ’ qq ' l«^ i iq ' if' Qi^’qi-s^v ' q’Sg^r' 

-y- 

^s£> ^ ” * ’ 

' q ’ ' S4'V qq ’ ^ ’ qQ’ P ’ f ' g' (^q ’ aqq' q’ 

q#qq'^<V| ^’‘3q'SQ'Si^^J'53i’'5TW'^| WW’Wl q-q’q| 

ss’q'Pi f'I'li q'q'qi Q'Q'qi w^l 

Ma'a’ai i'J'Ji *3'’zf’'3i f'-a'li 

|r^'<ci^'qwt,’qsq'^<V'^'qq'i^’2?^i 'sqN’qq'«3^q’q(5’W 

■ ■■ «^!5. . ^ ■ ■•■■ '.' . ■' . 

qi’q^qqq’q'qqqq’'qzvi q’q^S'f 'q^q’qq’SQ’^rpsj^'I'gq'^q'q' 
i ' q- qis ’ f 3) ' I ' ^t; "qe qq'(^ <v’5qq’'i^ Vi? q'ssq'P'Sq’ w <; q' 
q J’ql'qqzv'g^ I Sq’Pq'qgq’5’’qqq’<l'M'tj^’?fqq’aq'qa('^'iq'V 
^'Tqy^x' qqq ' s=: ' i' q^’ I ' g vsqq’ s 'qf qj 

<•*£) . 'SH ■ . /SO ■ 

■qy ajq* zvqif''l’ w'q'Qqqq'M'g'^'tq'q^^^'P’sqq'Jiq’srgiq’^ 
Sq'q-'=iq'<^<^’Q^wi <iq’w*q’S'rq'q|q'yy’qj^’fj^i ^'gq' 

^q'^’t^’qSl'q|'q’i^s\'qqi aq’S'^'li^'qqqqq'aB-aq'l ^qq-Q' 
^ 1 q ' i’'^qa'’' q'o sqq’iqqq’^q'vt t;qq'q|y^»rlq'»r 
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■«s3 ■"O ' ■ ■ 

. ■ . ■ '“'jS ,■ '**3' ■ 

jqfai’q'QIl QI5 e 1 «V • ’ b] ' tztai ' 

, ■ - ' ■ ' -O'' «.£) ■■ . 

'* . ■ .>£> .' ■ 

Q^Q'N’'q5r=;'^^fsiN| QiJ;'§Q-?rizj;*3ic;' 


SfVic;’S W'^N’'vi*i'q'.RQ'»fa^’^3i's '5]siN'N’(^<v ’ ' q ' QqQ ' |bi ' w 

■ ■ ■ ->6' 


Kia;r;<v'q'fJ:’^J ’^3i’q|'qatN’Q?J^'S’S'q^'QIN’Q^N’qi *)J;’3/’35 k1' 

gc;'| iq'WX'OT 

Q!ijEiaj'q'Qi’:;qci'?r(^q'qj;’^-3/j;'iT|3)'^<5I’S-?!i'|'J^z7c;'(^j;’'q-5El'|'| 

^ <o <\ -o 

Q^q''.5N’CN’qj;i ql^i ' Ifii' ^wfv’iN'q- qi, 

' cs •>£> 

iq’q'3i-i;i >;|«'Isi’q(Ei^'3|*rN'2^5C’5N’5i;'i g’^rQ'q^qQ'oiN’S'Q'^q 

.■■■".,■ 'V': ■■■■■ 

^N’q'iq’jjr’^c;'! iN'iqN''q'5'3f’Kii'Fr'gN'e^'|<V'q<vi i<Ji’ 

cs 

i|Q'q3fq’QI'QaS’'qr§X"^| 


^ -V" ^ 


' ' ' o "^"' 

>^j;’q!V3;'|N'5V®q-qa-QgQI-T3Sq'(aq’| 

' -sfl , CJ- ” ■ 
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Teahslattois-. 

The three wheels of the Buddhist doctrine spread over various 
eouiitries, large and small, such as Kashmir, Nepal, Persia, Champa-ka, Kis- 
kinda, Sermig, Gyugma, Eamma, Siam, S'ingala, Priyanku, Yamuna, 
Chandra dvipa, Makha, Kasa, Gyi-Jah, S'hah-Sluih, Brusha, Hasha, 
Sunipa, Sahor Mihug or Burmah, Jafx-yul, Yugur, Thogar, Orgyan, 
Dodipa, Lodpa, Chola, Kalinka, &e., &c. Yarious accounts are given of the 
rise and decline of the sacred creed in these countries in converting all 
living beings universally and partially, according as Karma permitted. In 
those countries many heretical doctrines also existed, which will not all be 
described here. It will be enough to describe the propagation of Buddhism 
in Sog-yul (Mongolia), ^ ^ 

There is no account of the introduction of Buddhism in Hor by any 
Pandits or saints from India. The first light of Buddhism came from 
Tibet— and that from the Sakyapa school. Chhingis Khan who turned 
the wheel of might (became a mighty conqueror) visited Tibet. After 
subjugating l^ari-kor-sum, U' and Tsah, Lho, Kham and Gah, he 
sent an envoy to Tsah, offering large presents to the learned Kun-gah.- 
Kihpo, the hierarch of Sakya, and appointed him his spiritual guide, 
and subsequently invited bim to visit Hor. He obtained from Tibet some 
images, sacred volumes and Chaityas, from which the Mongols imbibed 
faith in Buddhism and commenced to adore Kon-chhog or the Supreme 
Being. During this time some Mongols also took tlie vows of Upasaka 
&c., whence they got hold of Dharma. This took place in fire-hare 
year of the 4th cycle or 2041 of the Buddhist era, if Buddha’s Nirvana 
w^ere calculated from the year of the tone name ; hut if it he calculated from 
the iron- drag 071 year, the introduction of Buddhism in Hor must be placed 
in 2097 B. E. Prom the fire-lia^'e year to the won-dragon year of the 
10th cycle o03 years elapsed. During the reigns of Goyug and Giitan, 
tlietwo grandsons of Chhingis Khan, Buddhism was formally introduced into 
Hor.' Giitan whose capital was in Lah-du, hearing the fame of Sakya Pandita, 
sent an envoy to Tibet with rich presents to invite him to visit Hor, 

Sakya Pandita had been previously told by his tutor Sonam-tse-mo about 
a prediction, that he should be invited to propagate Dharma by a border 
race who wore hats like falcons and shoes like a hog’s snout. The prophecy 
being now realized, Sakya Pandita accepted the invitation. Accom- 
pnied by his ne])hew Phag-pa and Ohhyagna he set out for Hor and met 
the king in the year fire-sheep of the 4th cycle (this date corresponds with 
A. D. 1248). The king was laid up with a disease called sadag (lepro.sy), 
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o£ which Sakya Pandita cured him by the mystical inrocation of the 
EimJiaiidcla dlmrmii. The king and his ministers heard from him the 
mystical worship of Gye-va-dorje, 

He secured to hirnseit their sincere faith by performing various miracles. 
Prior to this period the Mongolians possessed no written langunge. Sakya 
Pandita became desirous of designing a new alphabet for them. Once 
he observed a certain woman rubbing (softening) a piece of hide with a 
piece of timber of the shape of the teeth of a saw. He shaped the Mongolian 
characters after the teeth of that implement. By arranging the letters, 
divided in masculiEB and feminine characters,^ with hard or tight, loose or 
slack, and weak or soft powers he invented the system of writing of the 
Mongols. In the year iron-hog (corresponding with A. I). 1252) both Sakya 
Pandita and the king died. The remains of the former were deposited in the 
Ohhorten of Dulpai-de outside the fortress of Lah-ju. Subsequently in the 
reign of Muiikhe, Karma Bakshi and others from Tibet visited Hor. Muh- 
kbe’s younger brother named Kbublai became very powerful. He conquered 
China, Tibet, the whole of Hor, and about half of India up to the furtliest 
boundary of Kashmir. He invited Phagpa-Lodoi-G-jaitsban,t the nephew 
of Sakya Pandita, from Tibet. On his coming to Hor in the year 
water-ox, the Emperor met and held long discussions on religious matters 
with him, and imbibed much faith in him. Previous to this, he Iiad showed 
much attachment to Karma Bakshi. Although Phagpa’s acquirements in 
grammar and sacred literature were great, on the other hand the ^acquire- 
ments of the bearded Lama, as Karma Bakshi was called, in Judicious 
learning were eminent. Once under the secret advice of the Emperor, the 
Empress, named Jenia-ssahmo, who revered Phagpa above all, asked him 
to enter into competition with Karma Bakshi in the performance of 
miracles. This was done with a view to amuse the Emperor. The parties 
having agreed to the proposal, the Bakshi, in the presence of the Emperor 
and his ministers, mounted the sky where he sat cross-legged, as in yoga, 
and passed right through mountains, &c. Phagpa also performed miracles 
by decapitating himself, then severing the five limbs and turning them 
inf-o five Dhvani Buddhas. He afterwards accomplished' their re-union 

fco restore to himself his own body. * * * * * 

* Of the consonant characters, every individual was formed by the combination 

of a vowel and a consonant, such as 

Ka pa gha la ta 

Ne pe ghe le te 

Ki pi ghi li ti 

and so on. 

t Arya Mati Dvaja* 
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Within the fortress of Laiiju (or Lahdn) there is a tomb called the 
Chhorten of Karma Li4i which is identified with the tomb of Karma 
Baksliij Karma Lisi being a mere corruption of the name Karma Bakslfi. 
Irj the face of this account, the Debther IvTonpo and other works say that 
Karma returned to Tibet where he died. 

Previous to the Emperor’s taking spiritual vows, the Empress ob- 
served the mystic ceremonies of Kaidorje. He inquired what kind of vows 
were to be taken. When the Empress uttered the words of the vowj 
he remarked, “Although I might take some of the vows, yet being a 
sovereign, I cannot say that I will not violate the wokIs of my spiritual 
guide.” The Empress removed the objection by observing, that in worldly 
matters the Emperor’s authority should he supreme, whereas in spiritual 
afpejrs the Lama’s command should be paramount. The Emperor, satisfied 
witli the suggestion, observed 24 ceremonies, called Thuh pai Khor, together 
with the invocation of Gyeva-dorje. On the occasion of initiation, Khublai 
presented the Lama with two large mandalas (circular heaps of precious things) 
of which the one on the right-hand side was full of pearl balls without pin- 
holes and as big as sheep’s droppings, placed in bundles ; the other on the 
left consisted of heaps of gold. Besides these, immense presents consisting 
of horses, mules, camels, silk robes, silver and gold, &c., were made to 
him. He decorated him with an exalted order which in Chinese is called 
“ Sdnsin takausri,” meaning the spiritual king of the three worlds, and con- 
ferred on him the city and country of Lishim and subsequently the entire 
sovereignty of Tibet and Tsholkha (Khokonnr), Although the Empei’or 
ordered that all the Bande of Tibet should adopt the Sakyaj>a theories, yet 
the most estimable Phagpa, thinking it fair to let them pursue their anciently 
adopted doctrines, showed toleration. He returned to Tibet in the year tree-oos 
and in the year eartli^sey'pent of the 6th cycle revisited Hor. In the year 
iron^lwrse he framed the square shaped form of the Mongolian characters, 
and introducing the system of worship, meditation, and propitiation 
among the Mongols, furthered the cause oi: Dliarma and living beings. 
The Emperor having obtained the sacred relics of Buddha, images and 
sacred books and chaityas from India, erected temples and monasteries 
by which Buddhism was greatly promoted. The square shaped charac- 
ters, called Khorig, having failed to answer the purpose of transla- 
ting the sacred books, the Mongolians made use of the Yiigur character in 
writing their language as a medium for the expression of the sacred hymns. 
During the reign of king Olje, the Sakyapa Lama named Chhoikyi-liodsser 
came to Mongolia and perfected the saw-teeth shaped cliaraeters invented 
by Sakya Paiidita by adding tails to the letters. The Mongolian characters 
•were thus fit to he used in writing translations from foreign languages. 
Subsequently in the reign of Hai-san-khulug portions of the Kah-gyur 
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and grammar were translated into the Mongolian language. In the reiga 
of Poyanthu, Jam-yang the pupil o£ Eigral the Prefect o£ Nartlian, 
who during his visit to Narthah had ineui-red the displeasure o£ his Lama 
by appearing before him in a mask, paid a visit to Hor. Sub.sequentlj 
Jani-yah pleased his master by sending him large presents £or a copy o£ 
the Kahgyur collection. Among the presents there was a small box full o£ 
Chinese ink which delighted Eigral very much. On his return to I^artluih, 
Jam-juih resided in the house where the Ka^yur was copied and which 
was called Jam- jan Lliakhaii. 

In this manner, the way being opened, the copies of the Kahgyur gra- 
dually increased. After Jam -yah. Karma Eah- Ju-Dorje visited ifor and be 
came the spiritual guide of one of the Hor kings, who, it appears, was named 
Chiya-thu. Thogan-themur (the last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty), 
the well-known descendant of Chhingis Khan, invited Karma-Eolpai-dorje 
who accordingly in the 19th year of his age in the year earth- Jog came to 
Hor. During the fourteen reigns from Chhingis Khan to Erteni Chhogthu, 
many Sakyapa and Kannapa Lamas visited Hor, some of whom received the 
honour of the order of Ti-sri. The introduction of the Gelugpa ehureh in the 
spiritual relation of Mongolia commPnced at this time. During the rei<rn of 
Thumer-kyi Althan Khan, the third Gyal- van (Dalai) named°Sonam Gya- 
tsho visited Hor and abolished the worship of Gh-gvad (the chief Demon) 
and the practice of offering animal sacrifices to demons. He introduced the 
Gelugpa (yellow-hat) school of Buddhism in Hor where he died, and his 
incarnation named Gyal- van Tonton Gya-tsho appeared in Mongolia, for 
which reason Buddhism became greatly diff used over that country, and all the 
Mongols were converted to the Gelugpa church. Afterwards Shere-thu-gusri 
translated the three yum (vulgarly called hum) into the native Mongolian, 
language. In the days of Chhahar-leg-dan Khuthog-thu several trans- 
lators headed by Kungah Hod.sser translated the whole of the Kahgyur into 
Mongolian. The last of tlie descendants of Chhingis Klian named San- 
thu-gusi (called Legdar in Tibetan), a petty prince, was so degenerate that 
he failed even to rule over his own country and his dynasty passed off 
from power. In the reign of Sunchi (De-Kyi) the translation of the 
Kahgyur in Mongolian was revised and partially printed. It was in 
the reign of the Emperor Chhinlun (Kyen-long), the incarnate Man jusri, 
that the entire Kahgyur and Tangyur were for the first time printed 
in the Mongolian language. Then also the all-knowing Cliankya- 
Eolpai Dorje prepared the Khapai- Junne, a eompendious grammar of the 
Mongolian language, which was indispensably necessary to facilitate trans- 
lations (lit., which served as an eye to the future translators.) Asuthu, king 
of Khalkha, had met tlie Gyal-van (Dalai Lama) Sonam Gya-tsho 
during his sojourn in Mongolia and erected the temple of Erteni Jovo. 
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At that time the incarnation o£ Tara JSfatha (Je-tsun-dampa) named 
Lo“S>sah-tanpai Gja-tsho in the person o£ the son o£ his grandson Dorje 
Thus].ii-ye-thu Khan, was acknowledged as the supreme head of the seven 
Khalklui Khanates. The Emperor of China great Ij exalted his position by 
conferring on him high distinctions. The great monastery of IJrga called 
Kivo-ge-gye-lih was founded, and from that time the incarnations of Tara 
Natha successively appeared. Jaya Paiidita Lo-ssjin-thin-leg, who was the 
pupil of the fifth Gy al- van and Panchheii-Lo-ssan Chho-gyan, and Erteni 
Pandita Lo-ssan tan-dsin founded many monasteries and promoted the 
sju’eud of Buddhism in Hor. Prom this period the land of the Khai- 
kha became filled with priestly congregations, sages and saints of irnma'- 
cukte birth, and sacred study and saintly communion were great diffused. 
The Prefect of the Goman College of Papun, named Ton-dub Gya-tsho, who 
was famed to have attained the 2nd stage of Bodhisattva perfection, 
introduced Buddhism into the Thorgwod country, the progress of which was^ 
however, impeded by the surrender of the country to the Eussians (Orrus). 
Subsequently, when the country was brought under the Emperor of 
China, the chiefs were re-\n stated /in their respective states and the 
practice of the precious religion revked. Hashag-chhe-chhu Khan, the 
reigning chief of the four great tribes of (E-loth, also called Orod, was 
defeated and dethroned by Bosbog-tbu Khan of the tribe of Tshoru wlio 
bad grown powerful, in consequence of which the whole of the CE-loth 
kingdom came under his possession. He established many schools for the 
instruction of monks in the Stitras and Tantras (aphorisms and mysticism). 
Thereafter Erteni Jorig-thu khuii tho-che-Tshe»van-rabtan encouraged 
Buddhism in general and especially the Gelugpa church. He by turns invited 
the Mahamantri of Tasi-lhunpo named Geleg-rabgya, and Paljor-gya- 
tshog, and latterly by inviting Tampa-rabgya of Wasliul from the Dapun 
monastery and many others, introduced domestic priesthood and service (like 
that of the Upasakas) among the Mongols. He founded the monasteries of 
Kam-tse-diii and the system of imj^arting instruction to neophyte monks, 
and established moral discip>line and training. Although he failed to esta- 
blish schools for the study of dialectics, yet by teaching the higher and lower 
(simpler) Lamrim of Tsoiikhapa, he introduced the secret waj’- to Bodhisattva 
(perfection). Like the celebrated Ealpachan sovereign of Tibet, he allotted 
three families of tenants, 6 camels, 40 cows and horses and 200 sheep &c,, 
for the maintenance of every monk or neophyte. After him his son 
Gahdan-tsherin Wahpo invited the celebrated professor and sage Paldaii- 
Yese, the learned principal of Thosam lin of Tasi4lmnpo, the Yinayic ascetic 
Lo-ssah Phun-tsho from Dapun, who held the office of the Prefect of 
the Goman College, and Ge-dun-leg-pa the Prefect of the Sera monastery, 
of whom the last succeeded in opening classes for the study of metaphysics 
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and dialectics. He erected many monasteries and filled them with images^ 
sacred volumes, and chaityas by which he filled the Chungar country^ 
By conferring distinctions and endowments on the scholars of philosophy, 
he greatly diffused Buddhism. 

Afterwards when the kingdom was overthrown by internecine wars, 
all the religious edifices were demolished, the effect of which even now survives 
in the desolate aspect of the country like the fields of autumn (after harvest). 
From one of the four fixmous tribes of Orod, the celebrated king, the up- 
holder of religions, called Gusri Khan, son of the Khan of the Hoshad, 
was born in the year water-horse. His name was Thorol-ha-dur. According 
to the prophecy of Ti-me Lliun-dub the ohtainer of sacreH treasure, he is said 
to have been the miraculous emanation of Chhyagna Borje (Yajrapani), 
and according to the revelation of the Kahgyur, he was a religious king who 
obtained one of the Bodhisattva perfections. At the age of thirteen he 
assumed the comrnami of the army of the Gokar (white heads), numbering 
10,000, and went on an expedition against Hoi-Hoi (Tangyut), He 
gained a complete victory in the fight, for which he became eminently 
famous. During this time Buddhism was not spread in the Oeloth 
country. In other Mongolian countries the Gyal-van (Dalai-Lama) 
Sonam-gya-tsho, at the invitation of Althan Khan, had visited Khalkha, 
By reason of tlieir spiritual relation Buddhism flourislied there. Gnsri- 
khan, on only hearing its name, imbibed faith and veneration for Buddha. 
He made many salutations by repeated prostrations towards that sacred 
country (Tibet), thereby hurting his forehead. When he was twenty- five 
years* old, his motlier died. In order to celebrate her funeral and for her 
salvation, he distributed a large quantity of gold and silver as alms 
to the poor. On a certain occasion there arose a dispute between the Orod 
and Kluilklxa. Being overpowered by compassion, he came before the 
Khalkha assembly to plead for the amicable settlenxent of the matter, 
removed their differences and, having brought the contending nations 
to terms, returned to his own country. At this Ton-khor Chho-je and 
the princes and ministers of Khalkha became greatly delighted. They 
gave him the title of Tai-kausri*’^ During the Dalai Lama Sonam 
Gya-tsho’s visit to Mongolia, an Orod came to reverence him. He saluted 
and presented him a book called Serhod Tampa. On being asked the 
name of tlie book, the Orod replied, ‘‘Lord! this is called Althan-kerel.’’^ 
The Gyalvan (Dalai), then accepted the man^s alms and predicted that in the 
land of Orod after twenty years Buddhism should be introduced. Accord- 
ing to this prediction, Gusri-khan introduced Buddhism by translating 
Berhod-Tampa and many other volumes after a lapse of twenty years. 


From althan, gold, and keral (Sanskrit Mnni), ray of light, golden light. 
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During this time king Chha-Har having embroiled the six great prin- 
cipalities in internal wars, one o£ the princes took refuge among the 
Khalkba tribes. The Kbalkha 2 :)rinces not agreeing to shelter the refugee, 
fell out among themselves. One of their chiefs named Chhog-thu, banished 
from his own country, took possession of the Amdo province. No sooner 
had he established his power over the Amdo people, than he began to injure 
Buddhism in general, and more particularly the Gelugpa church. When 
the report of his evil doings reached Gusri-Khan, he became greatly enraged. 
In order to succour particularly the church of Tsohkhapa, he left his 
native place at the head of a large army, and in the year fire~oc 5 
arrived near Khokhonur where he indicted a signal defeat on Cbhog-tbu 
and slew 40,000 soldiers in the field. The whole of Amdo now passed 
under his power. 

He then started for 17 to pay homage to the Dalai, Tasi and Galidan 
Thipa of whom the last was the spiritual father of the other two. He had 
an interview with the fifth Gyal-van (Dalai-Lama) and Panchhen-Lo-ssan 
Chhoi kyi-gyal-tshan whom he greatly venerated. At the time of his 
visit to the Gahdan monastery which took place during the night of the 
new moon, he saw the interior of the monastery by the light emitted 
from luminous pebbles on the floor and through the avenues. This event 
he considered very auspicious. In the year fire-ooo during the winter 
season he returned to Xhokhonur. In the mean time king Beri of 
Kham commenced to persecute the Buddhists, having himself become 
a proselyte to the Bon religion. Hearing this, Gusri-Khan marched towards 
Kham in the year earih^hare with a large army, commenced hostilities 
and annexed Kham to his dominions. King Beri was captured in the year 
ironr dragon^ on the 25th of the llih month and was thrown into a prison in 
Kham, while all tlie Lamas and chiefs of the Sakya-pa, Gelug-pa, Karma- 
2 )a, Duk-pa and Taglun-pa sects were liberated, and sent to their respective 
monasteries. After defeating Beri, Gusri Khan turned his attention 
towards the conquest of Jan, the king of which countiy submitted to 
him without hostilities and agreed to pay him homage and tribute. 

During this period the whole of Tibet was ruled by king De-si- 
Tsafipa whose fort was the castle of Sbi-ga-tse. Having adopted the 
teaching of the Karmapa school, he tried to exalt it above all others and 
evinced muph disregard towards the Gelugpa school. Gusri Khan took 
umbrage at this. Aceoifiingly, to raise the prestige of the Gelugpa 
church, he invaded 17 and Tsan at the head of his army, defeated all tlie 
armies of Tsan and sent the vanquished monarch and his ministers 
captives to the prison bouse at .Nehu, in 17, and brought the whole of 
Tibet under bis power. He was now acknowledged as the sovereign of 
the countries Tibet, Kham and Amdo. He organised an enlightened 
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government. He extirpated all enemies and rivals of the Geliigpa 
church. The Indian king Eabo Sin, the king of Yambu (jSTepal), and 
the Kaja of Nari and many other border kings sent him presents according 
to their national custom. Afterwards he made a present of tlie wliole of 
Tibet proper to the fifth Dalai Lama in the year 1645 A. D., atul thereby 
laid the foundation of the fame and dignity of the Court of the Dalai 
Lamas. Even at the present day their eartlily mansion Potdla or 
Gahdan Phodah is believed to be a counterpart of the celestial mansion 
of Gahdan or Tusbibapuri (Paradise). Gusri Khan (Kausri Khan) 
had ten sons, of whom Tayen Khan and his grandson Lha-ssah ruled 
successively in Tibet. Gusri’s son, Tha-akhu-taii Bathur, became king 
of Khokhonur. Thus the descendants of Gusri Kiian, though they ruled 
separately as independent princes, did not requme to be directed by 
others, but, subsequently, on account of the war raised by Tan-zing 
Wan, they were weakened, when the Emperor of China subjugated them 
all and annexed their countries to his dominions. But he allowed 
them, to retain their respective possessions, and permitted them to 
follow their religious observances, according to the Gelugpa principles. 
It became customary with a great number of Mongolian Lamas to enter the 
different monastic colleges of Tibet, to study sacred literature. On their 
return from Tibet they shewed themselves capable of teaching the 
sacred religion. They founded schools in their respective native places. 
Holy personages from 1/ and Tsah, Amdo and Kham, having come to take 
their birth in Mongolia, the country of Hor has now become flooded 
with monasteries and chhortens and religious congregations. Tiie study of 
dialectics also has been introduced there. 

With the exception of Solonpa, Bargwad and a few other savage tribes, 
all the Mongols are Buddhists. The heretical Yavana (Lalo) religion 
decayed and passed away. The old schools of Sakyapa and Karmapa 
Lamas were abolished, and in their place the Gelugpa school flourished 
encompassing the land. 

A GES-EALOaX OE THE MOHGOEIAN MojfAECHX.* 

(Ancestors of Jehghis-khan). 

Thehgir-khu-borta Chhi. 

Bada-chhi-khan. 

Tham-chhag. 

Chbi-Jimer-khan. 


Obtained from Tibetan sources. 
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L^o,i, 


La-u-Jan-bhere-roL 

Pngii-ni-dun. 

I 

Sem-dsa-Ji, 

,1- . 

Ld-Jii. 

Dii-p da-mer-kban. 

I 

Podoii - ebb ar-mu- kban. 
Oai-ebbi, 

Bi-khlr. 

I 

Manan-tbo-Jan. 


Oai-tbo-kban. 

Bai-sbib. 

Khor-tbog-sbin, 

Dum-ba-kbai-kban. 

Go-len-la-kban, 

Bar-tban-BA-OTE, {JBadur oi* ^athur a bero, from which tb@ 

I word BdUdur is probably derived.) 

le-pbur-ga badur, ^ j j 

married to 

Ilnii-lun, 

ChhiAoxs Khan or JEiisHis Khan (bom 1182 A. D., reigned 

. ! ■ , . 23 years, and was killed by bis wife). 

Ankoebu (reigned 6 years) ^ 


Gojug (reigned 4 years) Gogan or Goyugan (also calk 
Koy'^ug. 

Oita or Aulta (reigned 6 months) 

Muhldie Khan (reigned 9 years) 
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Yesun Themur (reigned 5 jears) 
0-Wah-Je or Olje (reigned 13 years) 
Haisan Khulug (not known) 
Pojanthu (reigned 9 years) 


Siddhi Pala Yen (reigned 3 years) 
Ju‘tbi 


Yesun thumer (reigned 5 years) 
Ba-khyi-Phag (reigned 40 days). 


Kushala-go-thiii (reigned 30 days). 


Tliog-thumer Chi-ya-thu (reigned 5 years). 

Erteni Chhog-thi (reigned 1 month). 

Tho-gan Thumer^ or Theraur (1333 A. ho sat for 35 
years on the Imperial throne of Cliina, and fled 
from Pekin in secret to save liiiusell: from the 
conspiracy formed by the Chinese nobles against 
his life). 


The Min Dynasty superseded the Mongol Dynasty in China. 
From Thumer or Themur the name Timur is probably formed. 
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Memoir of the Author of the Tabakat-i-Mdsiri, By Majob 
G. H. Eayebtx, Bombay Army (Retired), 

Few materials exist for a notice of this author, and these are chiefly 
furnished by himself. 

The first mention he makes of his family is to the effect that the 
Imam, ’Abd-ul-Khalik, the Jurj am, having, in his early manhood, dreamt 
a dream on three successive occasions, urging him to proceed to Ghaznin 
and seek a wife, set out thither ; and, subsequently, obtained in marriage 
one of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin, ’’ who was in the 
habit of bestowing his daughters, in marriage, upon reverend and pious 
Sayyids and ’Ulama, like other Musal man rulers have continued to do, 
dt>wn to recent times. 

By this wife, ’Abd-uhKhalik had a son, whom he named Ibi4him, 
after his maternal grandfather, the Sultan j and he was our author’s great- 
grandfather. He was the father of the Maulana Minhaj-ud-Bin ’Usman, 
who was the father of the Maulana Saraj-ud-Bin Muhammad — who is 
called Ibrahim by some — who was known by the title of ’Ujdbat-uz- 
Zaman or the Wonder of the Age.” He was the father of the Mauldna 
Minhaj-ud-Bin*^ Abii-’Umar-i-’Usman, the author of the History entitled 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, who thence often brings in his father’s and grand- 
father’s name, styling himself Minhaj-i-Saraj-i-Minhaj, the two izdfats 
being used to signify son of in place of the Arabic bin. 

Our author’s ancestors, on both sides, for several generations, appear 
to have been ecclesiastics of repute and men distinguished for learning. 
He states that he possessed, among the misdl or diplomas granted to his 
maternal ancestors by the Khalifahs, one from the Khalifah Mustazi 
B’illah, conferring the Kazi-ship of the fortress, or rather, fortified town, 
of Tiilak, described in his work, together with that over the Kuhistan, and 
the Jibal — Highlands — of Hirat, upon his maternal grandfather, in con- 
formity with the diploma previously held by the latter’s father before him. 
His paternal grandfather also received an honorary dress from the same 
Pontiff ; and our author says that he himself possessed the diploma which 
was sent along with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the more recent, our 
author almost invariably styles himself ‘ the JiirjanP as I have 

from the outset rendered it ,* but those MSS. noticed in the Preface to 
the Translation, which appear to have been copied from the same source as 
that from which the India Office Library MS. was taken, or from that copy 

♦ Tfie title, Saraj-ud-Bm, means “The Lamp, or the Luminary of the Faith, 
•and Minhaj-ud-Bm. “ The High-road, or the Way of the Faith.” See “ Translation,” 
note®, page 1295. 
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itself, generally have Jdisjdni and sometimes Jurjdni as above 

If the point of J he left out, as is very liable to be the case, like the 
points of other letters, by copyists, it is but sim|)le ^ r. Words con- 
taining long u j are often written with the short vowel zammaTi or 

fCBli — — instead of j ; and hence, in some few copies, it is 

Jurjdn% while sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS, 

Since writing note^, at page 321 of my ‘‘ Translation,*^ giving an 
account of the Amir Mas’ud’s inroad into the northern parts of Ghur, 
when on his way from Ghaznin to Hirat, I have’ considered that the word 
given by our author referred to the tract of country described in that note 
as the Giizganan, or the Guzgans, by Tajziks, but which Arabs, and 
people of Arab descent, who usey ^ for the Tajzik g v-?, turn into Jfizjanan, 
and that the word he uses in connexion with his own name refers to 
one of the Giizgans, and that he should he styled ‘ the Guzgani* or ‘ the 
Juzjani.* As the most trustworthy copies of the text, the best and most 
correctly written, had Jurjjani, I considered it necessary to follow them as 
I had begun, and to mention the matter more in detail in the Memoir of 
the Author’s life. 

Giizgan, as the native inhabitants styled it, and Ai’abs Juzjan, is not 
the name of a single town, village, or fortress, but of two or more of the 
small districts or tracts of country among the mountains, on the north- 
west frontier of the country of Ghur, and north of Hirat, beyond the 
Murgh-Ab — ^the Jibal of Hirat, as he himself styles it, — but its exact posi- 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses mentioned by our 
author in the last Section of his work, are at present unknown to us. The 
Guzganan, or Guzgans, were the appanage of the Amir Muhammad, brother 
of Mas’ud ; and it was from thence that he was brought when he assumed 
the throne of Ghaznin after the death of his father. Notwithstanding the 
details which our author gives respecting the great fortresses of Ghur, 
Gharjistan, and other parts, including the fortress of Tiiiab, which appears 
to have been his own place of residence at the time, and also the home of 
his maternal relatives (see “ Translation,” page 1066 and note^), which he 
helped to defend against the Mughal invaders, and which must have been 
situated in one of the Guzgans, he never once, throughout his whole work, 
refers to Guzgan or Jiizjan, except in connexion with his own name. See 
also notes to pages 186 and 232. 

After the Ghuris obtained possession of Labor in 582 H., and they had 
seized the Sultan, Khusrau Malik, the last of the Sultans of Ghaznin, our 
author’s father was made Kazi of the GHurian army stationed at Labor, 
under the Sipah-Saiar, ’Ali-i-Kar-makh ; and twelve camels were assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his office, his tribunal, etc., 
on the line of march. 
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Our author was born aftei* this, in the year 589 H., the very year in 
which Bihli, o£ which, and of which Musalman kingdom, he was subse- 
quently to become th% chief Kiizi and Sadr, was made the seat of the 
Musalman government in Hinddstau by the Turk Maniliik, Kntb-ud-Bin 
T-bak, who was, in after years, to become its first Muliammadau Sultan, 
That our author was born at Labor, as tlie Bighistani, referred to farther 
on, asserts, cannot be correct ; for, from what he himselt* states respecting 
his arrival at ITchchah in 624 H. [see pages 541 and 722], that was the 
first time he set foot in Hind. Had he been born at Labor, he would, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and he would probably have been styled and 
known as the Lahoii in consequence. 

The next mention he makes of his father is, that, when Sultan Baha- 
iid-Bm Sam, ruler of Bamian and Tukharistan, succeeded his father on 
the throne, he desired that our author’s father, the Maulana Saraj-ud-Din 
Muhammad, should take up his residence in liis kingdom and enter his 
service. With the sanction of his own sovereign and patron, and Baha- 
ud-Din Sam’s suzerain, namely'", the Sultan of Ghur, Ghiyas-ud-Din Mu» 
^lammad-i-Sam, the Maulana proceeded to the Court of 13aha-ud*Bin Sam, 
and was made Kiizi of the kingdom of Bamian and Tukharktao, with the 
judicial administration over its forces, was made censor, with full powers as 
regards ecclesiastical law, and entrusted with the charge of two colleges 
and their funds. Tins happened in 591 H., when our author was in his 
third year. He states that the diploma conferring these otEces upon his 
father, in the handwriting of the Wazir of the Bamian state, was still 
contained in the khm^itah [a bag of embroidered silk for holding docu- 
ments] containing his own diplomas; his banner and turban of honour. 

The mother of our author was the foster-sister and school-mate of the 
Princess Mah Malik, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Bin Muliammad- 
LSam, mention of which lady will be found in several places in his History ; 
and his mother ai)pears to have continued in her service after her marriage. 
Our author distinctly states that his early years were passed in the Hamm 
of the Princess, until the period of his entering upon adolescence, when, 
according to Musalinam usages, he had to be sent elsewhere. He speaks 
in terms of much gratitude of the fostering kindness and protection he 
received while dwelling in that Princess’s household. Under these circum- 
stances, Labor can scarcely have been the place of his birth. 

As early as his seventh year our author began to prosecute his studies j 
and used to attend that eminent teacher and Imam ’Aii, the (/harmani, 
for the purpose of acquiring the Kur’an by heart. 

When Sultan Takish, Khwarazm ShMi, withdrew his allegiance from 
the Khalifah Un-Nasir-ud-Bin-Ullah, and the latter’s troops had been 
defeated by him, Ibn-ur-Eabbi’, and Ibn-ul-^fhat.ib, on two different occa- 
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sions, came as envoys to tbe Courts of the Sultins of Gluir and Ghaznin 
to demand aid from those monarchs against Siiltdn Takish. In conse- 
quence, the Imam Shams-ud-Din, the Turk, and the ^iaulano Saraj-ud- 
Din Muhammad, the Tajzik, our author’s father, were directed to proceed 
to Baghdad, to tlio Kluilifah’s Court, along with the envoys.^ They set 
out for Baghdad by way of Mukran ; and, in some affray into which they 
fell on the road, they were attacked by a band of robbers, and our author’s 
father was killed. Intimation of his death was received in a communica- 
tion from the Kbalifali to the Sultan Ghijas-ud-Din Muliammad-i-S<im, 
in these words : “ Furthermore, Saraj-i-Miuhaj perished in an affray on 
the road. The Almighty recompense him 

Another of our author’s relatives, his mother’s brother’s son, was 
Ziya-ud-Din Muhammad, son of ’Abd-us-Sallam, Kslzi of Tulak, wlio was 
left in command of the fortress of Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 
Tulalds, by the Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam, when that 
Sultan was about to retire from Hind before the hot season of 587 H., 
intending to return after it was over and relieve him. The Kazi of Tulak 
vras to hold the place for seven months ; but as the Sultan, just after this 
arrangement was made, was defeated by Rae Pifchora and severely wound- 
ed in the battle, and an expedition into Kbur&in soon after intervened, 
he was totally unable to come to the Kazi’s relief, as agreed upon, in the 
following season, and, consequently, after having held out over thirteen 
months, the Kazi Ziva ud-I)in Muhammad had to capitulate. 

At the time Sultan Ghiy%ud-Dm. Mahmud, son of Ghijas-ud-Bm 
Muhammad- i-Sam, was assassinated by the glhwarazmi refugees, in Safar, 
607 H., our author was dwelling at Firuz-koh, and was then in his 
eighteenth year. 

In 611 H., the year preceding the surrender of his capital Firuz-koh, 
by the last of the Sultans of the Gh-dri dynasty, our author proceeded 
thither. Two years after we find him in, Sijistan, at Zaranj, the capital, 
where he remained some- time. At this peiiod the whole of the territories 
which had formed the empire of the Ghdris, including the dominions of 
Gbaznin, and extending east of the Indus into the upper part of the Sind- 
Sugar Bo-abah of the Panj-ab as far as the Jhilam, had fallen under the 

^ He was despatched on this mission by Ghiyag-nd-Bin J^ruhammad-i-Sam, Snl- 
|:an of Ghur, the elder brother and suzerain of Mn’izz-ttd-Bin ^Bihainmad, Sultan of 
Ghaznin. The latter is mentioned in a paper in this Journal, Part I., Ko. 1, for 
1880, page 28, by Mr. C. R. Stiipnagel, who, is at a loss to Imow why the elder brother’s 
name appears on his younger brother’s coins, and informs us that Sultan Ghias-ud- 
dia scarcely anything is known/* Some in formation respecting him wull be found in the 
Translation of the author’s History, and in note % page 472, and ^ page 489. See also 
Part I., Ho, IL, page 84, of the Journal/* 
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sway of the Khwarazmis. These events must, in some way, have been the 
cause of his sojourn in Sijistan for seven months, but he is quite silent on 
the causes which led him there. See page 105. 

In 617 H., during the first inroad of the Mughals into G-luir and 
Khurasan, before the Chingiz Khan himself crossed the Oxus with his 
main army, our author was living at Tulak ; and, shortly after, in tlie 
same year, took part in the defence of that fortified town against the 
invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight months. During a 
period of four years, from the above mentioned year up to the close of 
620 H., duiing which the Mughals made several attempts upon it, he helped 
to defend it. 

In 618 H., the year in which he says tlie Chingiz Khan crossed the 
Jihun into Khurasan, and he was in his thirtieth year, he married the 
daughter of a kinsman of his own ; and, in 620 H., he determined, as soon 
as circumstances permitted, to leave his native country, and proceed into 
Hindustan, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a country overrun by the 
Mughal infidels. In 621 H. he was despatched from Tulak, where he was 
then living, and in the defence of which against the Mughals he had just 
taken part, by Malik Taj-ud-Din Hasan-i-Khar-post to Isfizar, after 
Khurasan bad become clear of Mughals, and from thence into the Kuhis- 
tan — the Chingiz Kluiu had, at that time, returned homewards — to endea- 
vour to arrange for the re-opening of the hdrwdn routes, which, during the 
Mughal invasion, had been closed, and the traffic suspended. 

On a second occasion, in 622 H,, he again proceeded from Tulak into 
the Kuhistan for the same purpose, at the request of Malik Eukn-ud-Dia 
Muhammad, son of ’Usinan, tlie Maraghani, of Khaesar of Ghtir, the 
father of Malik Shams-ud-Diu Muhammad, the first of the Karat dynasty, 
as the Tajzik — not Afghan, I beg leave to say — rulers of the fiefs of Hirat 
and Ghiir and their dependencies, who were the vassals of the Mughals, 
were styled. The following year he again set out on a journey into the 
Kuhistan, on the part of Malik Eukn-ud-Diii Muhammad, that the 
kdrwdji route might be re-opened. From Khaesar he first went to Faraln 
and from thence proceeded by way of Sijistan into the territory referred to, 
and returned to Khaesar again. 

In 628 H., our autlior, who appears to have left Tdlak and was resid- 
ing at Khaesar, with the permission of Malik Eukn-iid-Din Muhammad 
went to Farah in ’order to purchase a little silk required by him for his 
journey into Hindustan. Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Farah, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din Binal-Tigin the Khwarazmi, who then ruled over 
Sijistan, and was engaged in war with the Mulahidali of the Kuhistan, 
induced him to undertake a journey into the latter territory, to endeavour 
to bring about an accommodation between himself and the Mulaliidah 
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governor of that part, the Muhtashim, Shains-ud-Din. Our author was 
accompatiied by the son of Malik Rnkn-ud-Din Muhammad whose name 
is not mentioned, but, in all probability, it was the identical Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author succeeded 
in effecting an accommodation, but it does not appear to have been 
on terms acceptable to Malik Taj-ud-Dm Binal-Tigxn ; for he wislied 
him to return to the Muhtashim’s presence and declare war again. This 
he declined to do, as he had several times put off his journey into Hind, 
and was now desirous of departing without further delay, and before 
the Mughals should again appear, Malik Taj-ud-Din Binal Tigxn was 
wroth at this refusal, and shut him up within the walls of the fortress 
of Safhed of Sijistan. There he was detained for a period of forty-three 
days, but, Malik Rukn-ud-Din Muhammad having interfered in his behalf, 
he was set at liberty. 

He did not allow the grass to grow under his feet after this j and in 
the fifth month of the following year — Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 624 H., [in 
another place be says it w^as Rajab, the seventh month, while in another 
place — ^page 612 — he says it was in 625 H.], by way of Ghaznin and 
Banian, he I'eached ITchchah by boat; and, in the following Zi-Hijjah, 
Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Kaba-jaii, ruler of TJchchah and Multan, placed him 
in charge of the Firuzi College at TJchchah, and made him Kazi of the 
forces of his son, ’Ala-ud-Din Bahram Shah. 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and pi'eferred it ; for, 
no sooner had Sultan Shams-ud-Din I-yal-timish, ruler of Dihli, Kaba- 
jah’s rival, appeared before TJchchah, than he deserted Kaba-jah and the 
Firuzi College, and went over to his rival. In the first place, our author' 
presented himself before Malik Taj-ud-Bin, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, who 
was in command of the van of I-yal-timish’s forces ; and, a few days aftei', 
I-yal-timish himself having ariuved, he waited on him. He was favourably 
received, and was appointed to officiate, in his priestly capacity, within, 
that Sultan’s camp. After the fall of TJchchah, he accompanied I-yal- 
timish to Dihli ; and reached it in Ramazan, 625 H. 

He subsequently accompanied the Sultan, in his priestly capacity, to 
Gwaliyur in 629 H. ; and, in the following year, after that strongliold was 
taken possession of, was made. Kazi Khatib, and Imdm of Gwaliyur and 
its dependencies, under the governor, Rashid-ud-Din ’AH. In the early 
part of Sultan Raziyyat’s reign he returned to Dihli, but he was not re- 
moved from office, neither was he a ‘‘forgiven rebel and, during his 
absence from Gwaliyur, his Deputies acted for him. On reaching the 
capital, in 635 H., that sovereign added to his offices that of Superinten- 
dent of the Nasiriah College at Dihli. 

* See Translation, page 1285, and Thomas’s “ JEVnys of Behli,” page 105. 
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In the year 639 H., in the reign o£ Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Bin, Bahrain 
Shah, our author was made Chief o£ the Dihli kingdom, and o£ the 
capital as well. In the disturbances which arose between that Sultan and 
his Amirs, our author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavoured to bring about a 
peaceful accommodation, but without effect. In Zi-Ka’dah o£ the same 
year, the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Bin, the Wazir, bribed a number o£ vil- 
lains to murder him ; and, after the conclusion of the Friday’s prayers, on 
the 7th of that month, they actually attacked him in the J ami’ Masjid, but 
he escaped without hurt. 

Soon after, on the accession of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Bin, Mas’ud Shah, on 
the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Bin, being re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 
64i0 H., resigned the Chief Kaziship, and in Eajab of that year left Bihli 
in order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawati. There he remained 
about two years, and there he acquired his information respecting it and its 
rulers. While residing in that country, he accompanied Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughan Khan in his expedition against the Eae of Jaj-Nagar, and was 
present at the attack on the frontier post of Katasin, in Shawwal, 64jl H. 
On the removal of that Malik from the government Lakhanawati in 613 
H., our author accompanied him on his return to Bihli, and, in Safar of 
that year, presented himself at Court. Muhazzab-ud-Bin had in the mean- 
time been put to death by the Amirs ; and, through the interest and efforts 
of his subsequent munificent patron, Malik Ghiyas-ud-Bin, Balban (after- 
wards TJlugh Khan-i-A’zam, and subsequently Sultan of Bihli), who held 
the office of Amir-i-H£jib, three days after bis return, he was put in 
charge of the Nasiriah College once more, and entrusted with the admin- 
istration of its endowments, the lectureship of the Jami’ Masjid, and the 
Kaziship of Gwaliyur, according to the previous grant. Subsequently, in 
the same year, he accompanied the army which advanced to the banks of 
the river Biah for the relief of Uchcbah when invested by the Mughals. 

In 644! H., at Jalbandar [in the Panjab], on the return of the army^ 
on the occasion of performing the services prescribed for the ’Id-i-Azha 
in the hall of the College there, the new Sultan, Nasir-ud-Bin Mahmud 
Shah, to whom his History is dedicated, and after whom it is named, pre- 
sented our author with a cloak, a turban, and a richlj^ caparisoned horse. 
In 645 H., he wrote a description, in verse, of the expedition against 
Talsandah, entitled the ‘‘ KTdsiri Namah.” The Sultan rewarded him for 
this with a yearly stipend, and Malik Ghiyas-ud-Bin Balban, the hero of 
the poem, and commander of the expedition, give him the revenues of a 
village in the Hansi province, which was that Malik’s fief at that period. 
In 649 H., for the second time, the Chief Kaziship of the Bihli kingdom 
with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was conferred upon him ; but 
when, two years after, in 651 H., the eunuch, ’ImM-ud-Biii-i«EayIian, 
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succeeded in his conspiracy for the removal from office of our author’s 
patrou, who had been raised to the title of Ulugh Khan-i“A.’zam in 047 
H., and he was banished the Court, our author, like others o£ the Ulugh 
^hail’s clients and supporters, was removed from the office of Chief Kazi, 
and it was conferred upon one of the Bayhani’s creatures, notwithstanding 
our author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and puppet Sultan, 
In 652 H., matters improved a little : a new Wazir succeeded ; and, while 
in the Kol district, whither our author appears to have accompanied the 
Sultan’s Court, the title of Sadr-i- J ahan* was conferred upon him. 

At the close of the following year the Bayhani was ousted from office, 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam again assumed the direction of affairs^ and our 
author, who, for months past, had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave 
his dwelling, even to attend the Friday’s service in the Jarni’ Masjid, was 
in Babf-ul-Awwal, 653 H., for the third time, made Chief IJazi of the 
Dihli kingdom, with jurisdiction over the capital as before. 

With the exception of his remark at page 715 of his History in 
winding up the events of the year 658 H., that if his life should be 
spared — he was then in his seventieth year — and aptitude should remain, 
whatever events might subsequently occur would be recorded, our author 
henceforward disappears from the scene, and we hear no more of him. 
At the end of his account of the Ulugh J^han-i-A’zam farther on, he 
does not renew that j)romise, nor does he do so when finally closing his 
History. The munificent rewards he received on presenting copies of his 
work to the Sultan and to the latter’s father-in-law, the Ulugh Kban-i- 
A’zam, are mentioned at page 1294. He refers to his family casually, 
now and then, in his work, but, with a single exception, enters into no 
particulars whatever. . At page 820 he says, with reference to the Maiik- 
ul-Hujjab [Head of the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, the Zinjani, that he 
is ‘‘his son, and the light of his eyes;” but he could not have been bis 
son from the fact of his being styled “ the Zinjani,” that is to say, a native 
of Zinjan in Khurasan. He may have been his son-in-law, or an adopted 
son. 

"When the emissaries from Khur^sdn .were received by the Sultan, 
Nasir-ud-Uin MahimM Shah, as related at page 857, our author composed 
a poem befitting the occasion, and this, he says, was read before the throne 
by one of his sons. He also, in one place, refers to a brother. 

Between the time when our author closes his History in 658 H., and 
the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam succeeded to the throne of Uihli under the title 
of Sultan Grhiyas-ud-Din, in 664 H. — the date generally accepted, although 
Fasih-i says it was in 662 H.— is a period of about six years ; and, as no 
other writer that we know of has recorded the events of that period, it is a 
* See “Translation,” page 698, and note®. 
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complete blank in Indian History, which, I fear, cannot' be filled up. 
Ziya-nd-Din Barani, in his Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi, which is not much to be 
depended on, says he takes up the relation of events from the time our 
author left off, but this is not correct, for he begins with the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Bm Balban. 

Our author died in his reign, but when cannot be discovered, neither 
can the place of his burial. Possibly some inscription may hereafter turn 
up which may tell us, but there is no record available in any of the works 
I have waded through in search of the information. Whether his health 
failed him ; whether he grew out of favour with his old patron, the new 
Sultan; or whether circumstances arose which, as regards the Ulugh 
Khan’s conduct towards the weak-minded, but amiable, Sultan Nasir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shah, would not bear the light of day — for there are vague 
statements of foul play on the part of the Ulugh Khan, but no proofs— 
who shall say ? Some writers state that the Sultan died a natural death, 
which is most probable, and some further add that he, having neither off- 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, his 
successor, which was but natural, seeing that, for nearly twenty years, he 
had virtually ruled the state, that the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam poisoned 
him appears unworthy of credence, since, had he desired to supplant him, 
or get rid of him, he might have effected either object many years before. 
See “ Translation,” note^, page 716. 

The only mention I can find, after much search, respecting these 
years, between the closing of our author’s History and the accession of the 
new Sultan, is the following from Pasih-i. Sultan Nasir-ud-Din Mah- 
mtd Sh& died in this year 662 H., and great anarchy and disorder 
arose throughout the territory of Hindustan. At last, since among the 
great Amirs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, wisdom, munificence, dignity, 
magnificence, and power, the Amir Ghiyas-ud-Din [the Ulugh Khaa-i- 
A’zam] was preeminently distinguished, and as he had obtained his free- 
dom previously — a matter never alluded to by our author — he, with the 
unanimous accord of the great nobles and grandees of the kingdom, ascen- 
ded the throne of Dihli in the beginning of this year, 662 H,” 

The Daghistani, previously referred to, in his Tazkirah under the 
letter s has the following; — Saraj-ud-Din-i-Minhaj is the author 
of the Tabakat-i-l^asiri, which he completed in the name of the Malik 
of Hind, NAsir-ud-Din. His birthplace was Labor, and his origin was 
from Samr-kand.” 

This last sentence of the Daghistaiu’s is sufficient to show that he is 
not entirely to be depended upon, in this instance at least. Our author’s 
family was not from Samr-kand. The Daghistanf also gives the following 
as a <juatrain of our author’s : — 
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“ That heart which, through separation, thou madost sad ; 

From every joy that was, which thou madest haro of; 

From thy disposition I am aware that, suddenly and unexpectedly, 

The rumour may arise that thou hast broken it.^^ 

Ib the Akhbar-nl-Akhyar”— a Biographical Collection of Notices of 
Saints — of ’Abd-nl-Hakk [be died 1052 H. == 1012 A. B.], tbe following 
will be found res 2 )ecting our author : — The Shaikh, Kazi Minlnij, the 
Jurjani, the author of the Tabakat-i-Nasirf, was a saint, and one of the 
most learned and excellent of his time, and one of those who Avould become 
filled with religious ecstasies on hearing the singing at Zikrs or Tazkirs. 
"When he became Kazi of Hindustan, that office assumed integrity and 
rectitude. The Shaikh, Nizam-ud-Din,* states*. — I used, every Monday 
to go to his Tazidrs, until, one day, when I was present at one of them, he 
delivered this quatrain : — 

‘ The lip, in the ruhy lips of heart-ravishers delighting, 

And to ruffle the dishevelled tresses essaying, 

To-day is delightful, but to-morrow it is not — 

To make one’s self like as straw, fuel for the fire.* 

‘ When I heard this verse,’ says the Shaikh, Nizam-ud-Bln, < I be- 
came as one beside myself ; and it was some time, before I came to my 
senses again.’ 

Our author a 2 )pears to have been deeply imbued with the tenets of 
§tifi-ism, for a brief essay on which, see the Introduction to my Poetry 
of the Afghans.” Professor Sprenger tells me that he was a notorious 
Sufi. A good account of these Zikrs, or Tazidrs, will be found in the 
notes to the Third Chapter of Lane’s Thousand and One Nights.” 

In the Preface dedicating his work to the Sultan Nasir-ud-Bin Mah- 
mud Shah, our author mentions the reasons which led him to write it, and 
this will appear as the Preface to the Translation of his History. 

^ This, probably, is no other than the celebrated saint of Bihli. 
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VIIL— EISE AND PRODEESS OP OE BUDDHISM IN CHINA.^ 

CHAPTER L 

Eiidhhism intbohuced ebom Ihbia. 

Me-tse religious sect. — Previous to the spread of Buddhism in China, 
there arose certain religious sects which possessed something in common with 
Buddhism. One of those sects was called Me-tse after ^the name of its 
founder. It enjoined every man to devote himself to the service and 
welfare of others even at the sacrifice of his own interests, life and body ; it 
also taught that the nature of the soul from the beginning is pure and 
immaculate, and that only at times it suddenly becomes perverted by ad- 
mixture of impurities produced by evil thought and action. 

Li-yelse religious sect, — ^The second in importance among the non^ 
Buddhist religions is that of Li-ye-tse, who taught that ail things depend 
for their existence and development on mutual coherence and support. 
Daring this period, there having existed no communication with India, 
not a word of Buddha’s name or religion was known in China. But 
Di-ye-tse, by his power of foreknowledge, wrote in his own work that in the 
West there would appear a self-created noble sage, the performer of 
great deeds, capable at will of engaging in the highest degree of meditation, 
and passing beyond the region of speech, who would be called by the name 
^ Translated from Buh-thali selkyi Mel6n, See Tol. L, p. 187, note 1. 
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of Buddha. By this prediction he first made known the sweet name of 
Buddha in the country of China. 

Ohwan-tse . — Again the founder of another religious sect, called 
Chwan-tse, saw in a vision that he was metempsycbosed into a butterfly. 
After awaking from sleep, he reflected on the meaning of such a transient 
and empty dream Avhich lavishes all on you and at last, vanishes as a 
phantom, and inferred that life was an illusion. 

— Again another teacher named Tu-su’ (meaning the lord 
of the world), who was famed as born of a rose, preached a religion which 
forbade the destruction of human lives and instituted the taking of vows for 
observing ten moral acts, similar to those of the Buddhists. It also taught 
that, the results of virtuous actions being multiplied, the pious should be 
born as gods to enjoy eternal happiness ; that on the other hand, the 
perpetrators of sinful actions should be plunged in bell, to be afflicted 
with everlasting pains ; and that despite their repentance or confession of 
sins, greater damnation would await those who had knowingly and deliber- 
ately transgressed. 

All these different sects prevailed in China as can be gathered from 
the religious histories of China. They did not spread all over the country, 
nor did their influence guide men for any considerable length of time, but 
they paved the way for the reception of Buddhism in that vast country. 

In the 26th year of the reign of Chou- Wan, the fifth of the Tehu 
Dynasty, there appeared, towards the south-western boundary of the king- 
dom, a halo of golden light, the lustre of which illuminated the realm. 
The king having witnessed this wonderful spectacle asked the astrologers 
what was meant by it. They declared that it presaged the birth of 
a saintly personage in that quarter, whose religion, after one thousand 
years, should be known in their own country (China). The king recorded 
this wonderful phenomenon in the Imperial delthers.^ It was in that 
very year^ that Buddha was born. Some authors believe that it was 
the 24th year of the Emperor Chou-wan’s reign. At the age of 
twenty-nine Buddha entered on the life of a mendicant, on the 8th 
of the 2nd lunar month; he turned the wheel of Dharma between 
the 80th and 49th years of his age, and last of all it is mentioned in the 
works of Chinese Buddhists that he obtained nirvana"^ in the 79fch year of 
his age, on the 15th day of the second month.® Buddha died in the 58rd 
year of the Emperor Moo-waii’s reign. In the 8th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Mindhi-yim-phan of the great Han dynasty, 1018 years after 

2 Records. 

a The year 1882 A. D. « 2835 A, B., after the birth of Buddha. 

Died. 

^ This does not tally with the more correct account of the Indian historians, as 
may he collected flrom several Tibetan chronologies. 
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the birth of Buddha^, Buddhism was brought to China. On an auspicious 
day, in the third year of his reign, Mihdhi saw in a Yision, that a saintly 
personage with a golden complexion, bright as the sun, full three fathoms 
high, approached his throne from the direction of heaven. In the following 
morning Mihdhi communicated the night’s dream to his ministers, one of 
whom named Fu-ye informed him, that there existed a certain prophecy about 
the appearance of a great noble sage in India, of the description that the 
king gave, and he begged to ascertain if it was not so. The king referred 
to the ancient records, and computing the dates, found that Just 
1010 years had elapsed. Exceedingly delighted with this remark-, 
able coincidence, he despatched a messenger of the name of Wan- 
tsun to India, in search of the doctrine of Buddha. During that time, 
there lived in India two great Arhats, one called Matanga who was 
born of the race of Kasyapa, and the other named Bharana Pandita. 
The Chinese messenger besought them to visit his country, in order to spread 
the benefits of Buddhism among the teeming millions of his countrymen. 
The Arhats welcomed the invitation and equipped themselves for the journey, 
A few volumes of sacred scriptures, chiefly of the Mah^ana school, 
several portraits and some sacred relics, all of which they packed on a 
white horse for conveyance, completed the church necessaries with which 
they marched towards that distant land. They entered China by the 
-southern route and were received by the Emperor at a place called Lou-yo* 
khyi in southern China. Accompanied by Wan-tsun, the messenger, they 
arrived at the palace, while the king, with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence, approached to receive them. They presented to the king all 
that they had brought from their country. The king expressed himself 
well pleased with the presents, and especially with the image of Buddha 
which bore a striking resemblance to what he had seen in his vision. The 
Indian Arhats performed some miracles which served to strengthen the 
monarch’s faith in Buddhism. He built a large temple called Peima-ssi 
and engaged his two Indian guests for conducting religious service therein. 
Seeing this, the priests of Lo-u-kyun,® whose religion was then prevalent in 
China, remonstrated against the king’s encouraging the new doctrine. They 
said that it would be improper to introduce an alien creed dissimilar to the 
ancient religion and practice of the country. They also exhibited many 
prodigies to convince the king of the superiority of their religion over 'Bud- 
dhism. The king, wavering much, at last decided that he should test the 
merits of both, by casting their respective religious scriptures into fire : 
whichever passed the ordeal successfully by being untouched by the fire, 
should have his patronage. It so happened that all the To-u-se^ books were 
burnt and the Buddhist volumes remained undamaged. The king being 
convinced of the impositions of the To-u-se priests, ordered that their high. 

® [Eeferring to the Bon religion of China, see p. 112, Ed.] 
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priests Selou and Chhuslien should be burnt alive. The two Indian Pandits 
were extolled to the skies. The king with his ministers and a large number 
of subjects embraced Buddhism. 

On this occasion of the triumph of Buddhism over the To-u-se religion^ 
the king uttered the following verses : 

In a fox are not to be found the virtues of a lion. 

The torch cannot enlighten like the sun or moon, 

A lake cannot encompass the earth like the boundless main, 

The splendour of Sumeru is not to be seen in a mountain, 

The blessed clouds of religion encompassing the world 
Will rain upon and quicken the seed of universal good ; . 

All that existed not before, will now appear. 

Prom all quarters, ye moving beings, draw near the Victor (Jina) ! 

In the great fortress of He-nan-fu, the king erected seven temples, of 
which the temple of PeimassP was the principal one. He also established 
three convents for the use of nuns. The king himself took the vows 
of an XJpasaka (a lay devotee). More than a thousand men, headed by the 
ministers of State, entered monkhood. Once the king addressed the Indian 
sages thus, — ^‘‘Venerable Fathers, within the environs of my kingdom, 
is there no saintly Being residing for the permanent good and protection 
of all living beings”? Matana replied: ‘‘Yes, Arya Manjusri dwells in 
Eevo-tse-ha on the top of Panchdgra. parvata.” He then gave an account 
of Manjusri's chosen land, which, accompanied by his friend Pandit Bharana 
he now prepared to find out. After much search he reached the enchanted 
spot which he distinguished from others by his saintly knowledge. He 
then reported it to the king — “ During the days of Buddha Kasyapa there 
lived a king of the name of Asvakaia who, with the help of demons, 
constructed 81,000 chaityas, one of which exists on Eevo-tse-na con- 
taining a fragment of the genuine relics of Kasyapa Buddha.” The Em- 
peror, in order to preserve the ancient chaitya, built a lofty temple over it 
which is now called by the name Tabotha chhorten. Near it he erected 
the great monastery of Sheu-thun-su. Among many other religious edifices 
that were built by this pious monarch, one is the “ white chhorten” of 
Pekin (Pechin). The monastic establishment of Eevo-tse-na consisted of 
620 monks and 230 nuns. The learned Arhat prepared an abridgement of 
the Hinayana Aphorisms and Sfitrantas in the language of China. This 
work, the first Buddhist work in Chinese, is extant to the jn’eseiit day. 
Pandit Bharana also translated the five Sdtrantas, such as Dasa-Bhumi <fce. 
but unfortunately they are lost. In course of time Arhat Matanga and 
Pandit Bharana died. ]\1mdhi*s successor invited several other Indian 
Pandits. Among the first batch Arja-kala, Sthavira-Chilukaksha, Sramana 
Suvinaya, and five other Pandits were well-known. In the second batch 
7 That is, ‘the Lord of the white elephant.* 
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pandit Bbarma-kala and several other Pandits, well versed in Mahajana, 
Einayana and Yinaya Dharma (discipline), were of great note. 

The third batch of Indian Pandits, Ganapati, Tikhini and others, 
propagated Buddhism in Kihnan and other provinces of southern China, 
These, with the Pandits who appeared during the reign of Napo Naan, were 
the most learned translators and best linguists. Thereafter, during the reigiis 
of the thirteen kings of the Han dynasty, fourteen kings of the Jin dynasty, 
several kings of Jin-Yugur Su and other dynasties, the Than dynasty of 
twenty kings, and eighteen kings of the Soong dynasty successively, Indian 
Pandits and sages were invited to China, all of whom exerted themselves to 
increase the stock of Chinese Buddhist scriptures. There also appeared a host 
of learned Hwashah® (Chinese monks and S'ramanas), some of whom visited 
India to study Sanskrit and Buddhism. There were others who acquired 
great proficiency in Sanskrit without going to India. They were all pro- 
foundly read in Buddhism and wrote numerous elaborate works in the 
Chinese language, besides translating many volumes of Sanskrit Scri|)tures. 
They also wrote the lives of eminent Pandits of China, who laboured with 
wonderful energy for the di:ffiusion of Buddhism. These are to be found 
in the Chinese works called Histories of religion.’’ 

CHAPTER II. 

Buddhism introduced from Tibet. 

From the time of the establishment of the Tartar (Hor) supremacy in 
China, many Tibetan sages visited China and contributed more and more 
to the pu’opagation of Buddhism. The number of translations of Buddha’s 
teachings and S'astras increased. Those that were translated after the 
reign of king Wendhu of the dynasty of Su were analyzed and 
catalogued. Twice during the reign of the Than dynasty and twice 
in that of the Soon dynasty, the scriptures were revised, and additions 
made to them. All the books that were subsequently written were 
furnished with tables of contents and indexes. Last of all during the 
reign of the Tartar Emj^eror, Sa-chhen, the Chinese scriptures were 
compared with the Tibetan collections of the Kahgyur and Tangur. 
Such treatises and volumes as were wanting in the Chinese were translated 
from the Tibetan scriptures. Ail these formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teachings (Kahgyur). 
To the second part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, the Chinese 
S'astras, and the works of eminent Hwashah, comprising 153 volumes’ 
were added. The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. An analytic 
catalogue of all these books was also furnished. In this collection many 
S^astras were found which did not exist in the Tibetan collections. 

® The same as Tibetan Lamas. 
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In China there were five Buddhist schools : 

I. The Vinaya or Hinayana school. 

II. The Mantra or Tantrik school. 

III. The Mabay^na school. 

IV. The Gabhira Dar^ana school. 

Y. The Sarartha Tantra. 

I. ViKAXA OR HlJSTAYAlSrA SOHOOI,. 

The Indian sage Matanga who fiirst carried Buddhism into China was 
the first of this school in China. His successors, for a length of time 
maintained his school, but latterly it dwindled away when Kumara S'ri was 
invited to China. Kumara S'li was a great scholar and deeply read in the 
sacred literature of the Buddhists. He had also a great fame for 
prodigies and foreknowledge. During this time Chandana Prabhu® was 
also invited. King Hun-shi showed great reverence to him. Che-u- 
Hwashan and 800 other pupils of the Prabhu were engaged in the great 
work of translating the sacred scriptures into the Chinese language. Sermons 
and instructions in Mahayana philosophy were copiously given, and more 
particularly the vows of monkhood and of the Bodhisattva order were taken 
by many. Henceforth the Hwashan of China introduced the system of 
entering into the Bodhisattva order — a stage which is only attained after 
fulfilling the duties of asceticism of the first order. Kumara S'ri, together 
with Buddha Juana, professor of Vinaya, Vimala Chakshu, and Dharma- 
ruchi and the most eminent of his colleagues, translated the four Vyakara^as 
of the Vinaya portion of the sacred literature, and thereby succeeded in 
enhancing the teaching of the Hinayana philosophy to the monks, 
Sthavira Sanga Varma, another illustrious Buddhist teacher, came from 
India to this country (China). The system of the Vinaya school, introduced 
by Kumara S'ri and matured by Sanga Varma, still prevails in China. 

There is an account of the arrival in China of a famous Sinalese nun 
named Devasara, accompanied by ten nuns from India. It is not known 
whether she was successful in her attempt to organize the convent system 
and of extending the vows of chastity and religious devotion to females. 

In the four fundamental truths of religion and in works respecting the 
solution of disputes and doubts about them, the Chinese do not differ 
from the Tibetans. From among the large body of books of instruction 
they selected those which suited them most in respect of their habits and 
ways of life j in consequence of which they differ in some external obser- 
vances from their co-religionists in other countries. They have their own 

* The Ohaukya Lama, the spiritual guide of the Emperors of China, is believed 
to be an incarnation of Chandana, one of the disciples of Buddha. 
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peculiaritbs. Animal food is forbidden according to their cnstom. Thej 
do not ride nor drive such animals as are naturally intended for those 
purposes. They prefer the smallest kind of mendicant’s platter to tho 
larger sizes. The mendicant’s raiment is sewn with depressions and 
loopholes, in the order and arrangement of birds’ feathers. In China in fact 
there is but one class of Buddhists, in consequence of which there is no 
necessity for the Hwashah to put marks on their dress, like the Tibetan 
Lamas of the present day and the Indian S'rama^ias in ancient times 
to distinguish the followers of one school from those of another. 

According to the established laws of China, yellow is the sign of 
royalty, red being the colour reserved for the ministers and nobles. The 
kings of that age, not liking to alter the ancient usage and also to 
give a distinctive appearance to the monkish dress, proscribed scarlet 
for the clergy. In China, people consider it a shameful matter to appear 
in public with naked arms. So they did not choose to adopt the mendi- 
cant’s raiment as prescribed in the sacred books. Unlike the Tibetan 
monks- who are forbidden to use sleeves, the Chinese Hwashan wear 
them..'.' ■ ■ • 

In later times when Tibetan Lamas visited China, the question of 
uniformity in clerical dress arose. The Tibetan Lamas succeeded in 
preserving their own uniform, owing to the supremacy of the Tartar^^ 
Emperors over China who tolerated national practices. IJp to the present 
day, those customs ^ remain unchanged. The Chinese Hwashah dress in 
seal let with sleeved Jackets, and the Tibetan Lamas dress themselves in 
red and yellow, each according to their national practice. 

II. Tanteikism:. 

The first of all the Tantriks who came to China from India was 
Sthavira Shi Mitra. He diffused the knowledge of Tantrikism by translating 
the Mahamayura and other Dharanis into the Chinese language. Although 
contemporaneously with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks came 
to China, yet very few books on Tantrikism were translated for the public. 
The sage Kumara Bri also did not communicate his Tantrik lore to the 
general public, but only to one or two of his confidential disciples, so that 
Tantrikism made very little progress in China. The little progress that 
it made, was due to Yajra Bodhi, a learned Ach^rya of Malava, and to 
his pupil Amogha Vajra. These two arrived together in China during 
the reign of the Emperor Thah-mih htih. Vajra Bodhi instructed 
Shi-ye-she-thah-ye and Sherab-thah-ye,^^ the two great Hwashan, in 
mysticism. Amogha Vajra performed the ceremony of Vajra Garbha 
Mongol. 

These are Tibetan translations of Chinese names. 
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Mandala Jor the benefit of the Ising who, on account of his devotion 
to Buddhism, was given the religious name of ‘'Eepository of wisdom 
and knowledge of the triple pitaka,” The astrologers having found that 
malignant stars were ascendant on the king’s destiny, he averted the evil 
by performing a yajna as prescribed in Buddhist mysticism. Amogha 
Vajra also propitiated one of the guardians of the world called Yaisramana 
and thereby .enabled the king to triumph over his enemies. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a piece of 
land supporting three thousand tenants. He translated seventy-seven 
principal treatises on Tantrikism. After installing his pupil, Huilan, in 
his place as the high priest, or Yajracharya, he retired to the region of 
peace. Although both these two great Tantriks and their pupils passed 
for saints and sages, yet Tantrikism did not flourish long but soon declined. 
Durino* the reign of the Soon dynasty, Pandit Danarakshita, Dharinabhadra 
andotLr Indian Pandits visited China, but, being very jealous of their mystic 
operations being known to the public, they only communicated the mantras 
to a selected few, under solemn promise of not revealing them to the 
people. The later Hwashan were taught in only a few of the Tantrik 
rites, such as the ceremony Amoghapasa. It was owing to these several 
restrictions that mysticism made no progress in China. 

III. YaIPTJLXA DaESANA (MAHAYAIfA ScHOOL). 

The founder of this sect was Than-san,^^ one of the most famous 
Budddist teachers of China. He was a descendant of Tun-kM, the 
chief minister of Than kin. He was admitted into the order of monkhood 
at a very early age. Being of saintly origin, in intelligence, quickness, 
sharpness of mental faculties and aptitude for learning, he was unrivalled 
by any boy of his age. While only 11 years old, he committed to memory 
theVimala-kirti siitra of the Tangur and the Saddharma Pundarika of 
Kahgyur, both of which he could reproduce from memory. He first 
mastered the Abhidharma pitaka and then studied all the volumes of the 
Kahgyur and Tangur collections. At the age of twenty-nine he became 
acauainted with the Prakrit language of India, and with a view to travel 
in that country, secured for himself a passport from the Emperor. Passing 
through different countries, he reached India, and travelled all over 
its central and border provinces, such as Kashmir, in all of which he 
visited numerous places of pilgrimage. He learnt many of the higher 
and lower yanas from several Indian Pandits, Jetari, an illustrious sage, 
was his chief preceptor. At the noble monastery of Halendra, . he learnt 
the Yogachd^rya philosophy from one of its most learned professors, 
Danta Bhadra or Danta Deva, who was then in his 100th year. Soma 
^ Contraction of Than-Ssen-tsaa, 
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writers identify him with the iichdrya Dantasena^ the pupil of Yinaya 
Deva. He met his chief preceptor Jetari a second time, from whom ha 
again received instructions on the Yogacharya tenets. Besides Jetari and 
Dantasena, there were other Pandits from whom he received instruction in 
Buddhist philosophy. He devoted one year and three months to hearing 
lectures on Maitreya’s series of Bharma sastras. In the remaining nine 
months of the second year, he completed his study of Nyaya (Logic). 
Since then during a period of three years he studied Indian philosophies 
of various schools, and vanquished a certain Brahmanist king in disputa- 
tion In refutation of heresies, he wrote a work based on Maliajana 
principles, called ‘‘The Extinguisher of Heresy,” containing 6600 £okas-««^ 
the excellence of which struck all Indian wise men with wonder. 

Again Pandit Haraprabha having written a treatise in refutation 
of the Yogacharya tenets, Thah-Ssan-tsah also wrote a volume con- 
taining 8000 slokas, called Ekantasiddha, which he presented to his teacher 
Panta-bhadra. All these works being written in the Sanskrit language, 
the Chinese philosopher became eminently famous. The people of Arya- 
varta gave him the name Mahayana Leva. Some of the Indian Acharyas 
became his pupils in Buddhist philosophy, and king Slladitya and 
Kumara, and the king of Southern India called Bhatubhadra and several 
other princes treated him with great reverence. Among the numerous 
Hvrashah teachers who visited India, Thah-ssan-tsah was the only one 
who obtained the high dignity of Pandit and enjoyed the veneration of 
Indian kings. After an absence of seventeen years of which three were 
spent in the return journey, he returned to China. The reigning Emperor 
of China, Chen-ku-an, received him with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence and respect, and Tbah-Ssan-tsah presented him with more than 
600 volumes of Sanskrit manuscripts written on palmyra leaves, relics of 
Buddha, images, portraits and diferent sorts of Indian articles. The king 
placed him at the head of the monastery of Huh-fussi, where he 
employed him, together with other learned Hwashahs, in translating 607 
volumes of Buddhism including the Sherchin Ashtasahasrika, chiedy of 
Maitreya Bharma, also in revising many of the ancient translations. He 
rebuilt the monastery of Tshi*ain-ssi or in Tibetan Chambaiih. Baring 
that period there were 3,716 religious establishments in China, from all of 
which he recruited intelligent and well-behaved monks for his new 
monastery. He also admitted new monks. By these means he was enabled 
to establish a grand monastic establishment, containing 18,630 monks of 
which he became the abbot. After the death of Chen-ku-an, his son Ka-u- 
tsuh became Emperor. He greatly patronised Thang-ssaii-tsang and his 
monastery. To every fifty principal monks of Paimih*ssi he supplied four 
servants, namely, three apprentice monks and one neophyte. He made 
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excellent arrangements for the support of the clergj and appointed the 

monasteries, Paimih-ssi,^s 


great 


illustrious sage as bishop of the three 
Huiifiissi and Tshi-an-ssi. 

Thah-ssan-tsah introduced the three orders of priesthood and the 
five methods of meditation among tlie clergy, and wrote commentaries on the 
S ata-sabasrika, according to the Yogacharya method, eight treatises on his 
own system (Yipulacharya), the Lankavatiira si'itra and many other 
sutrantas. 

He also wrote many sastras in general, such as Nyaya Sangraha, 
Kriya Sangraha, &c., &e., and devoted all his attention and energies to 
didiising the Mabayana and Yogacharya schools. He erected a lofty 
cbaitya called Arya Pantba to the south of the monastery of Tshi-ain-ssi, 
in which he deposited palmieaf MSS. in Sanskrit of Indian scriptures and 
some sacred relics. He collected one million sacred images from various 
sources, ransomed 10,000 animal lives, distributed alms to 10,000 men and 
offered ten millions of lamps to sacred beings. Having worked for a period 
of nearly forty years to promote the well-being of all living beings, at the 
age of sixty-five he was emancipated from mundane sufferings. The 
Vipulachurya doctrine of Buddhism, taught by him, was obtained by him 
from his teacher Danta Bhadra. The foilow’ing were the illustrious pro- 
fessors whom he followed : 


1. Buddha. 

2. Maitreya. 

3. Arya Sanga. 

4. Vasu Mitra. 


5. Dharma Eakshita. 

6. Ananda. 

7. Vinaya Bhadra. 

8. Danta-sena. 


It was Thah-ssaivtsaii who first introduced this system of Buddhism 
into China. The name Than-ssan-tsan means “ the knower of the three 
Pitakas in the kingdom of Than.”^^ From one of Thaii-ssan-tsah’s pupils 
named Khuhu-ki~fusi, Ti-yan-Shi-han-shehu (teacher of the Shinyata 
philosophy) and other learned Hwashaiis received instriietion, and handed 
down the system to posterity. 

IV. The spbeab oe the S'ujSTata philosophx. 

Buddha delivered this philosophy to Maiiju Ghosha^^ who in turn 
delivered it to Nagarjuna. The following were the eminent teachers of 
this i)hilosophy : — 

1, Nagarjuna. 2, Arya Deva, also called Nila-netra, on account of his 
having two spots, as large as the eyes, on both his cheeks. His real name 
■was Cbandrakirti. 3, Svamx Prajila-rasmi. 4, the Chinese sage l^ese-pal 
who was miraculously visited by Nagarjuna. 5, Y^'ese-Lodoij from whom 
Yariously called Pai-massi or Piman-ssi, 

He -was a memter of the Thafi royal family. 

The same as Manju^ri. 
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Ti-clu-tasi learnt it. The last was an eminent scholar who first introduced 
this philosophy into China and by his piety and excellent aecomplisliments,, 
promoted the well-being of his countrymen. In the knowledge of the 
Abliidharma, there was none in China to equal him. In the practice and 
observance of Yinaya, he is said to have been like a Bodliisattva (saint). 
He became spiritual guide to the second king of Thengur in Southern 
China and also to king Weiidhi of the Su dynasty. In moral merit he was 
incomparably great. He erected a monastery eal]j|d Kw-ehhih-ssij on 
mount Tlie-au'tha, and another on the hill called Yn-kbyu-wan. In these 
t^yo he founded thirty-six schools, and furnished them with complete copies 
of the Kahgyur and Tangiir. He constructed 800,000 images of Buddha 
and Bodbisattvas and miniature chaityas, in gold, silver, brass, sandal- 
wood, &o. He ordained 14,000 monks andliad 32 principal disciples, all of 
whom were versed in the S'linyata plnlosophy. He wrote numerous com- 
mentaries on the various branches of Buddhism, besides notes on Buddha’s 
jwocei^ts ’delivered at the Mrigarshi grove, the Mahavaipulya siitra, Prajaa 
paramita and Mahanirvana tantra. He also introduced the study of a 
series of books called The sacrament of offering obeisance by prostra- 
tions,” “ Tun-min,” Tse-yanmin,” “ Beema,” a treatise on mysticism, 
Ma-he,” and Siitranta Yidya,” a complete analysis of Dhanna and 
perfection. 

At the request of Kin Wen-dhi, he wrote forty religions treatises and 
fifty synopses of the Prajha-paramitil, Sadharma Pundiirika, Yliila Prajaiy^ 
<&c., for the use of students of ■ Buddhism. After labouring for thirty years 
in endeavouring to propagate tbe Madbyamika philosophy of Nagarjuna, at 
the beginning of the sixtieth year of his age,^^ in the 17th year of Khai-hu- 
ah’s reign, he sat absorbed in deep meditation to pass away from this 
life. He vanquished the great god” of the Chinese, named Kwan-yun- 
chhah,^^ or “ the lord of clouds and thunder,” and bound him under a solemn 
oath to defend Buddhism in China. He had thirty-two principal discix>les 
of whom the following were the most remarkable for their learning and 
purity of life : 

(1) Tah-an-tsun-che. 

» Fii-hu-wa-tsun-che. 

Tuh-yah“the.*an-tsun-che. 

(4) Cho-shi-laii-tsun-cho. 

(5) Kih-shi-tsim-che. 

Among his spiritual successors, one named Tha*an-tluii-tsuh who 
spread his system in the soutliern province of China called Kiu-naii, became 

Commentary by Kagarjnna, 

17 On the 24th of mid- winter month* 

IS Also-called ivwan-lo-yu-yer. 
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very eminent, while the northern part called Tnh-ya-an, adopted a differ- 
ent school. Commencing with Ti-che, spiritual father and son, and during 
the five spiritual successions — (1) Dhi*sm«fu-sun-da-shee, (2) Yun-hu- 
wa»ti-yan-da-shee, (3) Shi-an-she-hu-fa-tsan-dashee, (4) Chhin-li-han- 
chhin-kwa-shee, and (5^ Ku-hi-fun-chun-meedashee, the study of 
Phal-chhen’’ was chiefly pursued by Chinese Buddhists. The same 
practice has come down to the present day and it must be admitted 
that Phalchhen is tile favourite scriptural work of the modern Chinese 
Buddhists. The fourth chief Hwashan, named Chhiiidi-han-kwashie 
also known by the name of Then-kwan, meaning Vimala-drisbti or 
** clear sight” became the abbot of Eevo-tse-na, for which reason he was 
called Chhin-li-han-kwashie. He flourished during the reign of Than. 
MiiVhu*an, and was well versed in the ten branches of sacred literature 
as well as in the science of government. Through the religious sanctity 
and purity of his life, he obtained sainthood. Although he did not visit 
India, yet he had mastered the Sanskrit language and could fluently 
converse in it, nor did he require any interpreter to explain Sanskrit works. 
He had a gigantic frame, nine cubits high ; his hands hung to his knees ; 
he possessed forty teeth; his eyes were scarcely seen to wink; and the 
very sight of his monstrous person struck men with awe and reverence. 
Throughout the country of China he was famed as a Maha Pandita, 
who had no rival. The illustrious Chankya Einpochhe Koipai dorje, the 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Chhin-iun, in his hymns on the story of 
Revo-tse-na describes this great Pandit as an incarnation of Maitreya 
Buddha. Other writers believe him tu have been an emanation of Manju 
Grhosha. Among the Chinese, he was the greatest scholar in Phal-chhen, 
on which subject he wrote three large commentaries. Among his principal 
works the following are well known: — (1) “Vows,” (2) “the Mirror 
of Dharmat,” (3) “ the Mirror of Lamp of S'astras,” (4) Bodhisattva 
Pancha Marga, and other synopses of the triple pitakas, (5) three hundred 
detached treatises of S'astras, It is universally admitted that a greater 
scholar in Phai-chhen never appeared in China. He lived one hundred 
and two years, during which time he became spiritual guide to seven 
kings in succession, and taught the siitrantas several time^^His school 
is known by the name of “ S'hi-an-she-hu.” Its tenets differ very little 
from those of Than-ssan-tsans, the difference being in the ways 
prescribed. The 21st spiritual suoeessor of this great teacher named 
Khu-an4u thai-fa-shee became celebrated for his learning. He is said to 
have been miraculously visited by Maitreya, while going on a pilgrimage 
to Eevotse-iia. Although the school founded by Tishi, and his spiritual 
son, continued for a long time, yet it wroxighb very little change in 
the religious persuasion of north and south China. 
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Y. Fifth SIbaetha-tahi School. 

Tliis is the most ancient school of India, derived from Buddha and 
handed down to his spiritual successors directly. The following is the 
order of succession in which it has come to posterity : 

Buddha> Mahakasyapa, .^nanda, Shanahastri, Madhyamabna,Uj;)agupta^ 
Bhitika, Arhat Krishna, Sudarsana, Vibhaga, Buddliananta, Buddha Mitra, 
Panasha, Asva Ghosha Mashaba, Mgarjuna, Aryadeva, Eahula-bhadra^ 
Sangananta, Arhat Ghanasa, Kumarata, and Sha-ja-SI. 


IX. AKCIEKT CHIKA, ITS SACEED LITERATURE, PHILO- 
SOPHY AND RELIGION AS KNOWN TO THE TIBETANS.^ 

The name of this great country in its own langiiage is S'en-te-hu 
(S'en = God, Tehu = land) or the celestial country. Some authors 
identify it with the fabulous Continent of Lu-phapa. 

The people of Aryavarta call it Maha China, where Maha means 
great and China is a corruption of Tshin. Among the sovereigns of China 
She-’hu-huh, king of the province of Tshin, became very powerful. He 
conquered the neighbouring countries and made his power felt in most 
of the countries of Asia, so that his name as king of Tshin was known 
to distant countries of the world. In course of time by continual phonetic 
change, the name Tshin passed first into Tsin and then into Chin or China, 
whence the Sanskrit designation Mahd China or Great China. The 
Tibetans call it Gya-nag, (Gya extensive’’ and nag “ black”) or people 
of the plains who dress in black clothes : for all the Chinese dress in blue 
or black. So also the Tibetans gave the appellation of Gya-gar to the people 
of India, on account of their wearing white dresses. According to the 
ancient historical records, many religious schools and customs originated 
in China. Of these, three were the most important, w., Sbe-hu, Do-hji^t 
and Jin. The first, She-hu, partakes more of a literary than of a religious 
character. We shall therefore treat it as literature. According to Sam- 
bhota, the father of Tibetan literature, letters are the origin of all science 

^ Translated from I)ub-tliab*^elkyi-Mel6fi. See Yol. L, p. 187, Note 1. 
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and speeeli : they are the rudiments of words and their significations : to 
the formation of letters, religion owes its success : but for the principles 
of reading and writing, the pi’ogress of work, knowledge and science in the 
world would have come to a standstill. 

The first sovereign of China, King Fohi, was a very accomplished 
prince, possessed of an intellect c_[uick, powerful and discerning. "With the 
aid of his wise minister Tshankye he first invented the art of wTiting and 
gave to the letters th#i‘form, power and inflection or orthography. He in- 
troduced the system of writing on bamboo slates with waxen pencils. His 
characters were of a rounded shape called Ton-tse, and it was diirino* 
the reign of Tshin-shi-luiii that his minister Li-si invented the running 
hand which were called Li-si after his name. His General Mifithe-yafi 
invented the brush pen made of hare’s hair, and with ink prepared from the 
smoke of pine-wood painted the characters on silk cloth. Afterwards 
Tshai-wan of Shig-rum invented paper. Then, by the invention of a 
neater sort of characters called khya-i-si (and the cursive called Tsho-u-si) 
a more convenient and easy method of writing was introduced which gradu- 
ally displaced the earlier systems. Many works were written which illustra- 
ted the simple and childish character of the earlier people. Li-si and Miii- 
the’s systems of slow and quick handwriting were found unfit and rude and 
so fell into disuse. 

The first king Fo-hi wrote a large treatise on the art of divination 
and astrology called Khyen-shan which is the earliest work of the 
kind known. He also wrote a book on Ethics, called The perfect and 
judicious behaviour.” Then appeared the five literary and moral works 
called by the general designation of Ookyins, viz. :—Yeekyiii Shee-kyin. 
Shoo-kyin, Lee-kyiii and Chhun-cliho-u, The authorship of Yeekyifi 
is attributed to Fohi, the writers of the remaining four being unknown. 
She-hu is also a well-known term for that science which treats of the re- 
gulation of the customs and manners of a nation. 

CHAPTEE I. 

Ethical philosophy. 

The works on this subject are very interesting. The founder of this 
philosophy was the famous sage Khufi-fu-tse (in Tibetan Kon-tse, the 
latinized Confucius). He was horn not long after the birtli of Buddha. 

In the latter period of the Te-hu dynasty, during tlie reign of Te-Iiii- 
wiii, Khuii-fu-tse was born in Shan-tu one of the thirteen, great divisions 
of China. His biography is well known every where in China and he is 
universally believed to have been a particularly sacred personage. The 
present laws of China and the ethical works, so well suited to the welfare 
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o£ all classes of men, are all founded on the Code of laws first drawn up 
by tliis great pbiiosoplier. From that time to the present day, for a period 
of more than two thousand and five hundred years, during whieli time China 
has witnessed many political changes and revolutions, the downfall and growth 
of many dynasties, the laws of Ethiin-fu-tse have continued to regulate 
and govern the manners and customs of the whole community £i*oia the Em- 
peror to the meanest subject. So wise and excellent are those laws that 
they have undergone little change in the course of tfme. Being the first 
and wisest preceptor of the monarchs of China, the portrait and name of 
Khuh-fu-tse are adored and venerated by every sovereign who succeeds 
to the celestial throne. This ceremony handed down from generation to 
generation has got the sanction of antiquity as a heritage to the Emperors 
of China. The descendants of Khuii-fu-tse enjoy the second order of the 
Empire as an hereditary honour, in token of the high regard clue to the 
memory of the wisest man born in China. The Tibetans believe that 
their celebrated Sron-tsan Gampo was an incarnation of Khun-fu-tse — 
one of miraculous birth — in whom was manifest the spirit of Chenressig, 
Some authors conjecture that Khun-fu-tse was the inventor of astrology 
from the few verses bearing his name and praise, which head almost ail 
the astrological works of China and Tibet. He is also believed by some 
people to have been the inventor of handicrafts, manufacture, techno- 
logy &c. It was Khun-fu-tse who first taught philosophy and literature 
in China, but he wrote only a few works on those subjects. His pupils and 
followers made copious additions to and improvements on his works, which 
were revised and annotated. The works so annotated and revised which 
served as guides to the scholars of China, are four in number, : — Ta- 
she-u, Chun-yun, Loon-yu and Men-tse. The outlines of Ta-she-u, 
drawn up by Khun-fu-tse himself, were enlarged by his pupil named Chon- 
tse from hints taken from him. The second work Chun-yun was composed 
by Tse-se. The third work Loon-yu was attributed to the joint authorship 
of Tse-le-u Tse kyan and Tse-sha. The fourth work Men-tse derived its 
name from that of its author. These writers were either Khun-£u-tse’s 
pupils or pupils of his pupils. From the time the Te-hu dynasty was f ounded, 
literature made rapid strides in China and the number of literary works 
greatly increased. There grew up during this time, (as afterwards), a number 
of scholars (not less than 100) who interpreted these works and wrote com- 
mentaries on them. The statutes and laws which uphold the government 
were drawn up during the reign of Hwanku by a learned scholar named 
She-u-hu, on the basis of Khun-fu-tse’s works. A few years afterwards, 
Tse-u-fu-tse, a great philosopher, wrote many original works which, even 
at the present day, are considered as great authorities and works of refe- 
rence. Again, there are five other works, called Kan-clien, which resemble 
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the Deb-thers or Historical records of Thibet in subject matter ; besides 
they contain many literary and philosophical notices which come more 
properly under the heading of She-hu, Astrology or the art of Divination. 

The earliest written encyclopEedia of Astrology is the chief repository 
of Yeekyih, the first of the IJhu series. The art of divination called 
Porthan which was brought into Tibet during the reign of the Than 
dynasty was obtained from this great work. In early times, as stated 
above, there reigned in China the Hun dynasty of three kings and that 
of Dhi of five kings. During the reign of Fohi (whose name is also written 
as Hpushy), the first of the Hun kings, tfcere came out from the great river 
He in the province of Henan (modern Ha-nan) a monster called Lun-ma 
having the body of a horse and the head of a dragon. On the back of this 
hideous monster there were eight figures or Madras (called Pakwas in 
Chinese), curiously inscribed. The eight Pakwas being multiplied to 
64 by permutation, a work was written under the name of Lyan-shan 
(chief work). The figures on the back of the monster were called 
He-tho-hu; tho-hu in Chinese meaning “figures” and H4 being the 
river from which the monster issued. This earlier account of the origin 
of the Pakwa is caUed the “ First Heavenly System.” Afterwards a learned 
man by the name of S'en-non wrote a work on the Porthan, called 
Ku-hi-tsafi, based on the first work on divination. It is also said that 
it was brought down by an eagle from the mountain called Swan-ywan. 
It is related by some writers that there is a work which was composed 
from the cry of an eagle. ^ The third monarch of the Hun dynasty named 
Yee-khyun (written as Yihi-shyin), by accurate observation of the heavenly 
bodies and by assigning the distinctive signs of male and female to the five 
elements, formed the ben f undamentals^ (and gave the names of mouse, bull 
&c., to the twelve concatenations or ZendaM named the divisions of time, 
»w.,— years, months and days). All these were represented on a globe,* 

^ The fire elements of astrology— 

1. Tree, Male and Female* 

2. Fire 

3. Earth „ 

4. Iron „ 

5. Water „ 

3 The Sanskrit words corresponding to the 12 Bondals of the Tibetan astroloo-y 
or causal connection on which the existence of the human soul depends are 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4* 

'I'* 

3, 


AvidyA. 
Sa^skte 
Vijudna. 

Hfeordpa. 


7. 

8. 
9. 

10 * 

tu 


Vidana. 

Eishna, 

Apadana. 

Bhiva. 


'12r Jarswraigia. 
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called Hun4Iijen*yi eonstnicted by him for the purpose. The clocks (Tse-^ 
men chifi) and watches (Pe-yo4m) of modern China are prepared after 
tliose illustrations. Moreover, the invention of chariots, boats, forts, ten 
sorts of musical airs and the use of arms were attributed to him. 

,4 

The later liemenhj Bijctem, 

The fourth king of the dynasty of Te-hu named Yo-hu-tho-hu- 
thah-shi, was, in the year tree-dragon (the first of the heavenly years 
according to this system of calculating time), presented with a wonder- 
ful tortoise by a man from the south named Yui-shan-she. By carefully 
observing the figures and marks on the tortoise’s shell, which were supposed 
to expiess the names of divisions of time, the king improved the former books 
on astrology and the art of divination. From that year to the fire-imqon 
year of the 12th cycle when the Emperor Chheu-lun ascended the throne 
there elapsed 4092 years. There are legends which relate that a subject 
presented a wonderful tortoise to king ¥o-hn, but there is no record of 
his utilizing the marks on the shell for the purposes of astrology. It is 
stated that king Shi-hu-yohi obtained a wonderful tortoise of miraculous 
origin from the River Loo of Hauan, and by reading the astrological symbols 
and marks known as Pakwa, found on its shell, wrote a large treatise on 
“ divination." He gave the name of Loo-tho-u^ to it, from Loo, the river 
whence the tortoise came out. 

The period during which the heaven and earth remained one and uncii 
vided,» was known as Nam Sla, and the period when they became separated 
and distinct from each other, as Nam Chhyd. During these two periods 
and also previously, the science of Pakwa or astrology and divination is said 
to have existed in itself, in consequence of which it is considered as ever 
unchangeable. It is not stated in the Chinese books that the “ great 
tortoise" is the prime cause of all things, as is fabled by Tibetan writers 
on astrology and the black art, after the above account of the wonderful 
tortoise of the Chinese from whom undoubtedly they have derived their 
knowledge of astrology and divination. The following are the verses on 
which the Tibetans, after the Chinese, base aU their knowledge of astrolo^v 
and o£ the position of the earth. 


^ Tho-hu morning tho book of symbols and signa. 

“ From this it m^t not he understood that the flwt work on divination written 
from the hgiire.s on the horso-dragon, was composed before the formation of the ffoeven 
and Earth from chaos. The name Nam Na is used to distinguish its priority to “that 

which immediately foilowed it. ^ ^ 
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The principal root of astrology. 

Is the great-golden tortoise. 

The tail to the north and the head above* 

The right and left sides lie east and 
west. 

The limbs extend to the four quarters 

On which lies supreme 

The world Jambudvipa and rests. 


Tsng“Iag-tse-kyi-tsa-va-m 

Ma-ha .Her-gyi-rus-bal-d6, 

Oo-ro Lhdr-dah Jud-ma 
Chyah. 

SliOg-yeshar-la-shog-yen- 
niib. 

Yaii-lag-'shes-po-tsham-zi- 
knah. 

Gan-kyainc-pade-ye teng. 

Bsam-lih Jig-ten Chhag- 
par-dod. 

lYen-wah father of the first king of the Cliigur dynasty who was a 
saintly personage revived the first woi'k on astrology written by Fohi. The 
later heavenly system of astrology, based on the symbols and marks on 
the tortoise^s shell, was revised and improved by Che-hu-ween. Altogether 
there were, three great works on astrology written at three different 
times, the first being Le-an*shan’s, the second Ku-hi-tsan’s and the third 
Wen-wan’s — aU well known in China. During the latter period of the 
Te-hu dynasty, the wicked and stupid king of Chhen-gur in utter ignorance 
of tlie worth of astrology, and apprehending danger from the existence of 
astrological works which in his eyes appeared ominous and fraught with 
evil, ordered them to be burnt. The first two works were destroyed, 
but fortunately Wen- wan’s work survived, and it is on this that the 
modern astrological works of China are chiefly based. Wen- wan’s son, 
Chi-hu-kyun, revised and illustrated his father’s work. Khun-fu-tse 
issaM to have improved upon the writings of his predecessors, but this is 
questioned by some writers who doubt if he ever wrote on the subject of 
astrology and divination. Another painstaking author wrote a small treatise 
on astrology, based on Che-hu-kyufi’s work. One of Khun-fu-tse’s 
pupils is said to have drawn up some astrological formula under the name of 
Shi-chin, which were ascribed by some to Khun-fu-tse himself. Probably 
people mistake this book for Khun-fu-tse’s. Among the ancient writers 
of China, Fobi Wen-wan, Ohi-hu-kyun and Khun-fu-tse are famed as 
four saintly authors. Old men of Tibet believe that the art of divination 
was first discovered by Manju-M, the god of wisdom, on the summit of 
Revo-tse-na. Other accounts, stating that it was given to the world by the 
goddess Hamgyalmo (S. Yidya) and by Padma Sambhava, also obtain credit 
in Tibet, but are mere fabrications, having no more truth in them than those 
ascribmg the origin of astrology to Buddha* 
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Medical Works, 

The second king of the Huh dynasty named yan-d,heu-shen-huii-slii 
was the first who wrote on medicine. To feel and understand the pulse 
and to divine human destiny hy an intimate knowledge of the fundamental 
elements were the principal subjects of his v^orks. This latter science^ 
was unknown in India and other countries. The four great classes of 
Tibetan medical works are said to have been based upon tbe above named 
early Chinese works. The five fundamental elements of the Chinese are 
quite dissimilar to those of the Indians, being tree, fire, earth, iron, and 
water, wliile akasa has no place. Tree probably supplies tlie place of wind, 
but it is not easy to understand how iron could he imagined to be a subs- 
titute for akasa. 

Music, 

Yu, minister of King Shun, discovered the use of the five Khin or 
Sanskrit Tar and the twenty -five tones of music called Shee in Chinese or 
Sur in Sanskrit. He wrote a book on songs and musical performances 
cjilled Sho-hu. The Tha-shi dance of Tibet of the present day was based 
upon this Chinese mode. There also appeared many original works on 
rhetoric (Alankara Yidya) in both the periods. The number of figures of 
speech in the Chinese language is greater than in Tibetan. 

Works on history, technology, selection of lands, physiognomy, and 
prognostication existed from an early age. The number of works on 
these subjects increased in latter times, but they are not classed as great 
works. 

SkeJm or an exposition and vindication of the Oonfucian philosophy. 

With regard to religious faith among the She-hu scholars very few 
persons possess the predisposition to piety’’ (according to Buddhistic 
principles). The majority of them, content to limit their aims to this 
life, are careless whether their future after death be one of happiness or 
damnation, while others look upon this life as the consequences of Karma and 
Phala. They argue tliat had it been true, Khun-fu-tse and King Fo-hi 
would have mentioned it in their works, which contain no such account. 
Both King Fo-hi and Klmii fu-tse who were distinguished for their pro- 
found wisdom and learning were, no doubt, aware of those religious principles, 
hut omitted them in their works, owing to the people of the age not having 
been so far advanced as to comprehend the triple pitakas of Dharma. Tbe 

® The science of predicting human destiny by marking the pulsation is different 
from palmisty which was knowxi hi India. 
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worics called Udni-jii aiKl Ssi-shi-bu, treated of siicli matters of 
worldly utility as would meet tlic requirements of the age the}^ lived irq 
aiul would pave the waij for the future reception of Buddhism. Po-hi aiid 
KinnVfu-tsc did not speak a single word against Buddhism like the 
un])riucipled Cluirvakas who reject the theory of the transmigration of 
Houls and the inevitahic consequence of Karma and Phak- Once, one of 
Khnfi-fu'tsc’s pupils asked him wdiat would be the state of man after 
death. Khufi-fu-tse answered that he could not say that there was no 
future existence : that it was so mysterious and unknown, that he could not 
hazard any opinion on it : but would presently explain all that was conceivable 
and open to eognitiom Again once while he was explaining some meta- 
plsyslcal points respecting the supreme being, one of his pupils, Wuen«fu4m, 
questioned him thus, “ Sire, if there is a great being as you mention, what 
and where is he ? Is he so and so?’’ Khufi-fn-tse having replied in the 
negative, the pu])!! asked if he (Khun-fu-tso himself) was not that being ; 
** Ko, how could I be like that supreme being ?” replied Kliim-fu-tse. ‘‘ If 
so” retorted the pupil, ^kvhere must he be?” Khim-fu-tse said, such a 
bang is born in the western quarter” (by which he evidently meant Buddha). 
In the works of these two personages there are some mysterious passages 
which appear like the aphorisms of Buddhism, capable of a higher 
significjition than the mere earthly objects they are taken to mean- 
Tlie text of Yee-kyih in some respects resembles the Tantrik philosophy 
of the Buddhists, as has been explained by the most learned Lama Chan-kya 
Eolpai Dorje. During the supremacy of the Jih djnast}^ two eminent 
Chinese scholars named Hvva Shah. Fo-shen and Dhu-hu-min, wrote com* 
mentaries on both She-lmand Dohu, in which they pointed out many striking 
resemblances to the theories of Buddhism. In a later work called The 
History of the rise and progress of religion (or Ohhoijuh)” being an 
exposition of the works of tlie great She-hu teacher Khiih-fu-tse, it is 
found that his teachings were akin to those of Buddhism. Khung-fu-tse’s 
works avowedly treat on ethics and on public utility for the benefit both 
of individuals and of nations, but essentially they point to saintly wysa. 
Those who have studied Buddhism critically, can easily perceive the similarity 
between Khun-£u-tse’s teaching and that of Buddha, but the general 
readers of Khundu-ste may not form any sound judgment in this respect. 
Of the classes %vhich go by the name of U-lm-chin, five viz,^ Yin, 
Yke, Lee, Kyi, and Sheen, are the principal works. In the Chinese language 
they are called U-lm-chhaii or one’s own doctrine, behaviour or morality. 
The first, Yin, inculcates mild and gentle behaviour ; the 2 nd, Yee, 
treats of afiection, cheerfulness, and good humour 5 the Brd, Lee, of 
maimers and customs ; the 4th, of wisdom ; the 5th, of a calm and firm 
mind. The four well known ethical works called Ssi-she-hu are mere 
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applications o£ these five subjects. Those who in China carefully master 
these five subjects are regarded as sages, those who can practise them, as 
saints. 


Origin of Heaven^ JEarth and Men according to the Ye-hfiV\ 

In the beginning, before the formation of Heaven and Earth there 
existed nothing but Hun tun” or void, which evolved of itself and was in 
a state of chaotic agitation from eternity, until it fell into utter confusion and 
disorder. In this state of chaos, the order, distinction, cognition, classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of things were unknown. The Chinese account bears 
a striking resemblance to the account as to the origin of the world in all 
Tibetan works on mysticism that in the beginning there existed nothing 
except void from wdiich the world arose. In that chaotic state there was 
the virtue of The-ji” that is, the supreme nature, matter and self-existent 
energy. Just as we have the innate power of distinguisliing different 
things in ourselves, so the primeval chaos possessed the virtue of giving 
rise to distinct existences. From its internal agitation, it produced first of 
all Namha (species), and nature, which were like male and female. Again 
these being endowed with a virtue like the germination of the seed by 
the union of the male and female elements, divided themselves into the 
“Tsha-shiii,” i. e,, the fourfold distinction into (1) great male, (2) little 
male, (3) great female and (4) little female. Afterwards from the union 
of those two species sprung the Pa-kwa or Tibetan Parkha and Cboo-guh 
or tbe nine mansions with forty-fiive gods residing in them. Thereafter 
from the virtue of these two, light and clearness came forth. All light 
substances flew upwards from the ocean of chaos, the thin and at- 
tenuated things resting on the surface. When this separation took place 
the upper region or Heaven (or Thain) was produced. This was called 
the age of the formation of Heaven (Nam I^ama). All heavy (Sanskrit 
guru), thick, unclean and ponderous substances sank to the bottom and 
formed the Earth called Tee. This is called the age of the Earth’s 
closing. When Heaven and Earth were produced, the shining lustre of 
the former radiated from above and the bright effulgence of the latter rose 
upwards. These two, united together, produced ** Man.” This age was 
called the period of the formation of Man. Heaven, Earth and Man 
are possessed of three virtues or potential energies and three aims 
(designs). In works on mysticism a similar description is given. Heaven 
is said to have been anciently the father and Earth the mother. These 
two meeting together produced a sound, whence emanated Man. The 
Tibetan Nam” or Chinese ‘‘ Thain” means both Heaven and potential 
Energy. Tibetan Sa” or Chinese “ Tee” meaning Earth is purely matter 
that has productive powers. 
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sa 

cliag 

namkha chhu 

ri 

shill 

Ion 

klion 

ta 

khirx 

kham 

kin 

sin 

son 

earth 

iron 

sky 

water 

hill 

tree 

wind. 


Parkha or Pakwa or MttSrA Syinboh. 

Tibotnn me 
ChUKJSG H 

English fire 

Chinese Qlmrjmi or Tibetan Mevagu. English nine mansions of the 45 gods. 
Tibr-tan chikar ilinag snin Ihin shijmi naser tugkar dunmar gyatkar gnmar 

English vhite black blue greea yellow white red white red. 

Ko. of Mansions 1 23 4 567 8 9 

Again, the blue sky (or the middle illuminated atmosphere), and the 
Earth are both called the world. Vulgar people say that the Heaven is 
of dark blue colour and the Earth four-sided. According to this system 
only nine heavens are mentioned without a word about their disposition. 
The Tibetans alone hold that there are nine strata of earth, one above 
another and nine heavens in regular succession. The great period counted 
from the beginning of tbe formation of Heaven, Earth and Man till their 
destruction is called Yi-yvan (iGvum). The measure of time in one 
Yi-y van is equal to 129,000 human years of the Hindu system or “ kalpa.” 
After the destruction of Heaven, Earth and Man, Huutuii and Theji will 
be convulsed to form a second chaos, from which there will be a renewed 
formation of the world. 

Man is like the effulgence or the essence of all conglomerate matter. 
The Chinese do not recognize the theory of the four ways of birth, 
from the egg and the womb and the manner of production of insects and 
plants. According to them> man was not horn in the beginning but 
formed after the manner above described. The earliest writers do not 
appear to hold that the Heaven, formed after the dissolution of Chaos, 
possessed any visible appearance or magnitude, nor do they explain what 
will be the state of man after death. They neither enumerate the six 
classes of living beings, nor describe kow they were produced. Latterly an 
eminent Chinese writer called Chou-tse, who was acquainted with the 
works of the Buddhists wrote as follows : — After death, those portions 
of the mind and soul or the spiritual effulgence, obtained from the Eather 
consisting of the Three Pranas (called Sanhaon) fly towards the skies and 
became absorbed in S'en (divinity), while the six parts (consisting of 
spiritual emanations) obtained from the mother (Lelm-pho) go down 
towards the earth, and mix with the spirit called “ ku-bi” or the devil. 
All the Chinese authors attributed the happiness and sufferings of this 
world to Tbe-han (Thain) or Heaven. The same theory prevails now all 
over China, the Heaven of the Chinese bearing some resemblance to the 
idea of the Supreme Being. According to them, pigs, sheep and other 
animals (as well as herbs and vegetables) being designed for human 
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consumption by Tbe«ban, there is no harm in killing them. The Cliinese 
adore many gods endowed with a visible shape among whom Yoob-Hwah 
is 'ivell known. They also worship a multitude of devils. They pay 
homage to dead bodies and, under a belief that the mane^ of the dead, 
though in Hades, can enjoy earthly pleasures, offer them meats and other 
edibles. Some of tbeir customs are formed by aflinity with those of their 
neighbours the Lalos and To-u-se. There are also some custoins w^hick 
are evidently borrowed from the Buddhist creed. 

^ Kimnfu-Uie teaching compared with the doctrines of Buddhism. 

Khuh-fu-tse in his work on the fundamental form uke called Ta-shediu 
while describing tbe manners and attributes of a Teacher^* says, that 
liberal and enlightened accomplishments depend much upon clear judgment 
and understanding. The doing of good and contributing to ennoble others 
depend first on one’s own goodness and excellencies. After the acquire- 
ment of knowledge it should be retained, when it is comprehended it 
should be practised. When it is practised it will produce happiness, 
when it has imparted happiness, it can be utilizied in teaching others, when 
it is communicated to others, knowledge is acquired. Thus by progressing 
further and further from the origin or beginning of learning, the ultimate 
object can be obtained. Ifc is easy to understand the apparent meaning 
of his words which generally relate to the enumeration of moral virtues 
pertaining to this life, but a mystic and deeper meaning pervades them all, 
which may be interpreted thus By enlightened knowledge he meant, 
the clear knowing of what the true and false ways (of religion) are, which 
he exhaustively illustrated in his chapter on the duties of a Teacher.’’ 
By ennobling others and leading them to good <&c. he meant that, in order 
to be able to do good to all animate beings and to lead them to the real and 
true end of existence, one must first himself aiTive at perfection. When 
he has first become good, others will follow him. Having himself obtained 
haj>piness, be will be able to conduct others to happiness, who have not 
already obtained it. After reaching perfection himself and bringing 
others to it, right discrimination is attained when he will know the 
means of emancipating himself from transitory existence. Thus by 
progressing further and further he will see the beginning and end of 
all knowledge. From this, it is evident that Khuh-fu-tse’s doctrines 
were akin to those of the omniscient Buddha, The maxim, First mature 
yourself and after you have done so, try to mature others” and others of a 
like nature correspond with those contained in the Mah^ana philosophies. 
Although the name of Buddha was unknown to Khun-fu-tse, 
in saying ‘^gone to the extreme limit of knowledge” he must have 
meant an exalted state of being, closely resembling that of Buddha. 
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Thus he ap])roacbed very near to Budclliism in that twilight o£ civiliza- 
tion. The Chinese scholars who, by critically studying Khuh-fii-tse’s 
works became learned, are given the title of ‘‘ Shjan-shen.” JTor having 
maniered the ancient classics, they are called wise men. Above all, when they 
have mastered the above-mentioned five classical works and can elaborately 
elucidate the formula3 and riddles, they are styled Sho-hu-tsha or Chwaii- 
y wen. Thus by studying the classics they become learned, and then by 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws of their country, they become possessed 
of a knowledge of things. Having acquired both kinds of knowledge, 
they discharge the duties of the administration of their country. Such ^ 
learning qualihes them for preferment in the government of their country. 
Learning alone opens to them the chances of reaching the highest offices 
in the land including those of G-overiior and Minister of State. It is 
such literary distinctions that raise men in China to rank and position in 
utter disregard of birth or riches. All public offices in China are in fact 
open to competition. 

Among the theological distinctions of China the three highest are — 
Skyan-shea equivalent to Tib. Ge-sbe ~ noopbyto. 

Siio-hu-tslialii „ Tib. Kahcliu == monk who lias observed the 10 Command- 
Ohwuh-ywan „ Tib. Eabchyam ~ superior monk. [meats. 

As by proficiency in classical studies men arc raised to governorships 
in China, so in Tibet scholars of sacred literature are placed at the 
head of all religious institutions as prefects and high priests. But 
now-a-days the number of such erudite scholars is very small both in 
China and in Tibet. There are some Khun-fu-tsist saints who being 
profoundly read in the great classical works of China, regardless of high 
preferment in government service, of commercial emoluments and of the 
pleasures and ailureineuts of a worldly life, betake themselves to ascetism 
and a life of seclusion in caverns of hills or in the solitudes of the 
wilderness. They take such students as are willing to accompany them, 
and do not care if they get none. These men are like Buddhist hermits 
who pass their days in solitude, devoting their lives to study, meditation, 
and asceticism, but it must be admitted tliat there are few such in both 
countries. It appears from his writings that Khun-fu-tse had veneration 
for Buddha although Buddhism was not in existence in his age. In his 
works he neither remarked as in prophecy that Buddhism was good or 
bad. Chau-fu-tse, another writer of fame, evidently had some knowledge of 
Buddlasm. In his writings he speaks in commendation of it rather than 
with any dislike. Subsequently one Oho-u-tse wrote blasphemousl}?' of 
Buddha. He was bappy in his discussions on other matters but not in 
those on Buddha. He argued thus: — As the prosperity and happiness 
of a nation arise from the king’s virtue, it is the‘ king’s first and. 
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prime duty to treat Ins subjects kindly. One’s own body being derived 
from his parents, they are his great benefactors. Among his subjects 
those who are intelligent, industrious, learned, able and powerful should 
help their king in the administration of the State and in war. The people 
generally should in return help him with tribute, revenue and presents. 
Again it will be the duty of all men to respect their parents besides sup- 
porting them and ministering to their wants ; and after their death 
to honour and pay homage to their manes and bones. — Thus his moral 
sayings are excellent, but at the end he rushes into blaming Buddha : — 
^‘Afterwards one S'akya Muni, unmindful of his duties towards his king and 
parents and forgetful of their kindness, quitted his home and preached a 
religion of which selfishness is the leading feature, inasmuch as it enjoins 
on each man separation from the world and care for only his own 
food and clothing. This religion being introduced into China daring the 
reign of the Emperor Hwan-min-yun-phin, many a family became 
destitute and extinct. The excellent creed of ancient times faded away 
as the new one progressed.’’ But, indeed, the religion of Buddha does not 
specify one’s duties towards his parents and the king, but aims at a wider 
good, — the good and well being of all living beings of the world by freeing 
them from miseries and sorrows not only of this present life but also of 
all transitory existences. The aim of Buddhism is to know how to lead 
all living beings from misery and grief to a state of endless beatitude. 
So that there is a vast differ ence between the doctrines of Cho-u«tse and 
those of Buddha, the aim of the former being as small as the point of a 
needle, while that of the latter is as wide as the immeasurable Heavens. The 
writings of Cho«u-tse wdth the exception of some vilifying expressions to- 
wards Buddhism contains not a word of argument and refutation. They 
only contain some erroneous views besides some commonplace principles. 
Since the introduction of Buddhism into China to the present day all 
the monarchs, with the exception of one or two, were devoted followers 
of the Buddhist faith in consequence of which such insane observations 
as those of Cho-u-tse and other profane writers, have been as ineffectual in 
their aims as echoes returned by rocks. Nowadays there are some among 
the vulgar classes who obstinately follow these stupid writers who can 
show no reasons but bark like old dogs. 
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CHAPTER II. 

To-tt-se oe the Boh (Poh) beligioh op Chiha. 

The chief god or teacher of this most ancient religion of China -was 
Lo-u-lcyun. He is both god and man. As a god lie is called hy the 
name Thai-shah Lo-u-kjun” which in Tibetan means the chief lord 
of goodness. He is said to have appeared when, according to the Chinese 
account, Heaven and Earth were first formed. Some %vriters identify him 
with the god Brahma, which conjecture is accepted by many. In the begin- 
ning of the formation of the world the great Brahma formed the superb 
mansion of the gods and thereafter the Earth, which accounts agree with 
those given of Thaishaii Lo-u-kyim as well as with the signification of 
his name Brahma built the woidd.” Lo-u-kyun from that period to 
modern times is said to have sent forth SI emanations among which 
the great teacher Buddha is counted as one, just as the Bralimanists 
reckon him (Buddha as one of the Avatars of Vishnu. The human Lo-u- 
kyiin was an incarnation of tlie divine Thai-shan Lo*U“kyun. He is 
believed to have been contemporary with Khiui-fu-tse. After a stay 
of 82 years within liis mother’s womb he was born wlien all his hair had 
turned grey, for which reason he was called by the nickname Lo-u-tse or 
the greydiaircJ old man. His followers addressed him by the name ^*Lo*u- 
kyim” the honorific equivalent for Lo-u-tse. Having obtained 72 chap- 
ters of what are called “ heavenly scriptures,” from a certain cavern of a 
hill, he became a religious teacher and preached the religion called “ To-u-se.” 
The famous Chankya Binpochhe Eolpai dorje observed that this Lo-u- 
kyun is identical with S^en-rab of the Tibetan Bonpo^. In Chinese a sage 
is called Shyan-sliefi of which the first syllable sJiyan by the phonetic laws of 
the Tibetan has been changed into aliyen^ whence “ ; sen means rah or 

“ excellent.” Ywon-shi-then-tsun another celebrated teacher of the To-u-se 
religion who appeared after the founder, is also considered as one of the 
81 incarnations of Lo-u kyun. The pith of To-u-se doctrine as originating 
from Thai-shan Lo-u-kyun is similar to that of the religion of the god 
Brahma. The To-u-se religion obtained its greatest diffusion under two of 
Lo“U-kyun*s incaruatiou called Lo-u-tse and Ywon-shi-then-tsun. 


To^^u-se religiom theories. 

The supreme being is immaterial (Ardpa), shapeless and invisible. 
He is self-created and matchless and most noble.® In the abridged 
To-u-se scripture there are mentioned many gods possessing a shape, being the 
7 [See Vol. L, p, 187 ; also ibidem, p. 195, note 5. Ed.] 

® Tlie writer did not see the chief of the To-u-se scriptures for which reason he 
could not describe what Yiews they had respecting the state of the soul and transmigra- 
tion and emancipation. 
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presiding deities of the live great mountains of China, of the four great 
rivers and of wind, rain and lightning, besides manj powerful demons, for 
whom >several ceremonies are prescribed. At the time of propitiation 
(ascetic performances) the To-u-se hermit is required to purify himself hj 
wasliing his body, mouth and tongue, before beginning the mantras. Puri- 
fication of the body by ablution is the principal feature of the religions rites 
of the To-u-ses. Having prepared for the ceremony by careful ablution &c., 
the devotee sits and regulates the exhaling and inhaling of his breath. 
He then extols and praises his own rambling spirit,” abstracts his mind, 
absorbs himself in deep meditation and chants the sacred mantras. In 
this way there grew eight saints who obtained the power of working miracles 
according to their will. They are called Pa-dud-shyan-shih or the eight 
saints. Anotlier saint named Tan thwen-shi by skill in mysticism subdued 
many demons and evil spirits, all of whom he bound by solemn oaths to guard 
the Imperial Palace of Pekin, These denii-gods and demons even at the 
present day are found to stand sentry round it as of old. The descendants 
of Tah-tliwen when tliey approach the palace walls, are politely received 
by these spirit sentinels. There are also accounts of many who acquired 
superhuman powers such as that of performing miracles and illusions. 
There are mantras and incantations for performance of the lowest classes 
of sannidlii. But notwithstanding all these, there is not found in their 
scriptures the true way of emancipation which can be obtained in Bud- 
dbisin alone. Witchcraft, xdtes and ceremonies of mysticism and con- 
catenation of time and circumstance, besides those which are used by gods and 
sages in the way of Tantrikism are numerous among the To-ii-ses, Amoiig 
them there are two classes, the lay-people and the monks. The latter take 
vows of |)iety and discipline which they scrupulously observe. 

An Episode. 

During the reign of the great Han, a heretical Pandit of Singala-dvipa 
called Malui Brabmana arrived in China. He was warmly received by the 
king Yo-hu-chhah, whom he exhorted to introduce his doctrine all 
over China. During this time the celebrated sage Hwashah I)ha-hu, 
who was versed in the Yedas of the Tirthikas was present. He held 
long discourses in most of the heretical Sastras of the Tirthikas with 
the Singalese Pandit. The controversy was coiiductod in the Sanskrit 
language in which the Cliinese sage debated with fluency and facility. 
The heretical Pandit was defeated, which he publicly acknowledged 
by prostrating himself before the learned Hwashah. The king greatly 
rejoiced at the Hwashah’s triumph over the Singalese who was ignorniniously 
expelled from the country. It was for this reason that Brahmanical 
doctrines obtained no footing in China. They are nob known there even at 
the present day. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Ho-tt-sk os Hoi*Hoi seligion oe 
During the reign o£ the Thafx dynast}^ in one of the wars, a large army 
was brought to China from the country of Tho-kar (Sita or Turkistan) 
which, unable to return to their homes, settled in China. Their descendants 
gradually multiplied and formed a large tribe who were known by the 
appellation of Housi or Hoi- Hoi. Again, the great warrior Jengis Ivhaii 
after conquering the countries in the West when returning home brought 
with him a man of the country of Siyang which is an Island. This man, 
being versed in a kind of religion in which The-yau-nu the lord of Heaven 
was adored by all, taught the principles of the Hoi-Hoi which became 
tbeir adopted religion. Their descendants followed this religion and much 
of the Chinese i^eligion came to be mixed with it, but the Chinese though 
dwelling with them did not become a whit connected with them in their 
religion and manners. 

Meligious theories of the HoiSoi ^eo^Je. 

They believe that all happiness and misery, good and evil, are the 
doing of The-han. The god The-han dwells in Heaven and in all things. 
The Hoi-Hoi people will never act contrary to the word of The-han. They 
do not take refuge with any worldly gods nor worship nor bow down before 
them. The souls of all the dead are collected by The-han, who ordains 
their second existence. They are to be re-born when this world will be 
re-created by him after destruction, and within this interval the souls of the 
dead will remain mixed with the void space of Heaven. Some among them 
also believe that men are bora very often, and that all their senses and 
faculties are lost at each break of existence. They send the spirits of all 
animals killed by those who belong to their faith to The-han who takes 
charge of them. The spirits of those that are killed by others, who are not 
Hoi-Hoi are damned. A Hoi-Hoi will not eat the flesh of an animal that 
has been slain by outsiders. If they remain unclean The-han becomes 
displeased. It is therefore of great importance to them to wash and keep 
aloof from unholy things. Besides these they have no knowledge of the 
transitory state of existence, the misery, and the confinement and eman- 
cipation, of the soul. They possess not the learning of the Tirthikas, or the 
materialists, but resemble the Yavanas (Lalos). These wicked people cer- 
tainly turn into pigs after their death for which reason they do not touch 
pork, the touch of which brings deBlement, and the eating of which 
destroys their intellect and understanding. 

® This is a fom of Mulianimadanism, 
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X.— LIFE AND LEGEND OF NAGAEJDNA.i 

When the dynasty of A.4oka waned and gave place to that of the 
illustrious Chaiidras, Nagarjuna was born in Central India destined to play 
an important part in the religious history of Buddhism. According to 
the Tibetan historians who wrote on the authority of Indian historians, he 
was born a century before Chandra Gupta’s accession to the throne of 
Magada. But to conform his age to the conjectural chronology of the 
occidental orientalists one would be required to bring that date more than 
a century later than Alexander’s invasion of India. Nagarjuna’s age must 
remain a positive uncertainty as long as we cannot get hold of the histori- 
cal works of the Indian authors of the Buddhistic period. I am sanguine of 
being able to bring to light much about Buddhistic history from the works 
about Nagarjuna and other Indian philosophers. For the present I will 
only mention certain legendary accounts of Nagarjuna which I have gather- 
ed from detached sources. 

A rich Brahman of the Vidarbha country to whom no son liad been 
born for many years, once saw in a vision, that if he gave alms to, and 
entertained one hundred Brahmans, he could get a son. Accordingly he 
made offerings and prayers to the gods and entertained one hundred 
Brahmans. After ten months his wife gave birth to a son. The rich man 
invited learned astrologers to predict the fortune of his child, but they 
found that it would not live more than a week. In all other respects the 
child was calculated to be fortunate. In consequence of this sad intelli- 
gence, the minds of the parents were overwhelmed with extreme sorrow, 
and in their deep anxiety they urged the astrologers to discover some 
remedy to save the child. The astrologers assured them that if they 
observed some religious ceremonies and paid money for virtue’s sake, read 
religious hooks, and entertained oiie hundred Brahmans, the child would 
live seven months, and if thej entertained one hundred Bhikshus, it would 
live seven years, beyond which its life could not be prolonged by any 
means whatever. They accordingly underwent all sorts of ceremonies and 
observances calculated to prolong the child’s life. When the seventh year 
was about to expire the parents were overwhelmed with grief. 

To avoid the painful sight of their son’s predicted death, they caused 
him to be removed to a certain solitary place in company with a few retaijiers. 
As the boy was passing lus mournful days, one day the Mababodhisattva 
Avalokiteswar Khasharpana visited him in disguise and advised him to 
go to the great monastery of Nalendra in Magadha as the surest means of 
escaping from the hands of death. He accordingly repaired to that famous 
Yihara and arriving at the gate recited some gatbas. During that time 

^ The great Buddhist reformer of ancient India and founder of the Madhyamika 
Philosophy. 
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the ereat sage Sri Saraha Bliadra was the high priest of Nalendra. Hear- 
iijo* "the gatha the sage sent for the boj who was accordingly brouglit to 
his presence. Saraha asked him who he was and what brought him there, 
on which the boy gave a faithful account of his life and the melancholy 
aspect which overhung his fate and wliich he was painfully anxious to 
escape. The sage advised him to enter tlie holy order of monks, which 
act alone could deliver him from the hand of death. The boy took the 
vows of monkhood. Saralia, then invited him to the worship and service 
of Buddha Aparimita Ayusha and secured him his blessings. He required 
the boy to recite boly mantras and gatbas in bonour of that Buddha from 
sunrise’ to sunset, within which time tlie fatal moment was predicted to 
arrive. The boy remained engaged in reading sacred books and reciting 
g^ithas without falling asleep. The fatal moment passed. The messenger 
of death did not arrive or could not sieze his victim. This ha|>py news was 
conveyed to his parents whose hearts now overflowed with joy. The great 
high-priest Saraha then ordained him a Bhikshu of the A'alendra Viliara. 
Here he prosecuted his religious studies under the tuition of that great 
sage. After a few years service he obtained the subordinate office of 
head steward of the congregation. During the first part of the tenure of 
office, Nagarjuna is said to have jwpitiatcd the goddess Chandika, by 
whose agency he succeeded in providing the great body of priests with the 
necessaries of life. The propitiation took some time, after which the god- 
dess presented herself before birn in obedience to his call. Enslaved as it 
were by the force of the propitiatory rites of Nagarjuna, she vsubrnissi velj 
asked if she was to carry him to heaven. So saying slie prepared to 
transport him thither. The sage not caring for his own happiness and ever 
mindful of his duties, exclaimed, “ Bold goddess, I will not go to the celestial 
regions, I called you to help mein the propagation of Dharma on this earth.’’ 
He then built a lofty stone temple in honour of Bodhisattva Manju STi, in 
the court of which he pitched a thick pointed wooden club to fix the goddess, 
as it were, to her appointed terrestrial duties by the spell of mystic charms. 
He then addressed the goddess Chandika, — ‘‘ 0 thou divine nymph, I bid 
thee to look to tlie supply of provisions for the great congregation. Thou 
slialt not leave tliy post till this club becomes reduced to dust.” Chandika 
accordingly, in the guise of a beautiful damsel began ber homely work. 
During her temporary, residence within the environs of the monastery, the 
chief cook of the congregation was enchanted with her personal chainns. 
He spared no pains or means to win her favour, with the sensual object 
of enjoying her person. The maiden refused his addresses several times, hut 
at the end consented on the condition that he should reduce the said club 
to dust. The deluded cook not knowing the secret connected with the 
club, instantly burnt it to ashes. The maiden now set free from this 
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bounden duty assumed her celestial shape radiant in angelic glory that was 
too strong for mortal eyes to bear, and ascended toiler ethereal home, leaving 
the disappointed lover to stare at her with surprise. No sooner did this atlUir 
take idace than Nagarjuna by dint of his divine eyes came to know of it. In 
order to retrieve the loss, he visited the courts of kings, princes, and nobles of 
Magadha and other Buddhist countries, from whom he obtained armuities 
and donations for the support of the great body of monks at Nalendra. 
He constructed a gigantic image of of Mahakala whom he charged with 
the defence of his religion. During the latter part of his office the country 
was visited by a famine in consecj^uence of which the monks fell into great 
distress. The manager became very thoughtful about the terrible effects 
of the natural calamity. Distress and scarcity compelled the congregation 
more keenly to feel the necessity of money. The monks now determined 
to devise some means of accpiiring treasures for the support of the 
famished congregation, and Nagarjuna accordingly started on an expedition 
to visit an island in the great ocean where lived a great saint well versed 
in tiie art of alcliemy. As the sea could not be crossed by any earthly 
means, he, by dint of his divine learning, got two leaves of an enchanted 
tree, by means of wdiieli lie crossed the ocean and miraculously visited the 
island and presented himself before the sage who was greatly surprised 
to see a human being arrived at his abode deemed inaccessible to mortal 
beings. The sage earnestly inquired bow he succeeded in achieving 
this wonder. Nagarjuna replied respectfully stating to him the reasons 
of his visit and the circumstances that brought him thither. He also 
showed him one of the enchanted leaves, concealing the other in bis 
Biendicant’s platter. He begged him to teach him the art of turning 
metals into gold. The sage consented to the proposal, but not liking to 
let the wonderful art be known in Jambudvipa, he determined to detain him 
for ever in the island by depriving him of the enchanted leaf. To effect 
this, he said that he could teach the art of alchemy provided Nagarjuna 
consented to part with his leaf. Nagarjuna consented, and was taught the 
art. When it was fully mastered he flew towards the Indian Continent by 
the help of the remaining leaf, lleturning to Nalendra, by means of his 
easily acquired wealth he supported the whole body of monks. By bis 
religious practices he obtained siddhi (perfection). He refuted the theo- 
ries of S'ankaracharya and imparted religious instruction to the monks 
of Nalendra. The Nagas used to attend bis sermons in the shape of 
young boys. They were so much interested in his teaching that they 
invited him to their abode where he spent three months, ffbey entreated 
him to settle permanently in Naga land (the nether world) which offer 
be declined on the ground o£ bis being required to preach the sacred 
religion in Jambudvipa, and erect religious ediiices for the good ol living 
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beings. At the time of his departure he promised to return there some 
time in future. He returned to Halendra loaded with costlj presents and 
gems of inestimable value and also with the religious volume called Haga- 
sahasrika. It was for this connection with the Kagas that he obtained 
the name of Nagarjuna. 

In the country of Radha he erected many chapels and ehaityas. On 
his way to Uttarakuru, in the city of Salaina or Salamaiia, he met with 
a hoy named Jetaka, by examining the marks of whose palms, he predicted 
that the hoy would one day become a king. Arrived in Uttarakuru he 
went to bathe in a river after placing his raiments on a tree. As he was 
making his ablutions he saw a native taking his clothes away, at which he 
stopped him begging him not to remove his raiments. The native greatly 
wondered that Nagarjuna should claim his clotlies. For in Uttarakuru 
there is no distinction of individual property. There all property is 
common. In Uttarakuru Nagarjuna stayed for three months and 
instructed the people in the sacred religion. On his return he found 
that the boy Jetaka bad become a king as he had predicted. Jetaka, having 
great faith in his saintly character, presented him with costly treasures. 
Nagarjuna returned to his country and erected many ehaityas and temples, 
composed many works on science, medicine, astronomy and alchemy. After 
the death of Saraha Bliadra, the office of high priest fell upon Nagarjuna 
which he managed with great ability and indefatigable zeal. He matured 
the Madhyamika philosophy which was only conceived by bis illustrious 
teacher Sarah a. 

Although he was the head of the now wide -spreading faction, of the 
Mahdyana school, yet he did not fail to exert himself for the well-being 
of the Skavakas or the followers of the Hinayana school, by which 
name the S'ravakas henceforth came to be distinguished. They equally 
enjoyed the bounties of his saintly character. He established discipline 
among his own congregation by expelling eight thousand monks whose 
character, nay purity of morals, was open to suspicion. By these acts 
he became the recognized head of the whole Buddhist church. About 
this time the germ of a thii'd schism was manifested among his followers 
which eventually developed itself as the Yogacliarya school. 

During the presidency of Nagarjuna, Vajrasana (Buddha Gaja) was 
the head quarter of the Sravakas or the followers of the Hinayana (little 
vehicle) school, but having fallen into decay, Nalendra in wealth and 
splendour eclipsed the seat of Buddha’s hermitage. Once a wild elephant 
was found to damage the sacred Bodhi-druma (tree of wisdom), when Nagar- 
juna caused two stone pillars to be erected for its support. This expedient 
answered well for several years, when, on the repetition of a similar injury, 
Nagarjuna surrounded the great temple Mahagandhola or the mansion of 
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fragrance with a stone railing which he furnished witli Vajragavaksha or 
the precious niches, and outside of which he erected 10 m smaller chapels* 
He also surrounded the great shrine of Shidhaujakataka with realings. 

Again, there having occurred an encroachment of the river ^hiiranjana 
on the east of Tajrasana which threatened the safely of the most holy 
spot, Nagarjuna constructed seven huge images of Buddha hewn from 
rocks, and placed them facing the river in order to make the river, out 
of fear, change its devastating course. During this period, Maiija king of 
Otislia (Orisha) with one thousand of his subjects embraced Buddhism. 
In the west, in tlie country of Malva in the city of Dbara, king Bhojadeva 
with many hundreds of his subjects embraced Buddhism. These conversions 
are attributed to the saintly influence of Nagarjuna who wrote many 
volumes on the Madhyamika philosophy, such as Miila Jfiaiia, sixth 
assemblage of Yidya, Dharma dhatu strotra, Sutra sangralia, &c. He 
erected many vibaras in Pratapesa, Otisha, Bangala, and the country 
of Ikshuvardhana. In the latter part of his life Kagarjuna visited 
Dakshina (Southern India), where he did many things for the preserva- 
tion of the Southern congregation (of Buddhists). In the country of 
Dravida there lived two Brahmans of the name of Madhu and Supra- 
madliu, the fame of whose opulence had startled even the kings and 
princes of the day. They held a series of discussions with J^dgarjuna 
on the four Vedas and the eighteen sciences of the Brahmans, in all of 
which they found themselves infinitely inferior to the Buddhist disputants. 
At the end they remarked that they really wondered how a STamana 
of S'akya Simha could possess such profound knowledge in the Vedas and 
S'dstras, Hagarjuna replied — It was very easy to master the Brahmanical 
S'dstras, but the sacred Dharma was too profound to be comprehended. He 
at last succeeded in converting them to Buddhism. l^Iadhii having pro- 
pitiated the goddess Sarasvati, acquired great knowledge in the sacred 
literature of the Brahmans and Buddhists ; Supramadhu by propitiating 
Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, obtained immense wealth with which lie fed 
the Buddhist congregation. The foi’mer prepared many copies of Prajha 
Paramita. One hundred and fifty monks conducted religious service in 
their chapels. Thus the great teacher Nagarjuna being eminently versed iu 
all the classes of sciences and the S'astras, filled Jam bud vipa with tro])hies 
of his pious deeds. His assiduity in asceticism, erudition in science, faith 
in Dharma, profundity in Yoga, acuteness in disputation, liberality in 
giving alms, constructing shrines and ehaityas, and furnishiog of food to 
the congregations were all incomparable. He is given the appellation of a 
second Buddha ; for he consolidated what Buddha had only commenced. 

Hagarjuna is said to have been a great friend of king De-chye (Sankara) 
of Southern India, whom he had converted to Buddhism* Both the friends 
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took TOWS of meeting a common lot, i. e,, to live and die together. Nagar- 
juna being a saint, no messenger of death ever ventured to approach him. 
The friends therefore attained to unusual longevity, during which time the 
king witnessed successively the death of his many wives, children and grand- 
children. In his old age the king got a son who alone fortunately survived 
him. Once the mother of this prince (named in Tibetan Zonmu-den-chye, e., 
^‘the throat-cutting young prince”) prepared a handsome robe wdiich she de- 
sired him to wear. The prince did not rise it, saying, that he would use the 
robe when he became a king. The mother, witli a deep sigh, exclaimed — 
^‘Son, bow vain is that hope! Thinkest thou, mj darling, that the king 
thy father will ever die. He has obtained immunity from death, which awaits 
all mortal beings but himself.” The prince rej^lied, — “ Mother, must I not 
rule as a king since I am born as a prince ? Live or die, I shall be a 
king.” Seeing the son’s resolution, the mother revealed to him the secret 
of her husband’s death and said, — ‘‘ Go and beg Hagarjuna’s head, and that 
shall quicken thy succession to the throne.” The prince accordingly 
went off at once in search of Nagarjuna and found him on the top of 
Bhiparvata. Approaching the venerable Sramana, he asked him to present 
him vnth his head. Hagarjuna, knowing what brought him there, con- 
sented. 

The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut the saint’s throat, 
but in vain. Hagarjuna, .seeing the ignorance of the prince, shewed him 
the secret which could effect the cutting off of his head, by saying, — “ Prince, 
hundreds of such swords would not sever my head from the body, but go 
and bring that huh grass, which alone will effect it.” In one of his 
former births Nagarjuna is said to have killed a worm by cutting its 
throat with a huh grass. On account of the inevitable consequences 
of Karma in this life, that very worm was born as the prince who severed 
his head from his trunk with the huh grass. At the time of death 
Nagarjuna told the prince that he would rise again in a future time and 
his head would again be one with his body. As the prince was carrying off 
the head, it was snatched away by a Yaksba who threw it to a distance of 
five miles, where the saint’s remains turned to stone. It is mentioned in tlie 
Book of Prophecies that the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
nearer the trunk to effect its junction. Verily it may be said of Nagarjuna 
that when the junction takes place, the city of Gaya will he blown up by 
Gajasura or the demon of Gaya. It is said that Nagarjuna will again 
appear in India, and live one hundred years, to teach the sacred Dharma to 
men and gods. 
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Xi.— DETACHED NOTICES OE THE DIFFERENT BUDDHIST 
SCHOOLS OF TIBET. 

All the Baddhist Tantras that were translated into Tibetan under the 
auspices of king Khrisroh-ede &tsan and Ids successors till the advent of 
Pandit Smriti into Tibet, were designated ^j^Sah-shag^? j«?ha-^gjur of 
^X'jid malii-?’gyuc? or the anciently translated Tantras.’* All the Tant]‘as 
translated , by Rinchhen-ssahpo and the generations of translators who 
followed him, were called ^Sah-5hags phyi-7egyur or Sar main rgyurJ. 
For this reason it will be evident that the dife*ence of rXin-ma and 
ySarma schools lies in the Tantras only, while the Sutras are the same in 
both. 

The Tantras of the ySarma school are clearly analysed in the Z>Kah- 
Z^gyur, and the original of the rNihma Tantras composed in Aryavarta were 
rendered into Tibetan purely and faithfully. They are the following : 

fl.) Rig5 pahi-Klm-Vyug. 

(2.) Tsal-chhen-<r/Krug5-kyi-rgyu^7. 

(3.) Khyuh*ehhen-Zdiug-vahi-rgyu(7. 

(4.) rDo-la-yser-shun-rgyal mahi-rgyud. 

(5.) Mi-nule-?’gyal-»itshan-gyi „ 

(6.) rTsemo-byuh-?’gyal-nam-wKhai-rg 3 ?-alpo. 

(7.) 5De-va-72plirul-&kod rzogs pa-spyi-Chhifm 

(8.) Byah-chhub-Sem5 tig. 

(9.) 7>De-va-rab-7d3yams. 

(10.) Srog-gi-Z^Khorlo. 

(11.) Thig-le-drug-pa rzogs pa-spyi-ychod 

(12.) Yi^7-7>shin-norpu, 

(13.) Kun-7idu^ ng-pa. 

(14.) rJe Stsun dam pa. 

(15.) iZKon byeJ rgj^alpo. 

(16.) byuh rg^^alpo. 

(17.) 7Hvhor-va-d6h-5pug5. 

(18.) Bya bral-meJpai-rgyud^. 

(19.) Nam-mkhah-i-Hoh-yah^ kyi rgynd. 

(20.) Padma-7rloh-ysal-gyi-?’gyu^7. 

(21.) Padma-ivah-rygal. 

(22.) YiiZ-Zishin-tog gi-^gyn<7. 

The following are the Tantras which appertain to the rTsogs pa« 
ehhen-po in general. 

(23.) Sems nyi^ by a-H son-las ^das pa-nam-mkbah-chbi-vai-rgyui7. 

(24.) De-iiiiZ nam^ su-Hah^ pa-nam mkhah-chhe-pbyi-mai. 




These sixteen be- 
long to the Sem^- 
sdeor Yoga class. 


J 


^ These three belong 
> to the 7t*Leh-«d0 
) class. 

These three belong 
to the Man-hag 
or Upade^a class. 
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De-iiiJ johs rzogs /^bra^ leii-nam-wkhah-clibe'pliyimai rgyiu? 
yom* su-«gro-Ya. 

Sem .9 fiiJ /q>lK).%var-mef? pa ehlio.:>* mil rgyalpoi-rgjUi^^. 

SeBU- md tlng4^.nag-9'cliig-«toB-pa-byun-seiBS ting lei rgjnd, 
Scms‘ ni^/ ran-bj^un gi-ye shes su-.^ton-pa ycslieA* thig lei rgyiit?. 
Sem,? nid tbam^ Cba^^ kyi-rtsa var Z^stan pa-maa-nag plireli 
vai-rgyii£Z. 

Sem6' fiii/-kun-kbyab-cbhenpor Man pa-sam* va-rgyal po-i^’gyia?, 
Sem5 nid ran rig-tii-^stan pa-yc-sbes* dam pai rgynd. 

Sems liiJ kun-tu Z>ss?an poi roi-par ston pa nain-inkhalii dvjim 
rnam dag-gi-rgy ufZ. 

Bem .5 fiiJ-kiin-gi-«ilin por-5toii pa-nian bag .min poi rgyuJ. 

Sem5 iiiJ ran-rig-tu z\d ebbes pa A*ilin 2 >o-^san vai ?’gyad. 

Senis fii^Z kun-gi-Hsa-va nam-nikbah cbbe va cbaii gi-rgyiul, 
Sems fiii ^ebig tu 7/du,9 pa nag ^ebig dgohs pai rgjiul 
Bema ji-5sbin par-Jsbag-pa<'&sam-< 7 tan cbben poi-rgyud 
Sem 5 111(7 rgyun cbbags su gonu* pa Z»sam ytan rgyua 
kyUrgyiid. 

Bems nid tbam^ chad du ^sun^ pa sgo man mdoi rgynd 
Sems fiifZ (7vau dan «byar va cbbe-(7van gi-rgyud. 

Sems nid dvah sgra tsbig la^ 7/das pa nam-^;ikbab-cbbe 
pai-rgyin7. 

Sems fii(7 mai-^nas su ston- pa iiam-wzkbab-cbbe ^sbi bi 
rgyu(7. 

Sems iiu7 bocZ^sal du 5stan pa rincbben 7/Iear vai rgynd'>'d'J'' 'd'' 
Sems nicZ yontan llmr grub-tu-Z>stan pa rincbben pbren vai- 
rgym7* 

Sems fiiJ kbams ^sum du ^sal va kbams ^< 7 sum sgrol mai 
Sems uitZ span 51an las 7/das pa-ston pa iias pa-siiin poi-rgyai 
Sems niJ ^pho-Z/gyur me^7 par-ston pa ?^dorje-^san vai-rgyuc7. 
Sems iliJ yi-nas sans rgyas par stoii pa-ye-saiis rgyas par ston 
pai rgyuc7. 

Besides these 48 Tantras there are others 'wbieb claim an indigenous 
growth. They are the following : 

(1.) sKu-^sun-tbugs yon-tan 7/pbrin-las kyi-rgyuf7. 

(2.) rDorje-pbur-pai-rgyuc7. 

(3.) /ra-wgrin-gji-rgyu/7. 

^Ser-yid-cban ; ^yu-jig-cban ; dub-yig-cban, &c, of modern origin^ 
make up thirty-five in number* Six volumes of SKab-7/gyur treating of 
Tantras are also claimed by, the Siimapas. 

^ ■ Bolides %'© above- menfion’ed .tbore are said to be other Tantras which 
being coneeaM' by ancient sages, are noi known at present 


(25.) 

(20.) 

(27.) 

(28.) 

( 20 .) 

( 00 .) 

(3J.) 

( 02 .) 

( 33 .) 

(34.) 

(35.) 

(36.) 

07.) 

(38.) 

(30.) 

(40.) 

(41.) 

(42.) 

(43.) 

(44.) 

(45.) 

(40.) 

(47.) 

(4S.) 
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All these Tantras are .said to ha?e been .delivered by Dharma Kaya, 
Kiintu-ssangpo (Buddha Saiiianta blmdra), Yajra Satfcva, and Vjijradhara^ 
&Q. 

The Xiiiinapas vrho all belong to the Yogaeluirya scliooi of ancient 
India observe Tantrik eeremoiiies exclusively. They have nine series of 
Jilaiia, and speak of tliirteen Bhurnis or stages of sainthood, while tho 
Gelugpa (or the reformed sect) speak only of ten Bhdmis. 

The Xlhmapas liave various ceremonies for propitiating their tute- 
lary deities who are divided into two classes called SI (the mild) and Phro 
(the wrathful) Yi-dam-kji-Lha. They have various other kinds of rules 
and ways of asceticism. All the Xihma Tantras being based upon tho 
]\Ian-hag scriptures, by tbeir means numberless Indian and Tibetan (male 
and female) saints are said to have obtained the lowest class of perfection 
called “ Thuu-mou-gi-(/fioiJ grub.” 

In ancient India A'cluirya Kama Yajra, Buddha Guhya, 8'rl-siddha, 
Pudma-sambhava, Yimala-mitra, &c., many Pandits, many kings headed by 
Indra Bliiiti, and many fairies were the most importaivt personages • and in 
Tibet, king Sroh-Z>tsan 6*Gumpo, Khri sroh-t^de-Z^tsan, together with his 
25 saintly subjects, 108 r/ter-6*ton or discoverers of sacred treasures, Bali 
/i'byam^ pa the professor of /cLoh-scriptures, Dharma gri tlie groat trans- 
lator, ^^ymi-6'ton-rDorje-iZpal, A‘Le-luh Zishac? pai-rBorjo, 7/Klonpo nlorje 
of Yu-thog, Ka-thog rig-Z^zin-clihen mo, ?’Dor-brag-Eig Ami, Lha-Z>tsuii- 
chhenpo, and others. Many sages of the Sarma school also Lad turned 
Kihma religion ists. 

The S'inma sages, who had fully studied the above mentioned Tan- 
tras, bad prepared commentaries on them and left their own observations 
in works wuntten.by them for the bene ht of coming generations. It was 
the sage of Orgy aid who wrote volumes on the rZogs chhen or Atijoga 
sect of the Sifima school. It is mentioned in the iiistories of religion 
that that sage, having written his profound interpretation of tiie Buddhist 
Tantras, in a kind of fairy language, unintelligible to man, liad concealed 
these books securely under rocks and pillars for the benefit of future genera- 
tions of Buddhists. He had also left predictions, respecting the name and 
date of birth of the man by whom those books were to be discovered. After 
completing all that was necessary for the continuance of tlje Sinma 
school, he retired to the land of cannibals on the south-west. Afterwards 
in regular succession, as was predicted by him, a host of yTer-^tons appeared 
and greatly contributed to the propagation of his school and the swelling 
of the Nihma scriptures, which altogether exceed five hundred volumes 
in number. 
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For these reasons it is believed that the rest of the Kinma school is 
extrenielj pure. But latterlj some persons, calling themselves ( 7 Ter- 5 'toii 
to gain notoriety and to be called sages, mixed many spurious and false 
theories with the ancient ones. Those pretended yTer-stons not agreeing 
among themselves, out of envy and eninit}^ to each other, enjoined many 
obscene observances under the garb of religion. They gave out that the 
Tantras prescribed unrestrained libertinism as the easiest and surest mode 
of salvation. Female modesty was no consideration to them at all. For a 
time, by their iniluence, the teachings of the Sutras (Amdo-scriptures) were 
set aside in preference to those diabolical Tantras whicli were considered to 
he the direct means of Nirvana. For this reason the monks gave up 
taking the vows of celehacy and moral discijdine. The laws of Dulva 
were entirely neglected. Particularly after Laa-darma’s persecution of 
the Buddhists of Tibet, some Tantriks, in the heat of debauchery and 
drunkenness, had composed many spurious Tantras, putting into writing 
the ravings of their intoxicated brains. Again during the revival of Bud- 
dhism, wlien the Sarma system of schools was about to be diffused in Tibet, 
certain Tantriks composed several works in which many strange elements 
were introduced. In them the Thia-rje-chhenpo of the ^^?^S'ihmapas, 
the Brahma Tantras of the Brahmans, the mysticism of the Bonpo were 
mixed together, in consequence of which those works no longer resembled 
the ancient works on Tantras. From these sprung the ceremonies of 
Khreg.9 ehho<^ and Mun khriJ, &c. Those who practised the magical sorceries 
founded on them were notorious for their arrogance and wicked impositions. 
*When their wickedness was exposed by the great Beformer, the two 
Nifima Lamas, named Pesna Lihpa and Shakya-wchhog eDan, jointly 
conspiring against him, gave out to the world that Tsohkhapa was a real 
demon incarnate, whose sworn mission was the working of the downfall 
of Buddhism in Tibet. 

The siime two Lamas also wrote a volume of about 500 leaves about 
the reformations, charging Tsohkhapa with many kinds of blasphemies. 
They even went so far as to say that the crown which he put on the 
image of Jovo (Lord) S'akya Muni, was rivetted on its head with copper- 
nails, that the flowers that were daily showered on it fell owing to the 
sorceries, as so many thorns. They predicted that on account of these 
impious acts, the Buddhist religion was destined to collapse after 500 years 
from that date, and that shortly the sun, moon and stars would fall a 
hundred (Tibetan) miles below their ordinary paths. To this work they 
gave sanctity by declaring that it was discovered to be a book of ancient 
prophecy, classed under ftMma Terma scripture. Many right-thinking 
and honest Nihma Lamas question the validity of this work, although 
the uninformed and the ignorant Sihma followers believe in its pre- 
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dictions and do not liesitate to slander tte Gelugpa sciiooL Tlie Oelugpa 
writers siiccessfullj refuted all tlia charges contained in that work and 
exposed the malice of its blasphemous authors. 

From that time, on account of the doctrinal differences between the 
Kinma and Sarma schools, especially between the former and the re- 
formed scliool (Gelugpa), disputes and controversies commenced. Illost 
of the eminent writers of Tibet are of opinion that the great body of 
Kiuraa scriptures were alloyed with strange and spurious writings, and 
there are very few books wliich have any pretensions, to originalilj or 
antic|uity. Among those which are said to be very pure may be classed 
the following: 

(1.) dfKon-??jChhog-spyi //Dus, 6 vols. 

(2.) «^Kliah-7^Gro 6‘Nyih-thig. 

(3.) Lho-yTer. 

(4.) Bima ^^Xih-tliig. 

(5.) /rLdh-Chhen-sS'm-tlug. 

(6.) j^Yu-thog sSlh-thig. 

(7.) Byah-yTer-gyi Chhoi? ^kor. 

(8.) yTer-2^Dag-yLih pahi-chhos ^kor, 

(9.) l!^am-chho&* kyi-i’kor. 

(10.) rGyal-va-cNa vahi-rNih-vahi-ehho.? kyi skor. 

(11.) rTa-?;?grin chlioMkor <&c., and many others. 

The study of the ahove-mentioned books is believed to be very effica- 
cious to ascetics, in obtaining sainthood. In profundity of import these books 
are unrivalled by other religious works of the same school. Among the best 
and purest of isihma monasteries are (1) sMin-grol yLiu, (2) rOorje- 
brag, (3) Kham-ka-thog, (4) S'hi-chhen-rtsog.9 chhen, Ac. and many others 
of less fame. In these monasteries, moral discipline and religious strict- 
ness are greatly observed, in consequence of which their resident monks are 
said to have great pretensions to purity of life. 

The Nyingmas schools have voluminous works called U]3aneshas on 
the subtlety of rites. 

In the Sarma or modern school are included the following sects, ^Kak- 
yDams pa, TiKah-SrGyuJ pa, Sakya-pa, Karma pa, Jonan. pa, JGtdug- 
pa, Ac. The principal theories and rules of these sects are : 

(1.) Constant meditation about the attainment of Bodhisattva-hood 
(sainthood). 

(2.) Uninterrupted attention to compassion towards all living beings. 

(3.) Eeverence and adoration to the great and precious Holy Being, 
called <^Kojy-?;^CnHoa. 

(4.) The renouncing of worldly enjoyments and business, and residence 
in solitude to limit the sphere of doing and desires. 
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(o.) The external observance and condnet of life to accord with the laws 
of Duiva (Vinaya teachings.) 

(0.) Internall}^, the full comprehension of the mcTaphysicai portion of 
the Tantras called Z>6’kye//.nm and rtsogs rim. 

(7.) The practice of the meditative science or yoga, liokliiig the theories 
of universal iliusiveness and voidity (S'unyata). 

(ST The comprehension of the essence of the Madhyamika philosophy 
by which the attainment of sainthood is ensured. 

^Kah-^Damj? pa Sect. 

This sect was founded by the great Indian Pandit Dipankara Shi 
Jhana (Jova-?’je-^/Pal-adan Atis^a of the Tibetans). There are records 
of over three thousand Lamas of eminence and learning in the annals 
of this sect, Among them ZfBrom-^ion-rgyal-vai-Ztbyuii-^na Potopa the 
^.philosopher, and i-Pyan-PilSTah-va, &c. were very celebrated. 

SKah PA Sect. 

Of this sect, the sages rDoje-Z-fChhah-chhen, Tclopa, Naropn, Marpa, 
Mela Dvugi? po Lha-rje, &c. were the successive presidents. Marpa having 
obtained a good deal of religious instruction from Atisa, mixed the Z^Kal.i- 
^rOyinf theories with those of the SIvah-yDain.? sect. 

The Dars^ana of this sect is called Maha-mudra (Phyag-rgya-chhenpo;. 
This is divided into two classes called Sontri-AIiihamudra and Tantri- 
Maiiamudra, the latter of which they reject. On the whole the significa- 
tions of the Mahamudra resemble those of the S'unyata theories. 

Its meditative science is similar to tiiose of the Prasanga Madhyamika 
school of ancient India. 

The chief Yedam or tutelary deities of this sect are the Lord of Guhy4 
Samaja-sSDemchhog (Sambbara) and ?’Dorje-Phagmo, <fcc. 

Its guiding instructions called Man-nag were drawn up by the sage 
Naropa, for which they are called Faro-chhoi‘-Jrug. Anciently this sect 
possessed the greater number of sages, ascetics and scholars, many of whom 
had obtained sainthood. At one time its monks numbered several 
hundreds of thousands. The Lamas of this sect pay more attention now 
to the meditative science, and less to Vjakarana and other hranelies of 
sacred literature. Although at one time &Kah-5rgyuc? pa Lamas were 
eminently famous for their knowledge of metaphysics and Darsana, yet 
now-a-days there are not many who can fairly claim the distinction of 
sages. In fact they more resemble. the shadows of their predecessors. They 
generally mix with the Siftma Lamas in perverse and forbidden con- 
duct, such as female company, drinking intoxicating liquors, &c. 
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,, , This sect <Ierives its, name from tile name of the ]jlaeo of its origin, 
ft is an offshoot of the ?>Kah-Z>rgyuf? pa sect in a reformed state. 

The tutelary deities, generally inToked by the followers of this 
are "Kye-rdorje (He Vajra), Phyagna ^^’Borje (Vajra Pani) itc. 

That rotatory existence and emancipation from it are inseparable, is 
its chief tlieorj. Leading instructions are taken from the wmrks called 
ySer-chho.?-ZiCliu^'Sum. The Lamas of this sect are tolerably learned in 
sacred literature. The ancient monks of this sect are said to have 
obtained sainthood by propitiating the fairy Naro-wzkhah sphjodmsx., The 
monks in general are known to be little strict in the observance of the laws 
of I)ulva. They diinkj and mix and live with womeiL 

Gelugpa ScJioot. 

This is at present the dominant school of the Buddhists in Tibet. It 
was founded by the celebrated reformer Tsohkhapa and obtained great 
diffusion under his chief disciples, one hundred and fifty in number, among 
whom the Regent Darma Einchhen, the sage Gelegpaksan, Gedundub, &c., 
were most eminent, Tsonkhapa found that by the eccentricities of the 
Tantrik (Ninma), Buddhism in Tibet had greatly degenerated, ' so much 
so that it could hardly claim the name of Buddhism at all. Its divergence 
from the tenets of Buddha was too wide to enable any student of Buddhism 
to reconcile it with any sort of Buddhism that then prevailed in the north, 
"With great pains he succeeded in organizing a reformation wdiich struck 
the older schools by the root. His works on the different branches of the 
sacred literature were in accordance with the Kabgyur and Tafiyur. 

The Lamas and monks of his school were very accomplished in 
tenets, the observance of ceremonies and the science of meditation. Their 
moral discipline, behaviour and attention to study were exemplary. They 
were also experts in argumentative philosophy. Under Tsonkhapa’s 
direction they made new annotations on the important portions of Kabgyur 
and Tafiyur and the various works on Tantras. The great monasteries 
of Tibet, Sera dapunjj, Guhdan Tashilhumpo, and those of Kham, .Amdo* 
Mongolia and China, altogether numbering more than one thousand, adopted 
the reformed creed. Under his disciples and their disciples within a few 
years, more than 10,000 monasteries adopted the reformed tenets. The 
largest of these monasteries contained 10,000 monks, the smallest respect- 
able ones not less than 800. In these Gelugpa monasteries, the study of 
Tantras, Mantras, Kalachakra, medicine, &c, was greatly encouraged. 
The Gelugpa religious ceremonies were conducted according to the prescrib- 
ed directions of the sacred books. Such extraordinary success as attended 
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T-Honkhapa’!; reformation was not known, not to speak of Tibet, in the annals 
of Aiieieiit India since the Nirvaija of Buddlia. 

The Emperor of China, Princes of Mongolia, and other great patrmis 
of Buddhism paid tribute to his honour. Tsonkhapa is said to have ap- 
pointed under a solemn covenant a great number of gods, demons, demi- 
gods and fairies to defend the sacred religion. In the other sects, when 
In enemy invaded the sacred precincts, the monks generally used to escape 
bv fliglit. Some of these sometimes killed their enemies by propitiating 
demons and evil spirits, and by tlie practice of sorceries and the black art. 
But such pn-oceedings being contrary to the precepts of Buddha, the 
cursed perpetrators eventually had to go to hell. 

The followers of. the Sakya sect and the Gelugpas were free from 
the guilt of such infernal practices. 
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. Ifunhodli's Kfiriham. — By G. A, Grieeson', C. S. 

PAKT I.--TEXT. 

The following poem is in the Maithili dialect of the Bihari Language; 

It was written hj a poet named Man’bodh, or Bholan Jha, tlie four- 
teenth and last of his race. He lived at Jam’sam, close to the well-known 
village of Pandaul in the Madhubani subdivision of the Darbhanga 
District. He married a daughter of one Bhikhari Jha, and died without 
issue about the year 1195 P. S. (cire. A. D. 1788). This date is borne 
out by the fact that a grandson of this same Bliikbarx Jha died only four 
years ago, a very old man. Beyond the details of the names of his 
ancestors, which are kept by the Maitbil genealogists, I have obtained no 
further information concerning him. He is said by tradition, to have 
translated the whole of the Harivamsa into Maithil verse, and extracts 
from the translation are current and extremely popular throughout north- 
ern Mithila. 1 have never met with a complete copy of the %vhoIe work, 
and I fear the latter portion of it is lost beyond recovery. After some 
years’ search I have been able, through the kind assistance of Babu S'ri 
!Narayaiui Simha of Jogiyara, to obtain accurate copies of two MSS., 
•which I shall designate as A and B. A, which I have taken as the 
foundation of my text, is much the more correct of the two, and contains 
the first ten adhydyas. B is not so carefully written, has one or two 
lacunoe, and only contains nine adhydyaB^ the tenth being missing. A is 
therefoi'e, my only authority for that portion of the text. With the 
exception of the lacunm above-mentioned, the two MSB. agree very closely. 
Any important differences will, however, be duly noted. 

The poem is deserving of special attention, as an example of the 
Maithili of the last century, affording a connecting link between the old 
Maithili of Yidyapati, and the modern Maithili of Harkh’natli and other 
writers of the present day. It contains some forms wliich have survived 
from times prior even to Yidyapati, and which hence have especial interest. 

I purpose at an early date to publish a translation, with notes illustra- 
ting and explaining the many grammatical difficulties which are found in 
it. I shall, therefore, not deal' with the subject of Manbodh’s Grammar at 
present, and, with regard to the subject matter of the text, it will be 
suflicient now to say that it contains the usual familiar legends of the 
incarnation and life of Krishna, from the fust promise of Vishnu to be- 
come incarnate, to the first defeat of Jar^sandha. It thus cori’csponds 
roughly with a little more thaii the first half of the tenth book of the 
Bh%avata, or with chapters 57 to 98 of the Harivanisa. 
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The metre of the poem is uniform throughout. It is a variety of the 
Olmiipdi Clihand, containing fifteen instants in each half Yiuq, with a break 
after the sixth. The last three instants in each half rhyme with each other, 
and usually take the form of one long syllable, and one short, thus — U, 
Sometimes, however they take the form of tliree short syllables, thus 
%j \j Kj : but in every case the last syllable must be short. Usually but not 
always, the eleventh and twelfth instants also consist of two sliort syllables. 

I have used the signs 5?, ^1*, and for the short vowels e, df, a 

dii, peculiar to Eastern Gaiidian languages. Their non-initial forms are 
6 ^ d, and ^ dd respectively. These signs have already been used by 
me in my grammars of the Bibar dialects now being published by the 
Government of Bengal, and are not new, having (with the exception of 
been used by Dr. Hoernle for similar purposes in his Gaudiau Grammar. 

The use of the sibilants was very uncertain in the copies of the 
poem which were available ; and and again and m being freely 

interchangeable without any system. I Lave therefore in every case taken 
customary pronunciation as the surest guide: — always altering uucom- 
pounded to and uneompounded M to In a few foreign words 
like ‘ outcry,’ “Si: has been retained ; and, out of deference to strong 
prejudice, I have allowed the customary spelling of the words and 
lj«3ET to remain, though the present Maithil pronunciation, is certainly 
and respectively. 

The vowel m is never pronounced in Mai thill, the sound fl: being used 
instead ; in fact, M is, as often as not, not only pronounced but written fx. 
Under these circumstances, I have adopted the less |>edantic, and more 
rational spelling. 

As regards the quantity of vowels for the purposes of scansion, with 
the exception of w, they all tell their own tale when before a single con- 
sonant. may bo either long or short for metric purposes, but in the 
termination of the preterite it is always short. ^ There are many 
examples of shorfc throughout the poem : an example of the Isfc class is 
(r, 10), ill which the is short : an example of the second class 
(h, 2). 

Short vowels can become long by position, hut this is not an invariable 
rule. They are always short before the compounds ^ (e. y., 

HI, S) and ^ (e. g., n, B2). Before the nexus of a nasal and 

another class-consonant, they are common, —Example, long in vix, 42, 

hut short in vxi, 53. Examples of vowels short before this kind of nexus 
are very common ; and, in order to help the reader, when the preceding 
syllable is short I have denoted it by anmwara, and when it is long by the 
class nasal. Thus in the first syllable will be read long, but in it 
will be read short. 8o, will b# read with the first syllable long, but 
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with it short. Of conrse, it must he understood that tliis mmimra 
is merely a eompenditm mipturm, and 'that whiehever way the word is 
speltj the pronunciation is the same. Towels before a nexus <^f the semi- 
^mwel K and a consonant may also be short, — example, (i, 21). 

Before other conjuncts the vowel is generally long, but I have noted 
the words (i, 35), (v, 51), (ti, 25), and (vir, 20) as 

exceptions, and there are not impossibly others which have escaped my 
notice. 

Annnasika never affects either metre or rhyme. For an example of 
the latter, see Tin, 41. 

The first syllable in the word is always long. As already men- 
tioned it should be spelt 

The word ‘ any,’ is frequently written 

The verbal termination of the thirij. person is frequently written 
as a separate word ; e. y,, (ii, 53) (McJiala mild for 

dehlialanlii (tlehlialanld) , This termination can also be used with the 1st 
or 2nd person ; e, y,, (viil, 45). 

With the aid of the above remarks I hope that no difficulty will he 
found in reading and scanning the poem. 

SR?: i 

^ irar^TSWm: I 

’gicsi 1 tl \ I 

1 wm 8 

^ 1 Tf WT 8 

^ tR xi^r 5R^ 1 =1 ftiR 8 1 # 

m Mf% I ^ 3 t!% B 

srff ffci® it i ^ ’ERS' 5R II 

ir I 8 

^ ^ WTf I c?f^^ im?? ^ 11 

iik5E?is[ ^ wt I ^5[i[f% ws II \» 8 

1 ’Sff^JfKRTir 8 

Wrf 1 '*1131 8 

«T3: CR 1 SIPJT 55 ® 8 

w? "^f^T f fK tft I ^ “f 5r ?i3R a 

* B. ■gxittT I t B- I $ B. omits this line i 
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wK % % 5?^ I % ?i»T jirafe ffsfe ^ % B 

% ^T3»T STT^ j % ^ TO ^Pf , 

'4w WTf% I % ^ g^WTjra ’iiTf% II n g 

3? ■5f% #31 3§TO ^ 3TE I t%w fTO IJ^ JITG B 

#31 PI »rnf I sroin: to ^ffirr ##t g 

^ I TO g 

^iTOT^^iiTOPTOrir I % sur % % irff g 

#?ip «i»nR^ I ^rrf% to '€rt^ 8 \ ^ i 

#31 ^pST* twre I f#3i5I ^2P % !}][?; g 

#3t ^?3Tcn TO" I froii’B 

5Ens tiT5T ^ ^ I s^^twra^strt^gfejqwii 

^rrctJT in;« tncr gfhc; i % wi^ #tfifif #=t^ g 
sfrar TO TOiT?: i Jirror ^ ^cron: ii \% g 

«TTO Ivan 5nf% i ^nfer ttit sr^ toji^ wf^r ii 

'53TO 31^ TO ^??f?r5T ?ri I TO g 

TO TO srtf?: I * #3^ TO =1?? g 

TO 1 irff I 5ITTO tfr 3ipf g 

^ TOTTO ^3? I JnTOT TO’ar ^ II 5^0 11 
TO37 3?'fT Pf I PTO toJ g 

?ITTO ^TOTOfroi tr^ TO ttro ^TOT II 

^5: TO ^dm aiffro to: i 'fT’si "^r irwf^ to g 

TOq TOfsr TO qfTOP qrfc 1 W xufTOfcT ^ URT TOfI; B 
TOi^ qi[%qi «iTt% i jftfi^r si 'fft ^^rrt t%!?T!% g ^ 3 , g 
<I3§^ TOW TOW TO qnf% I #1-11% ^ 3TTOT 3ITf% B 
sretwfq wf# #tJr ?iTfq I ^ror g 

I: TOIT TO jqwr tf^ I % ii2T qifrot qif% iif% g 

% f#^ WTW^ TOq 5RtR I #31W W % ^fif II 
fsfSf tf^ ^ TOTlf^ I qfw TO^f% cnf qTOT | 3 

TOIIW t ft #31 jqrtW I qXTO ^ 5;Tfe B 

TO TO Mdqtq qTTO TO I fwq ^FfTTO ^gf% itf# ^p B 

* B. 55^^ pst I f B. I J B. ^T I 


» 
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% wT 5 f 3 B: ??f ^ w%T 3 1 ^ 5 rf%r twKw f ts ti 

§ Ff I WcT ’^Tf^ SF II 

fsisr saw ^ i^tc i c(?§ii mi ^renirc: ii ^«i. g 

I if% 1 5 r ’f !% 5 mTT f ^ ii 

sfSTfra % 1 ftwr at?: li 

^TSHf 3 sr %fk.^ ST I % ’sifki wT*^ aMa afiat^ 
i^flT 1 t sfit% ak ?iFa a?: ii 


snatafa 5if% w^raiF l ^fa ?;if% 'ift f^F ^aiF « 
®p^ ?Tift ^i la^T snfsT I aaai asia prrF^ ^ita ii 
?f?: ^ ^ sr: q?!f% aiF l a^af^ f%^ fa farPa faaaiF ii li,® ii 
if?; «f?: ^ Praat fa itft I %Tfaa ifia iRia ii laipi « 

airca aia a^s'a i§?;tf i lair aa n ? 5 i: i[i?;if ii 
i?§i’afk % nai i aKi aa ifa laat irai ii 
lias afc ifa a^a i f ifa f^F «otii 1 ! ii 


FI »t ai f^ar a^ira i wfafa if afi ansi % 3 r b >114. h 
^ 1 a^ ■gc^iPa artfifi ^ 1 aftn tf la^ ifi af% 11 
Fia sfiTtrer ajtisTTpiai^i ai 21 t?:fa iisiir fais « 

• B. 1, t B. 1 isrrpi ‘ t B. wp hfi i § B. 1 1 

11 B, omife this Hae \ B* I 
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wf 'TOt ^fiiT 1 mz wc mi ^ 8 

« urn mM zm fm zm i ^z mz mm mzm* ii 

■ ■ ■ "-^ , , . ^ ■ ■■ . ■ :h 4>' . . 

sR’f ^f*T 5?;f ^ SH I ^ 5Tf^ mz m 

1 fi|?r » 

^T3i ms: WJt fits ^ra^cT 5^^ i I; f^sr i:ci » 

Wii Tisr^rKt !■!?: xjt^^ I sfw 3if%fiT K^b 

sfw ii a 

^ (^rft^SWSfJ I 

^cit m f%f^ 31^ I ’ft?: w Jitf JT^ 11 \ a 

% '3T?T 5^ I ^ ift ^ir^s' %f sTp? 11 

ITC mf’ Wc I ’fsf^fci 'f?rf’?T 51’e'tnftT STf% 1 

^ ifs mtf sjsTpt ^ 5fif%i 1 ^ ifc 3§Tp? 11 

1 si^fl^'^T sfsiPT 11 1 8 

^ 5ft: ^ift TT^ ir ift^T 1 ^ 5ft ii 

. ■ ■ -S# ' . ■»''■ •y ■ ■ 

ftj^M’w imcft I zi^ 5tft^ 5f ^fr sfift i 
s ^ ^rjfT? I scT ftft srra tf trsiigi a 

wftti ft^if ' m ’fft 1 "ift Mft ^sngft b 

f myi 1 ^y ^y %k fw^ ^my 8 ii 
swm sfira I '3i{TSw *r 11 

TJ^fT ms 'l«l'5T ISTft 1 ^mcT 3I3TcT IfS^lft 8 
ms^ ffsr^ I 5fw Juy ^ sr?^ 8 

^ ms 3§’Em ftfift 51 »fiTe I iftff STS'? wiz a 

mrw^ W( tfe 515*! 5fl‘535!'!i I tra 'ism b\i.b 

^ w »rtft 5ERftft I Jifi iftf ^?§ft sjfi tftr irft b 
^rn% 3isr|-flft trs^ mjt i i^s isi"' % m^s a 

wf? 'tft ^^y I ss?t itft TOlft srm^itftt a 

jfifftf ww^ ^ ^ I ^y^ ssfti 5f^s w'f wfti a 
wpw iftiHs tw 1 501^ ftft 3 h^ lw|i a a 

* B. qfft VS^ 1 t B. «it-3r I t B. omits this line 1 

§ B «sr ( II B. omits VP, 18—20, and substitutes ■%t5^ 

’’rfs fn^y wni'ijftr i 'tfc ^cfi- ^itvI-% a 
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w 'fff sEixfir 3?^ I §^1*1 \\ ft 

3[f^ ^TTgr^rf 8 ^ 8 

^ ^smmt I 

5Sft ^ sf^ fsf^ ^rffe ( Jl'ff?: SI%T^ 2tffe !1 \ li 
affp! % I m{ wft II 

^ fsff^ l TC T^ttw^r ^31^1? f cnit^ B 

i %T3cf^* wR^qn: ii 

^ 3»^ OTH :3f%<T sifi wT’Ef I qr^ ii u. n 

3W fjTfK 3ftq^q ^ 1 jqRT m % cirafi q»ff li 
^f3l^ ^ msm ^Efqfe I ajfq ?i^ q3I> gqf^ || 

^=lff qjpO fqqff 1 5ifq q<t ^fir 5Ni a 

^iTcTTOf iw I qi® 3gq iiq qfi a 

3iq qrqf^ 3iiqf^ jflq i §cm^rN % % ii b 

psR fMf itt ^ «Tp 1 51^ ^ qsnjf « 

mm qpqt igf^ i fm ii 

^g??rf?Tt qnfT m 3!Tfl I qPiqiT « 

ifc ^ ^ I t fqs^iqq ll 

ip; qiJiP: jft^ I m siq *Rf^ q% Ji^pr ii ti a 

^qqt qtq qif wm I qn^ qqq q?; q^ il 

qpi TTR? qii^qt i mmw q qifi? %f ii 


p^ qjqqq; q?f m qrra I srgqT ^qqff qq qsrqRr ii 
^3§ ^qpq t^q]? fqqR i q*!^ qsPr ^qR ii 

srfqr ^ fq^gqq ^ qnfq i qi: q^ wt' Pr q qrPr ii q® a 

f^ ^ 3\^ 1 f^ff SR ^Enfir ftosr ^ Iq ll 
qrrsr qsftqi qiq qqi? I qfqqrqff qqqfqqj mpii 
qiqqq; qq gfc *F?qg 6 gtfq | qdpg ^ fgg gqrfi: a 
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^rfe qrsra STf ?ETII I TOC SERK ^ I 

iKfr ^Jpj I 5ft; %sRii Fs ^gf*T wfn # g 

TC 5 itf iRT ^jifsr ^ i jSEW?: OT *rfi qftwre i 
ji 5 res[ 9 R artcT i ^ara^er § 5 srr g 
spgsrr 5 ^ 'guraiaf i inf% 5 Rf^ ’crroft g 
^t% 5^ n'aiF ^ iiT^^ 1 fn5 5CT3r ^ sT^rr^gl^ t 
% f ftr 58'f W§T 1 ^ ^ 3nH JTt’ffft wNl^ B \o g 

5Re[ 5i%wfcr 5j?T I TOTO'^ srf^ jtm g 
ifl 'BM tr®’^ BT3* I Wift siBtBft g 

5^3^ 5ts^ cTB:? IW I 

aftxiTO ’Iff B5r '^BTft I jfm ^gc wfijn ijaipR siift g 
siRT fi?ra BTRCsr inft i ftsr^^ sr ^ ^ m B^ift » ^y. i 
ftsi sift ftfB ftsi ggfti ftg yiift I ift ftw isf cift 5RR vifft g 
it TO srtp I ftir ftjT ^wi *nir % bip ii 
tift'®! SiipT ^ snji 1 jfft ws^ ’EOT TO HIJE I 
sir: fti^ TOCS f(fw 1 wft TO ^j?5cr si^fsiT fro g 

TOTO ^ sift’^ift^l^Tj^l ffe«fftssiffef%gs;»Tft^n?*5i88‘'g 
• SlftsiT TOSf TOT^Ift TO i srftt cRTO '«tTO 'fft TO I 
^F<5 WI ifiTO TOft I TORT ftTO TO TO TOft 8 
srrg^ h to i « aift tgft to! ^ arte TOg i 

ftift ^si Slfiroft ^ TO 3TC I ^ TO TO tor: to 3ITC II 
5fe 'TOfeB TO[ Slf»TO i Bft ]TO TO ftB SR^fTO « 88. i 
^ftclft TOW FTO ^ BTO I ijft %f TO TO %TfTOI xlTO B 
%TftB wsB gfer wft it's! 1 wrgsiT fsft to g 
TOftft wn? WTO « WTft I wft TOW ftW{ STOW TOft 8 

TOWTww wrot wift TOwr I ftw siwi* to w? witoib i 

TO Si’fT m wift TO TOW 1 TO WITO TO ^TOlft SHW t! 1® 8 
^ "^ft TTif TOTOW I wn? wrtTO fti^ TO^ WTW 8 
i|ft«w iftrwi wtwft wft #0 I TOTOW m wft^ B 
TOWTWW Sift "isr TO BftW! 1 TO froi TOS wrftOT % sfift^ g 
JTWfWt sw TOT Jfft 3TOI wftwi | 'WfTOI W TOS WSW ^ Slftwi » 
■?TO TOW ^ wq ft it! 5^ 1 ftrow TO W5W Wijs TOIW B yi B 
TO 5fft aw w irro ftwr? i ftiicr wW «tto sjt? g 
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^ ! 5f?f 1?^ 1 

^rxjn; jra i ws^ gjt ii 

5TJ^ 3T%TJ?ffT 1 5Jt% b 

5firat % ^cl I ^ 5W ^ f^*T STcT % JTSIcr |1 ^o B 

»?It sjsfoi^^* r«t<!ii*j I wrer It 

m Ji5Wtxi ?f« ^ 1 ’rtlcT m ii iR II 

icfef HTWrat ’W^TiSJfTXj; n 8 H 

xr^swr^j I 

^ ’fft 1 ^ «TP I ?r3r 3T5r cPc W5I sn? II \ II 

cnrc^ i ^ xifsilpp ii 

vss^ % I TO 5r X§l xgt gw %xr II 

% wfei w^i5 WTJiw ^«wiie I tw ani II 

%3R itfw5R^ ^rwrft: l ^ ft?; ww ^ ii a. ii 

wi XK ¥f*i ^ WT W5n5w 1 €fetw wwi|! a 

WJI TRJf WWWW TO WTOf 1 WTOt: ^T TOfTJfW WWTJt II 
wft *fft: ^:wff fH!:? i xRTtw 1 5 ^ giR to? 11 
i^TO ¥r«r in? 1 ftro fwir^: Pitowtw ^? 11 

^ ^ ^ WW I § cTK^ WSWl tw II \<> II 

TO*t fflfw IgT?W TO I ^TfW WWI’f ?sfil|^ JBK II 


?W f^ W5f 3TW ^ WW 1 TO cT^^: fismi S^WT I 
lift: #rw fsi^w I % fwcT era?: to % 11 

^ w??T t wr?w I ^ %f ww § $1% i5n?w 11 
iii(%n ^T? TO ^ ifw I wrew TOW WWW jfiw «wr a ^a, a 
iTOw WWW wl-wrft wjiT? 1 siwi irai ?itfw ww^ wt? a 
wf?: ww wwg?: wlw toto i mm sww wi? wto wto ii 

^ wif^ ?ww ?WT wf WWW I wfw?wi^fwii§rTOii 
wwrapw TOW ^ira ww fH!W 1 ? 5 Rf% gwn tow^wI- sTHfw 11 


• B, wf^wfSra I 
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% ffe jfttWi 5r®i? I JIW W ^ ^ TOf»W 8 R 

TOir 5^ fwfir ii^ I ^srr M’S r 

c)W5f nail ¥iw ^ I f%$3R it? *=ifa ws « 

??? aaiT ci^ sT?^ I mm wsm ^r*f^ ^ fl 

ira*T Tr*i I % asf stot ^^iff it 

wtii 5nt% ^ % I mx wrfer ir TxTkxk ii *^<a 8 

%TfErcr tKWW SR? ^crtiTcT 1 sfTW a? if? ^? ITcf il 
at^ ^ liaa vr? argai 1 % ^ ?^?^ i^t ?iaT r 

ITIT f«f^ ?H 1 tfai^ grip Jltsr^n fl 

Cs 

im ^m? ^ERcT?! 1 i?acr %f trg- is?^ n 

an m 1 wtaR ^ anifii ^*wsa a 1 ^° 11 

1 ? t if? -^srRfici 1 iron ?ffii 5g« 311 » 

13§? ^gn W’OTf'T wgr ar^ 1 gf% ^tfir iif? iii 9 

3?T13§ %TJlt n I -IRtT lT3f 1 II 

fnsn il %i isiTTj 1 ^ i 3it|ii IT? II 

irii? 11? f??!!? 1 , aft? nifi i?i 1 f%fe n II 

in f% isi?cii in I iifi HI 1 in iin 11 

ipir*f %rfe n HI 1 hit hi n? ms nil 11 
iffT ifi H in if? 1 »fit ?2 »iffii 3}f% in lif? 11 

O'. Os, •■ 

H i?ii i?!§T f?5 life I I?!? m ?rt ?i iPi irflr 11 
affit arti ififi n jtt? ! irii ii nw* f^ni? » a® b 
iTi? im iTH ifs t smfi ift' m 1 site » 
iifl §511 ifi i<^ lar nn 1 fi;^ m m ir?i 1 ^ iw 1 
1^1? m %cr ^ 3 rrc I % mi :?f% anfi h? r 

fiH H wi nfe I nfi emiHf^iiirife II 
?TiT nrfi nil i3r m5fi I i ife mai nife i|?i?fi a bhi 
iTin n§ 1311 fl ^fi I HI 3Tti^i iif^ htT? a . 
fiifii? i|i 1 ^ = 5 f? 11 1 ir^ ni fi?r^i 11 a 
i?ii am n? m: anti j ■% 11 ?'f n« uhI' nrft a 


• B. w I 
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5lTqt tra m-p i ^ ptft ^ “ ’i-* n 

fciffl?: iW 3^ 31^ ^'W'T I *1^ ** 

^jitT 3?Ttncf^ TO 1 creTO ii 

WOT 3rf% 31^ 1 ^113: % TO w 11 

I ^ 'fft f3lf^ 3T3if% 3133 | it f3rftTO 33^ TOT II 

W3i^ TOI 3rcTO0T to:? I TO5;r^ mto ^^^3? ii ii ii 
iTclsrt TOTO TO 1 Pci Pf ^ ^=3^ ^^31 u 
^5ft?I^TOt^®l ll^5tOTTOTTOifell 
f^ITOf ^TO TOcIH: 1 30*^ TOi^ 3ftW3: II 

TOI ^31® ^ *33#^ I 3I3§II Ifan TO 31>ff31 8 I 

ir3fNTOTOTOTOl TO ^n3r?; cif^ TOP 11<» 8 | 

cif^^B SR^ 3fi3 ^ ^ I TO 33TO^ fTOP ^3f ^ II V 

ICpI TO’^troif^W 33ITOT ti'g^TS^TO! II 1 II 

^ I 

W^TOITOTOW3T3nf^l ^ 'ift 3tTO^ 33^^ ^ ll\ a 
?TS[T q^3lf5l TO% TOP!% 1 P9R ^ TO PTO%T TO^ 11 
f^WTO to: ^ TO ’CTO I TO TOT 8 

^ 3ftfTO( TO I3aft 1 H'TO fro « 

^ 3jfK TOTO 3iTO TO I ^ filftl ^ f%f^ 31^ 11 4, 8 
3:iTO 3^ TO ^ 3ITO I ^ TO 3fip^TOp^ TO*! 11 
3^TTO^f^ITO3;'5ra^ITO I TO TO 3ITP TO f%?it% WlP^r II 
^STO wt5§r ^T fro ^ I TOTO TO TO Pir®5 *11*^ II 

WTO 31^ ^ I tfeTOWIWiWWrTTOWifft 8 

^3nfs II \«» II 

^ fro ^ sfsTO ^iffti 1 irof^ «w!! w> Kife 8 

«lft TO “ITO TOTP 1 31KWr ^iTO TOTP I 
%^3TTf3:3334wif53SOTTa 
3|TO ^ I 'sW’tp wti3iwi TOC 8 
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ijTC5[ ^ ’wvsi I trc fkf% i i 

jsff f«[3T %Eai: ’sifir®! sn? | sfi'?«rf®!s wiii? b 

^ trfc W5 31^ 3 it!% 1 wffcr ii 

w^^3rrs«iiTl^ii 

5EIW ^ 'snjtj? I w% sn? i' 

»{i^ lPfi[S:{W -m 3§l3RT i MTm W?: gW! ll’^»8 
^1? I tif^^Fi m ?Rtf% f JT ^ 8 

wr^ 3ff3: WJf i i b 

■ ■ ' 's» ■ ■ ■ . 

fltsE: TiT*if^ %ra i shh ww ^®w?: ^Fc vitm h 

’g^ ^TF?r | ^Sci II 

WTO « t3i giiF^ ggR I t ^ g^jR It s^H. |1 

’55^5^ 1 grrfg gsra fg^igi^fT gRWt^ ll 

grw wrgg %5[g i?Tf% l ^ ^rtR; gsg ig H 
3n:p gRign®; gran^stg i gizg gigsgr gsr wg tR trr#^ I 

^#Tfg srs^ I wncg g®§g g?; =f?T ij«rii 
ggi ^ wtit^ vyi I ®gr3^ gpcn wsr i ^<> j 

gpcg grtr^?; gm gfttnfir i siFiff tir gg gffe 8 
g^g gift’s w^ir wm i girgi fg^w g grm n 
g(3T naif g^ftggf gg? i fgn gg gai w^m gfi ira? ii 
iTf®; gf% wiK grfn 3ggr i fgg gg ggg 'igg mwr^ n 
gift: gg gsfn 3T}f% fggi? alf i ng ng gf ftg ng gg 3it^ « i^<iti 

3T[gn viy gjg ngg i gigg g® gt% gg ggg It 

sigg angg ggr $g tfsiy I ^ggr n gggg igg? n 
3Rf^ gf«i fnfg my i gc^n ftg ftg g^% my i 

gg "gfc gtfgg ng^f gg^g i ^g w fer % wgf^ gng n 
gfsaf gwir gg iqgr i ^liftn %ar h 8« i 

’^'Fftg gig gfg g^ i giRifg igftg gg nargr n'sar i 
ggn gjggf g agg t »?% %g ftin nrgftr ggg b 
n s^fggiTg igiai gin’^ i gg?tg tf ■fgig m gg » 

^ ^gj ?ig 3^1g ang i gg gggi gg gFg ^ggm ti 
g^ ^grg siftn ng ggg i gtin cifgn gifn gggt ggg ii 81 g 
3@i»? nrfg gfggig gigggg i gfggn- -ig gtgg b 
gftf gfg ^g g? ipR i gfggnr t! wi ngg i 
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■' -**>5^ -erra I * 

rfa wMiWiftaa w«™ ^ ' 

•?ra a^TSStra: 1 
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S«TOrSwite^i 

A ^r _.f^ xr« 1 'sfk: 5^ ® 

5 4fr ^^fft ir^ I ® 

?rT3trc^ *,T5«xOTfsf 

Srw^3««55'^l 

Sftft=,n:.VnKI 

^3T5^ ‘ » 

^ crTt% 3w*m %Tf^ I 

5R5i^V^TO^^> 

^crft5c[ f?!Pt ^ ^ I ^ ^J5 
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'«** tfWHn ■. . ■ ■. ■ " _ *S.." 

5[t% ^ ?n ’ETfjj t *i<f: WH srsH]? i 

vff^ W*T Tsft Tc? ^ ’fTEi l -f ftr ifk( isnrw i 

gfs “iw; cifH ’931^1 OT I wr hm ^fifi fi 

^:'i^ i ?nsw ^ fiffT ww^ 8 i 
^’fpft ^ wt^fir tnfsr i t ^tw * 11 !% a 

SR’S! *1?!?; i^fw ^1 ^ ^ $ci ^fsr 1% BiEiir 11 

jftt^ 3CT[5r i55j^ ^31 snft I ^^3ra?^?rt%f^’fTf?: 8 
t|5i^ fgfic STTO 5ifi aliq i ’5rT3rt% f*if% m3f f%^,8 

5if^ w^sfsi I sfci ’fjR?;! fi a 

cif% SR ^ 'fft: ^ '%mt 1 f ?rr n 

Ff*f w?; *it^ ip: 1 stw im^ 8 

■ . C\ 

^ifl| ^tr 1 ?vt?: ^^8 

^ iiTfz 1 5 ^ 8 

^T ^npIT ^ 5 : ^5lW«r %W I ^ ^ 9ET3!^ 8 8 «> ( 

^ETtRf^ ;nr!j^ wi^ I igf^ 3W5f w5Ff afl^ ssttst a 
w Tift: w?it% a=i3f I sri aci^ ci^* qftij'g 8 
mx ififtr %RT Hlfc l ^if%^ ^ Wr( mrfji 1^93 ’Wffe 8 

fH spRaa ifM% « I afl^ H 

^T ^ ^ TT'??: f^3t aipr I 5 r^ amr airs 3 jpt 8 8i 8 

- . Sjf 

^ trft: ?Rra: an:f?r 5^ !ftt% i ^ 'RTW fft; s 

maw aa? waiaccr wp: I ^ ^ b 

515^ ^wa ^Tf% I acini' 5[f^ arf^ i>«t a 

15 ^ 5 ® §?? Iflff I %5jm aiff wrft B 

^ I a^ S'!?; 8 y.-’B 

^nwcT wfa3 tfeaBi Hft €}f3 I q^K ^ife srt qtfe 8 

I 9Rf^ aTTTfT 'qfs WfW Slf^ I IR^ m af’^T? iw ^ Wlffe 8 
JRR afRu ’qft: 'qfa; afife ’qc^ I a^t acf irq aap fqatw 1 

aro arl'anr aiiw^ aa? ai^ i 'aqkai pRft; ai^ ^Rq? b 
^ 5Rr\ atTfiqf qrfa: 3if% i '^rraaft naaft; i VL 8 

115 ^ oRSf iKq 5i€r ^aji I siff ^ qsjqftaR B 

aERg ajar ^ jj^ JTOSK I ^ tpc^jaafii i 

:; ■ *'0B. qr^vi::;. 
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sns^T ift iiffw I 'iKfecr spot fircTR’sr i?§f% k 

' ■ ■ ■ . -<4 ■*» ' , , ' 

I I fft % inrc: ?I3T5; B 

«iT ^ ^'f*r I ^ ^ ^ ^T Sisr B ^0 II 

BCfer »R¥r8Rif^li% ift# ’€H%r 11 

'apiT^^T I 

srgsrr 5BT3f I ^sc ^ xrfw iisirf 5rtT? b \ a 

|t% 3R® 5r5r “fft 1 ^ ^ificT ’35[5I5 'ct 1 a 

sRi?«R jRsi sr0*r i w ^f»ir 'ift tost o 

511*1® fft 1 ^?:®T^f^'ir:^f?f%3T3Rrii 

cr®*f ^ irfcT ^ I 1 ’wft: ^ a 4 a 

■ ■ " S*' 

TOT irfer 51^ »ot in i m if^ fi^n ii 
JT? 5fi iTrff ’i^ra I Tn i a 

W5f 'isfsjrf ^ art? i irfi i«r f^f mjf a 
^1 ^ TisTii I i*Ef*r ^ s:^ a 

1 33^ f3:f^? 1 TsItflPl WWl? ^ 311 f 3309* 11 \° 11 

I: liaa 113 331 1 3n3 ^ ^13 33 3fe B 

ttflPl 313(cr i33pl 113 I 33l3pl WT3f% 313 |1 

fw: 13Rn 'ifsc f^ i3 I W3 133 ®3TO 31 $3 B 
3lf333 3t3 ^ 3113 313 =133 1 % 3tI3©3 91® 133 | 

“ftr 31 flTT3 3ll33 t3%^ I i®3f^ 3131 3n3 3l=f B X'l II 
Wtl® 319 3® 33[3p3 313 | 31 3f3W13 1|3 3}^ 313 |1 

5-13 3lt3 33 1313 aTT:3 | fin JT9 ififl n3fT;3 II 
1% ^ in ifin ipf ntm m3 3ft; m9 b 

lftft3T3 1T:i9lfti:iTT I 33 iftn 1^33 3113 a 
3 ni%ii 3ifG t ift’fftif iii3 nfcii a 

• B. ilW^T 33% 33T ^3 319 I 
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ww irfor ire ifis I gwiT fg wr oi qt? ^ 8 

iTOTf MT3I ^ ^3 MTJt I tl3» =3rffw »f*ni0t II 

Wf ’WRSf tf I ProCcT 1*7 itt II 

MTW ^15 ST WR: t ’HSfiT ^ fsTgUC II 

f^r ^ sr <f^pEr srg Sif? ^itifi? ii «iub 

I: ^ irsa iwt 'I ^ 5 ? i fgan ^z ^sirf ^rfsf wi n 

^ SFITftPT f f5c Sirf^ I !iira ’1*^ 8 

'^s^sr ?t3PE: sEf%; i si^rsc si^t: ii 

t sTsi fitffi?; I fsg^ 5R5[cR w II 

3C^ $ ^TITJT I $ IJf SiTTT 11 \o a 

gfipifi wjf I '5131'^t ^ ^T3f a 

^ fsf I ftiSBiajE wm 1 Bifsc « 

SERT 77^?: iift:5?:5r i ^ wr'^ ftr^ sif^ jjsot ii 
sifl f^3insr ^ i ww^ TO ^ wi? i 

’siTOf 1 vR^ j 

^ ofcT wijF^t Jtiwc I iew ^TO ^w? fTwrc a 
TTSsrrfiT wwsi i Tin: i xjz wro fifro tt^sbr b 
^TO? ?:s7f%^ 1 iiws craw wf^sai g 

wiTOsra fsR:!i3» inp i igf^ iwir hw it 

!!i’i|#N TO WTK wl“ sw 1 ^tW^f%*IW'TOSTfTTtn^«B «>8 
WCT sErfr??: to qR^ffe i wtcif^ wtr to to ^ifs a 
I; 75!% SR®§ ^ TOTOra 1 TOcT Rtro TO SIfST §W3ra g 

TO^qt TOfi TO^ w wra^cT I froro sit? srff qr^ » 

TO ctTO ^ t W f qai i w t' ^ I sRtR TOT RRWnT TOTOt^T B . 
TO^rtw fqwJ fq^ t wR i in: itctoiPi fwsiTO wR ii #4 n 
srrfTO TOi TO*f UTOTO i wq? srf^ itto € toi b 
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f 15* sTTcr aw annc w^c i '^raar sj^ ipisi srata; i 
^ amra f^T ww ^ I ^ ^ ^ sncarp ^ n «’« i 
3tfw awTarFf^TSsiFf! it 's a 


^ 5FR^ swm.* I 

arfi: ^sfif ^5f5i ^ngre i aw wrc ii \ a 

farar i^ni^ ^(tf^ I "ilTfle ^ ??fa:^ ii 

mm zmsK 1^ i fsi^ ^ ii 

^ 3TaT aaft art sfiftai^ a§?ra i 3i?[aia; torr ^aw a 
aw TC'gai I arasm aiag iTfa^ a «l 11 

^ ^ ^ ai'i^i alra' I ’fiaa ^tsw arf^ mm It 

^nra; ^ ^ Wfsr i anw w ws anro it 

^cw airsf ^ ix3W aro l ftrct fw i ams a 
Isi ^ afr^ I irar ^icf® it 

^Wci f FBf %T5fi ^ra: t ww^icWMai^%a;« t,* » 
mm ife a^w^w^p^ mK i mm. ?w ^ afNra; it 
ai'fr^ =11?^ ^1 wf^ psR liBii i l w fi g » 
aif% 3T5R ^ miw^ iTOi $ 5i9 fswt wswrai n 
fPw:?%a%3raTtfa:^l ^ aifiWi aro a^^aw it 

^iftsa: aEW “fm i agw ?n'?i it « 

W atiailt ififw WRf% 1 m sw aTCf% ^ ^ jrd% it 
*15*1 t^a::Rf *r*r l aw aw aRst^i aw*! aww n 

f^aw acfcf 5TO ia3 a§=ta3 | aw ^=11 w ataa aq^r it 
^acara ^ Mf% STffe 1 iijw mfkm si^ ?i’t wrffe it 
Icf n^iMa; aw’R i mm mm *rtit ^ iW’sr n ^ 

^r^wf art src ati^^ i cW5 *r^ %ar n 

. mm 3IT5 ara: i mm araqr tR’wifa: ti 

’qrga; ^ awia? area? i ®|% far iwar j 

aroi m aqw^ ’sn:^ 1 aRWR ^ 5if| ara » 
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cTJUT 'wpr 55 ^R3T mfsf I vm w i t 

^5[T3T ^JEtf ^FUrflw tfftw 1 fWsi PT*! ^Tfli S 

»r srrw ^ m^r i m ^ ’Wi i 
cn^ ^3^ WATJIi I '5«3r^ ■?T^t fsi!?T STO? I 
JRS 5^: ^Wf ^ I ^ tssii jRif?: « 

^ w ^ ^ctTO -fra t f^sT tTOR wrrw B » 

^ ^T I SR^ fW5f W B 

jilffe 5Rlt?5 ^Tfi 'sran^ utflr i srI ?!ff wfk 8 

ipr Sf^WnT 31Tt% ^Brflr I ^jjX B 

5RW fit^ -ITTEf ^RP?S I t H 

'l?!jft' jftcT 1 % 5 r^ flre^'SRR II 8 

^ ’SK man W 3 1 5 n 1 % ’^i^erst ^ ^ ^ 8 

wm 55 % mw I i ^ ^5RSR fiRP II 

^ qft ira?fT ?rf^sRi^ 1 55 wraft 55 bti^ r 
nw ^ sRf trc ^ i|tf% I wife 111 ^ R 

^ftfecl i|^ ’sm ll’f ^TRi I « 5^ >ife feWT «fe lira 8 8 » 8 

'stTfc: 5RW1W w? I 6ft fsiw Wife %ife ife a 
$ nfeffe ’ 5 X 5 ?: 4 r 1 ^ life ’t^renc r 
^ tre'sr mura »iT«r 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ <ira a 

sirf?: ^ Ji^ I 1 ?^ iR^ 'ife a 

wsi^ gnpc 5 Er 5 r ?rwfe wife I %3 ai^^^ifes =1^ 3 ^rfe a 8i a 
fewif WC ^ I ^3RI WR XRlfe ^ 31^ a 
fer^ ’#fR;5e5f»fi:fefe^3» 1 3if% ^ fefeRai? a 

^ 'tfe I *!W i^TOT HO? I 

fegfe wife ^ WEt^ tw 1 ’ifiEicife xrfe 55 nfe ^ a 
5 p: 5 t iirw ^ ii'm ^ i w ^ vm ^ writst a «,» a 
6^ TIT ^ mi »3fe il3l5fe a 

tr: ipsiRi %?; i ’ffe^^R ^Tf% wr?^ wfe a 
%t^ w^ ifefi 55 ^ 1 Ti’g ^giiflH ^ a 

6 ft 'StsBi spgst ^rfe «iff srr? 1 cftfei ^ I 

'tw 55 wfe^Bi 61115; I ^sf ^srfe *iff -ttsEi Rftfe TI15 a m 
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I: ^ sK ^ fft: w I ^ w ii 

srsifsm^ » 

jRT ^ ipf ^ ^ht i. ire: •’5giru?i ii 

1: ^if%5r w ■EfFT I IPET wre ^ff ^ II 

3JJT I eEificr t?: i?ft II ii 

isci TO I ^sf nag w infj? mrrii^ H 

n%f^cr xR’giH i arcr ^ %fi hot ii 
^ aitan art:^ i ax?? jffe W'l jot^t ii 
= 3 ?i% 5 i* n a? 35 r ^myi i np? nHiiOT awT? ii 

sOTifan w^ \ wn?: fl’g ^^cirq ii ii 

’f TT f i fr w ciaOT h 

’em ftraOT^^ Tp^jt 1 !3?7%si* ftre m ii 

#in nsg «ERi^« STOT I iw:?n ntiTOi^ ii 
nag ni;in tote: STOT 1 fNrs to #eot 8 
w TO^ai n9i aei i ^few it af n’taf n ■so n 
3[ft ?R5iatanfan% ifiat waiar aair ssma: h £ 8 

I 

'3if% TOifeT ngm aift i m ^ f ntfi ii ii 

aro a®a anaip i aw wro ^ as'afn n 
n^ TOT na wrfi ni5 1 n ^ ana: a Ian aijf it 

fifa^nitaa^anaa I n a itap a»i nnas aa 8 
nfi nfi aafa i^ifa i %a hot afn maa? nifi ii y, a 
saa %m %ot jf aa ara i nfsaa lara aiiafn aia ii 
ai^ara m naa a ara I anPraafaiaanRa 
naxfar^ fia Ian an i nan a^ran aiHna in a 
iiaH wtan ^ jnsatn | arf aif anjtn aarn a 
afIraT faassfa ^ n ^ \ fnafa inran amn atn ii \» a 
ajEn a nnn %tH i?n nas' i na? nm afe* a^% arass' a 
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’;^3r i^'tcn ya f^ fm i w vm:x ^ i 

sew »Tft %rw?; I WJfsw m(z w**i wft ^OTf i 

I «5 Sf fifs^ *1 ?Tf^ ?{f^ ^13 I ?nsf jflpsi siwfwt^ WCTOl I 

wfifi WWW?: W3 3 r:?[ I w irtw ww i \t. b 

% mw ffs?, I WIT 5 !^ w?;? gwTC b 

’wrarww wew %t 3 wft if?; i wfw wfirswwf^ sirw wSfft: n 
fft w ITCWTW ww ^pem I s53r:w piw?t W3R1 3r?;w B 
WWW?; WH wf? w m i csmfw wrr^'w wflg wF*! w®wt?: b 
% ^ ww i ww^?: WTtw 1 ww wet ikw h ?.• b 

?w^ ’f?:feci ^ 5[w?nw I wfww WTC =3WT?3r wrrw a 
^ t^3? I -sn? if]?'? ww«f ff WTf*r i 

wni*fs^ wjt!?, 'ffwwTC 1 wrojw WRW WH w wwT?; 8 
wwww wiw?: I wira f?rf^ f^ WTrss?c 8 
wifw wfw^?; WWW wcT ^ I wrcww ww ?:w ?ntw?r wk 8 wa. 8 

WfwW WWW we? WW WIW I W^ WWk #C sew WTW B 
WTWW Wf WW ww^ SETTW I WfWwFl WWW WTW 8 

ww ww W3T 'ff?: wT'f?: iw i wsf ww wnfwsi ww n 
ifw 'iww?: %wpw w ttTw I sew ?iw wlw?: w wtw n 

?! ^ qsew ^ ?ftt WTW I WWW WWW % WW ^I^TW 11 » 

WWWW W ??WWW WT WTW I WWTW WWTWW ^ WW WW 8 
%wfw WTW W[^ 5 w 5 |fw 1 % % -ft? twi^ WWW fws^ 8 
SI? 3 f%sw -f WWW %t wnw I WTWW WTW -ll^W W WTW 8 
fwwFr wwT ww jrwr wwnw I w srwwt^ wsew grartf b 
-fkw wi%Tw %TW w? wrfw I %TW? wnnw wmww wrfw 8 ^a. b 
WT? 1 swwJ WT?:w! ?rww wwr? 8 
wfw wf% ?WW wf^ M ^Nr 1 W-ffW w-ww f ?tiw hw b 
sew wfw Sl??fw -WWW TO? I ww gWWTWW WWW WWl? 8 
W WW WWW S 0 WW WW STf I fwwww WTf Wf ww^ I 

-s^tf^ -ffw wfw WW ws^ 1 W WKWW wfi ^ w ^W 8 8o 8 
fft ir wft ww s?k w wf w I wrrfir wtf^ wtw wfw wfw b 
wfwws SfirTW WWTSC? wi? i fft ww iw ww wwwt w wr? 8 
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^ I ^ 5 f^ H 

fk^-m ^ nfi * 05 = ^ I srr^ jr h^ II 

^ura *PC? ^*r 315 1 %t3i: %Ttr # »<*, 

siT^ jm ii ^ ^ I % ^ 11 

fijifSc S^r tr 3 i %if % \ 11 

iTTfi^ in^T ^rr^ ?h[ ^rnr I ^rr 11 

i 'll? I ^ sr^ncftn mtc n 

es r^ itflf %Rr ^ W 3 T I W II "A® II 

^ Wt fa^ I ^ ^ « 

ftflf ^ ^ xpj w in? I sTcif^ ?f ^ ^ 11 

31GW »Pfi? ^ wf 1 5f ^d^r ^ 5 T d # 

3 is 'ircf^ ^1 ^ lift: ^ II 

Wif 5R5f?w ftid I 3r*is^t wi^?n:3i mu, a 

'iftwt HT^iWT ^Sl^TSSira: a \®ll 
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Some Ilindii Folhsongs from the Fmijdb. — Bg Libcft. R. C. Temple, 

B. S. a,*F. E. G-. S.' m. E. a. S., &e. 

I liavo a small collGction of Oi songs and catclies popularly sung in 
bhe Panj.ib, especially in the Hill District of Kaugni and in the neigliboiir- 
'.ng small Hill State of Chamba. They are, as far as I eaii gather, genuine 
E^anjabl Folklore and have not been previously reduced to writing. As 
bhey contain many strange idioms and apparently hitlierto unrecorded 
phrases and words they appear to be worthy of a place in the pages of tliis 
Journal. 

The language in some of them is Hindi, but many of tlieni are in, the 
current village Panjahi of the day. Those from Kangra and Chamba, 
though containing dialectic words and forms, do not diifer in the main in 
language from those from the plains of the Panjab. 

In tlie ** Calcutta Eeview^’ for tlie present year I have treated these songs 
from a sociological point of view, giving metrical renderings of them all 
md endeavouring to show how they explain the manners, customs and 
blioughts of those who composed and sing them. I will therefore here 
confine myself to viewing them as specimens of language. 

I give them here in the Eoman character, being that in whieli they 
tvero recorded. I have been moved, moreover, to this course because of 
:he unsatisfactory nature of munshis’ ideas regarding the improve- 
of the vulgarisms of folklore, which render it unsafe to entrust any 
>f them, even natives of the neighbourhood, with the task of recording 
songs in Nagari, Gurmukhi, or Persian eliaractors.^ 

* In this paper adjunct consonants are distinguished from conjunct consonants by 
^eing divided by an apostropbo, thus mil’na unhd># = ['*^<-‘0 

Hoornle’s Gaudian Grammar, 3-6. En,] 
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These catches and songs refer to tbe following subjects, (1) religion, 
(2) religious customs, (8) love, (4-) marriage customs, (5) liome customs, 
(6) nursery rhymes, (7) localities, (8) riddles u\ilfucetim, (9) politics. I 
have divided them for convenience into the above heads, merely signifying 
at the foot of each song where I got it from. 

Circumstances have obliged me to rest content with this small collec- 
tion for the present, hut I hope some day to be able to send the Society 
the fruits of extended researches in this direction. 

To each song is attached a rendering and as full notes grammatical and 
linguistic as I am able to give ; but before giving the songs themselves, I 
will add a few words on the more prominent points in grammar that occur. 
A short vocabulary also of the more important words to be found in the 
songs will be added. With regard to the grammatical peculiarities, how- 
ever, I will not do much more than merely collect them and point them, 
out. The numbers which will be found attached to the quotations refer 
to the numbers of the songs whence they are gathered, and will enable the 
reader to read the context at once. » 

A few quotations In their appropriate places will also be found marked 
E. E., which I have added from a MS. lately placed at my disposal, 
through the kindness of Mr. Belmeriek of the Panjab Commission. This 
MS. relates, in a series of disconnected tales, the legendary sayings and 
doiiigs of Eaja Easalu (E. E.), son of Raja Salivahan of Sialkot andbrotlier 
of Pdran Bhagat, a personage of wide renown in Panjabi legends. The 
tales purport to have been taken down direct from the lips of Panjab 
peasants, unfortunately by an ignorant munshi. They consist of prose 
stories interspersed with bits of village Panjabi verse. These last luckily 
the munshi could not mar and they are of great linguistic value, but the 
prose he has .so injured with attempts at Urdu, very much Persianised, 
with which language he was apparently not very familiar, that it is useless 
for any scientific purpose. My notes were taken from the verses as my 
reading of the MS, proceeded. 

Also a small tract on Panjabi grammar by a member of the Liidiaiia 
Mission, 1851, will be quoted occasionally as the Panj. Gram. 

Grammatical Wales. 

(a) The following pronominal forms occur : 

Asm, we, L 18, 60, etc , etc., this is ordinary Panjabi. 

Appu, thou, you. 20 : for ap. 

Morfi, my. 36 : also found in Hindi. 

Tu«, thou, passhn : this is ordinary Panjabi. 

Tai«, thou, According to the Pan]. Gram, iixm is the inflec- 
ted form of the case of the agent and = tii ne ; thus, 
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I* Ag. raai», by me ; ask, by nn. 
tu«, tliou Ag. tai«, by tliee : by you. 

lib, oil, he* Ag* tin, on, by him : nnbk, oiiliiii, by them, 
ill, ell, this. Ag. in, en, ain, by this: inbi, inhbi, eu!ii/i, auiliiw, 

. .by, these. , , 

jo, who. Ag. jin, by whom, (see also song Ko, 11). jink, jinhk, 
by whom. 

so, com!, Ag. tin ; tiuk, tinlu?^. 

kaun, who F Ag. kin, by whom ? kinhi'ii, by wliom F Vf, also 
ivdlogg’s panidigiri.s : MimU Qram^y^! l"M — 135. 
sadd, our, rny, -hH : common Panjabi, 
nil, he. 11. ordinary Panjabi, 
imhaa, those, them. 45. Panjabi, 
eh, ,, this. 9, 5(i.- Panjabi, 
tiiilia/?, correl 45, these, tho.se, the. Panjabi, 
sell ( = ub) that, he. 19, 45. There is also a Panjabi dialectic form so. 
kuni (= kaun), who? 56. 

Of the above, unhan, tinlnk, rnora should probably be looked on as 
inflections, Tim following are instances of' inflected forms 

rruiite, from me, 56: the PauJ. Gram, gives mete and maitho?e as the 
regular inllections. 

mainiii?, to me, 50. ordinary Panjabi, 
rniu’jo, (mam + jo). See below {c% to me. 56, 
os, that, 20 ; according to the Fan]. Gram, us and oil are the ordinary 
inflected forms. 

jit, which, 25, 60. Similarly it, ut, kit ? in the Kiingra iliiis. 
jih’te, from which, 50 : ordinary Panjabi : OJ\ Kellogg. Ilind, 
Gram. p. 132. 

kit, wbicb ? 15- See above jit. 
kus, which ? 50 : for Ids ? 
kusi, any one, 56: for kisL 
Examples of pronominal adverbs are — 
jahlii — tablu, 15 : when — then, 
kilia^i ? bow? 2i, 56, etc., ordinary Panjabi, 
kudbi, whence ? 23. 
kutbii, whither ? 27. 
kithe, where ? 51 : Panjabi, 
tithii, there, 59, 

kifcyo, wherever, 25 : = kiti, Panjabi. 

* [DiviHe mai4e, me-te^ mui-thoiif maunun^ jth*te ; these are not inflected forms 
hut contain the ordinary postjjositions thoUf u&u ; see Hoerjiio’s Gau()iu,n Uruminar, 
§ 374. Ei>J 
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kajo, why? 84: = (?) HincH kaheko ? Thus, Hindi kyd in infi 
becomes kahe: kya Hindi = Panj. Id or Ida, which in iiill. 
becomes kab or kds^ Then kajo = kah 4- jo (see below 
{c) = Panj. kahhni??, = Hind, kaheko. 

The change of i to w in the words kns ? kusi ? kuni ? kudhi ? kuthd ? 
is noticeable. 

{b) The forms which oeenr in the songs of the inflectional postpositions of 
the genitive for the da, de, di, dia?^ and did;i of Panjabi are : 
masc. da, passim % den, 21, 45, 59: diye, 22 : dijm, 28. 
fern, di, passim: diya, 18 ; dya7E 38 : diva//, 40. 

These do not differ essentially from the usual custom, which is this : 
Masc. sing, da: obliq. de : voc. de, dia : plu, de, diaw : yoc. dio* Fern, 
sing, dx: voc. di, die : pin. dia?* : voc. dio. 

(c) A remarkable inflectional postposition of the dative and objective 
cases is jo, perhaps connected with da, de of Panj. through the forms did, 
die, It has been already seen in min' jo, to me, occurring thus in song 56.'^ 
Hun min'jo kiba?* miPne ? How can they meet me now ? Also in 
Jcajo, why? occurring in song 34, thus 

tai?e Icajo lai thi is kane prit ? whp did you bring your love to tliis one ? 

1 collect every other instance that occurs. Thus — 

{1} toteyo mai?i dudh-bhat din’nh^, maina?^ jo ghyo churiya?* : I give 
milk-and-rice io the parrot, (md) pJn and crumbs to the maina. 5. 

(2) Sadasibe jo inunai lah: bring blandishments to the Eternal 
S'i?a 15. 

(8) Asa?* Gugge dijd jatrayo jana, we must make a pilgrimage to 
Gugga. 18. 

(4) Amma?*yo puchhani ; asking my mother. 23. 

(5) Bassnjo puchhani : asking my mother-in4a%v. 23, 

(0) Ja//gba?*yo jikk : shampoo my thighs. 23. 

(7) k^mjo kusi diya?z nahi?* gar’ja?* ? There is no necessity (o^) 
of any one to me (I love nobody) 31. 

(8) Kuttya??/<? pd??gbi churl : I will throw cakes to the dogs. 45. 

(9) Hata?z jo dauryd : ran to the shops. 46. 

(10) Aggiyo daurya: ran to the fire. 46. 

(11) Unha?* jo pal-gal ap’nl: to them had befallen their own (trou- 
bles), 47. 

{d) The postpositions of inflection are used, but are as frequently 
dropped : see Kellogg, sec. 152, pp. 78, 79. I am assured tliat in the 
Kangra Hills this is as common in every day speech as in the poetry. The ' 
agent with ne is by many ordinarily omitted, as ghore?* khadba, the horse eat : 

« [Compare the SiudM genitive postposition > masc., ji fern. On their derivation 
see Hoorale’s Oan^ian Grammar',,! $77» p* 239. En.] 
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glioriaw fcbacllii, tbe mare eat. Tbe Panj. Gram, bujh iliafc the agent with 
ne and the postpos. of iiifloction are frequentlj omitted in ordinary l’^lnjahi, 
(e) The following cases of nominal singular inlleetioii are worthy of 
record': , ■■ 

Mase, in e, 

Lapue puehhani, asking father : 2^. 
ghare bich, in the house: 22, 38, 50.- 
huge diy a;?, of the garden : 23. 

ninibiie da char, pickle of limes : 40 ; (but cf, nimbui, 40). 
ghiue da, of y/i/ (ghiii), 47. 
rukkhe par, on a tree (rukkh), 63, 
masc, in lye ami ye, 

pa?k^ariye de?i bat, the shop of the druggist: 21. 
dariiye diya;^ katoriya?^, cups of wine : 41. 
but compare here bhaiya, brother, 48 and clrirebalia, gaily-tur- 
bailed, 60. 
fem^ in tyd, 

dalija, in the hedge, 5. 
thaliya, on the plate, 23. 
pag’riya, 20. objective; turban, 
barya, of a year, 82. 

goriya de?^ hath, the hand of the beauty, 21, 
pakliija, on the fan, 31. 
ehbaiTiaya, of six months, 32. 
larhia satya, threw it into the field, 47. 

F<?c. 7nasG in iyd, and fem. in e. 

The masc. occurs in 35 and the fern, in 23, 25, 32, 45, 48, 40, 58. 

They are all ordinary Panjabi forms and require no further remark 

here. 

(/) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of masc, nouns ending in 
a consonant in the oblique cases is in or ; for those ending in a vowel 
it is in and for those ending in u it is wa^. Of. the Mapwayi, Mewari 
and Kumaoni custom : Kellogg, p. 80. 

This custom is borne out by the plu. forms occurring in the songs, 
even in those cases where the agent with ne and the appropriate postposi* 
tioDS are omitted as above noted. See 22, 23, 39, 43, 44, 45, 46, 60. 

As in standard Hindi, Panjabi nouns ending in nasalized vowels pre- 
serve the ammcdra throughout the declension : otherwise masc. nom. and 
objective plural usually end in e. This is an exception. 

khjijfm, be bira, bare bare grahe?i, eat, 0 brother, large, large 
mouthfuls, 44. 

It is probably, however, to be referred to the nasalized declension 
noticed below. 
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(y) The ordinary Panjabi plural inflection of fern, nouns ending in 
d in the oblique cases is mu : for those ending in ii it is win, and for all 
others it is iu. In the songs the fern. plu. forms are usually regular, even 
when the inflectional postpos. are dropped. See 5, 20, 23, 41. Hero is an 
exception, 

ratm bariyaw, (the) nights (are) long 5. 

But like grahe;^ above, this should probably be referred to the nasaliz* 
ed declension. 

(A) The usual rule of declension appears to be in Hindi and the 
allied tongues that amimara is preserved in the singular inflected forms 
only when it is present in the nominative. In the Kangra Hills, however, 
there appears to be a regular form of nasalized declension. We have seen 
signs already of it in ghore;^ khaclha == ghore ne khaya, masc. and in 
ghoria?j khMha = ghori ne khaya, fern, j also in de/i = Panj. de, of : and 
in rathi, nights, fern, and grahe;^, mouthfuls, masc. 

All the instances of masc. nasalized inflection are in e;^, perhaps a 
form connected with the infl. in above noted and it is to be noted that 
in nearly every case of it the agent with ne or the inflectional postpos. has 
been omitted. 

bahi-ja pinj’rew, sit in the cage, 15. 

jaya« twi panie?e, go thou for water, 23. 

tere mu?^he?^ dikhi-kari, seeing thy face, 26. 

cbachariie^i ditta tak, the tick gave a bite, 38. 

hagen gajar mdli, carrots and radishes of the garden, 39. 

Hamen dari, Rama’s wife, 39, 

pete« tumb hoi, there has been a pain in (her) stomach, 40. 
bharo tband’rew panie?^ I fill with cold water 1 44. 
muleji liya, ordinary Hill expression for mol lia, = Panj. mul iia, 
(I) bought, 40, 

kothe;^ charhi, climbing on to the roof (kotha = bala khana), 46. 
soh’re7t pak’ri da^^g jethe?^ mu^g’ri, father-in-law seized a stick, 
brother-in-law a mallet, 47, 

chalya mundhe^t sab’j human, walked with a green bow on (his) 
shoulder, 48. 

Gaddies and4 air, the flock of the shepherd came, or (?) the 
shepherd brought his flock, 56. 

Anjaniya?^^ de^i melew, at Anjana’s fair, 59. 
khinnue^ di, of the ball, 60. 

Bhaune^t of Bhaun (Kangra), 60. 
bather sothi, a stick in (your) hand, 60. 

^ [The so-called nasalized inflection in as well as the inflection in e, are simply 
relics of ancient case-tejr«nnations ; so also the ablative inflection on (p. lo7) | see 
Hoemle’s Oaudiaa Grammar, pp. 230, 2d2, also p. 208, j^assim. Ex>.] 
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Tlie ordiBary masc» voc, in PanjAM ends in id or but in tiie songs 
in tlie case of an imported Arabic corruption mtmwdra is added, 
muliimijan be ! O my brave one, 2S, 

The fern, nasalized iiifl. end in kn^ in and ikn^ perhaps eon neck* cl with 
the iya above noted, Thus, » ' 

of an, 

maina?e jo, to the maind, 5, 
amma;i Jo, to (my) mother, 28, 
amma« de?e X)as, near { my) mother, 45. 

ofm. 

gkliii kaddlie, should they cast out abuse, 22. 
sar’kin sar’ki?^ jaiui, going along the road, GO. 

of id tydn, ‘/?/dn, etc, 

kiryai*?. inari mirk, the wife made a sign, 88. 
lariya/i khada, tlie wife eat, 40 (khadlia, kaliMa and klmda are 
common Panj. forms of the perf, indef. of kluiuna, to eat). 
hUllkn cdibikkya, the cut sneezed, 47. 

Anjaniytm dm mele/2, at Anjaiia’s fair, 59. 

The following are instances of similar nasalization of feni. voc. inflec- 
tions. The usual rule is in Panjabi that the voc. inli. has no (musivdra 
unless it occurs in the nominative also. The fern. voc. sing, usually ends 
in e : the plu, in o, 

soh’iiito? ni, 0 beauty, 15, 18. 

bo bhaine??., 0 sister, 45. 

ikn najo yanie??, tbou young beauty, 28. 

bbaino;^, 0 sisters, 46. 

(?) The Panjabi ablative inflection o;^ is well known and is well 
exhibited in song No 4G. 

dlmro^i Laboro?^ nimbu aja, the limes came from Laliore from 
afar. 

It is commonly added to postpositional forms in an abl. sense ; e. y,, 
andaro?^, from within j uppurow, from above; sah’mhuo?i (^p^i?f^^f), 
from in front of, &q. In song No. 58 it occurs in a very notable word as 
an intensive termination, nabi^jo??, altogether not. 

Gaddi tera ajj marhe bich nalujxo??, to-day thy husband (shepherd) 
is altogether not in the house, 58. 

' (j) A connected nasalization of postpositional forms (Kellogg’s 
prepositions, pp, 272-274) is exhibited in kane% with, 22 : ngm, in front, 
45 : pichhcfi, behind, 60* 

And of enclitics and conjunctions in mbk (iff = bbx), also, 20 : 
akhe^, indeed, 59. 

(k) The ordinary adjectival inflections in Panjabi, wdiere they occur, 
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are masc. sing, e ; £em., { : mase: plu., ia? 2 ; £em., ikn. But in these songs 
the £em. infl. in ija above noted in the nouns is found in the adj. as well 

barija parati, a large plate, 441. 
merja iiimbfta, my little lime, 40. 

Nasalized forms of this inflection are 

fe% sing, bhukiyd??, hungry and najigija??, naked, 22. 
p ap’nijik sassu, thy own mother-in-law, 45. 

In song No. 25 two remarkable nasalized adjectival forms occiuv 
gher’wim and pher’wa^, which 'appear from the context to be indeclinable ; 
as also perhaps gar^b’na^^, meek, 48, should be considered. Thaiurre/i 
panie??-, with cold water, 44, is a clear case of masc. nasalized iiillection. 

The ordinary infl. in Panjabi for numeral adjectives is n and as 
usually in Hindi. Thus, 

bara7^ barhiyaw, twelve years, 23. 

(I) Mr. Kellogg, sec. 473, pp. 253-254, derives the modern Hindi 
diminutives in ak, ka, ika, Id ; iya, i ; va, wa j from the Sanskrit affix aka.=^ 
In the songs gad’wa, a little pot, 41, and nimbua, a little lime, 40, occur, 
but also several undoubted diminutives occur ending in which are (?) 
probably connected with the above. 

chhok’rii (a little son) a widow’s son, an orphan : used also in 
depreciation, 15. 

gadokh’rd, a little goat, a kid, 15. 
cholii, a little cloak, 19. 
topd, a little cap, 19. 
khinnii, a little ball, 51. 

To this class also should probably be referred 
chacharu, a tick or flea, 38. 
mau;jg’nii, a bug, 38. 
bhandorii, a bee, 59. 

Perhaps in the same connection should be classed the nouns denoting 
familiarity or terms of affection, such as the names Edmii, Par’su, Chimjjd, 
&e., <fcc., and the Panjabi words piu, father j mau?a, mother; bharau, 
brother, &c. In these songs occur — ^ 

man-rakhu, keeper of the heart, lover, 25. 
eliit-raklm, keeper of the heart, lover, 27. 
appd, thou, 23, 
sassd, mother-in-law, 23. 
bapd, fatlier, 23. 

* Many of Mr. Kellogg’s statements are due to I>r, Hoernle’s discoveries. I quoto 
Mr. Kellogg because I have not Dr. Hoernlo’s works by mo to refer to. [Sco Ids 
Claudian Grammar, §§ l0d4O6, pp. 97’‘X04(, Kn.] 
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In tlie Paiijab there is a tendeiiej to change nouns ending i to iu or 
io. ThiiSj 

gbi to gbiii, gbeu and gbyo, 5. 
j i, life, to jiii, 25. 

In li. R. occurs glud for gbi : guru jiii for guru Ji : dhiii, clauglstor, 
for did- Pill, father, in ordinary Fanjiibi is sometimes also pe or pi, as 
mape, ma[n and nnipian, parents. 

In song Xo. 25 there is also a similar remarkable ebange in a pro- 
nominal adverb. 

kityo for kiti, wherever, 25. 

{ni) Tlie dialectic verb must alwaj^s be difficult of treatment. The 
following are attempts at solving some of the forms that occur in these 
songs. 

Mr. Platt, Ilintlhfmi G7Htmmar, p. 829, remark.s that Paisjahi regular- 
ly uses the gerund or verbal noun, (practically the inlinitive in the modern 
Aryan languages of India), as a gerundive or verbal adjective, and that 
Sindlu has a distinct gerundive. Mr, Kellogg, pp.^ 80.b-810, sec. 595 (1) (2), 
shows the infin. hoing used both as a gerund and as a gerundive. In both 
works the intin. is the only form of gerund or geraudive.*^ The Panj. Gram* 
gives two distinct forms of gerund, (or gerundive according to syntactical 
use): one following the form of the infin. and the other usually that of 
the perf. participle. E. y., voo% send ; infin. or ghalVnd, to 

send ; gerund, ghallid, sending, to send. The two forms of gerund proba* 
bly really exist, and for the present purpose I will call them the gerund in 
nd and the gerund in id. 

As instances of the use of the gerund in tid the Panj. Gram, gives — 
kachiehia/i lainia« hon’giaw, gnashings of teeth will be (to be) 
taken. 

kbabar kaPni, to make news (announce), 
dur ho jilni, to be removed to become far). 

All of which show its use as a" gerundive and curiously enough the Panj. 
Gram, gives no instances of its use as a pure gerund, though this is as 
common as in Hindi. 

Of the use of the gerund in id it quotes 

inera bliai’ilu ineri Jamin utte haweli pai cbah’nda hai, my brother 
\vishes a house to be built (pai, gerund in ia, fern, form from 
pauni, Panj., to place, build) on my ground. 

* [See Hoernle's Gaudian Grammar, §§ 308-314, 315-321. pp. 145-154, where the 
identity of the so-called infinitive, gerund, gerundive and verbal noun in the Xorthem 
Indian languages is fully shown. En.] 
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asa^^ potbia?i parbia kar'da ba^J, we are in the habit of reading 
books. 

In the former it is apparently used as a gerundive, in the latter as a 
gerund. An example of the gerund in id in the songs is 

main puri ohbaki Ha, I tiook the cake to taste, (eat) 47, 

Here cbbaki agrees with puri as a gerundive. 

The above analyses may be thought wrong and the verbs merely look- 
ed on as compounds, like pay a cbah’ta bai, parba kar’te bam and cbbak H, 
as they would appear in Hindi But see Kellogg’s doubts on the partiei- 
pial nature of the first terms of such compounds at p. 192, note, where he 
inclines to the belief that there is a gerund in d as well as in nd in Hindi.’^ 

His observation (e) on the next page 193, that cbah’na and kar’na with | 

Jana take j%a in place of gaya and with marina take mara in place of mua, | 

exactly bears out the analysis of the Panj. Gram, which makes jaia the | 

gerund and gia the perf. part, of jauna and maria the gerund and muia the | 

perf . part, of mar’na. However, below will be exhibited many instances of \ 

a conjunctive participle 4 in these songs and ferhafe the above forms i 

pai chah’nda bai and ehhaki Ifa should be looked upon as instances of it. i 

Lastly I would quote the following every day idioms, which exist also | 

in Hindi and Urdd, from the Panj. Gram, in support of the argument of | 

the existence of the gerunds in nd and id. I 

mete khara bond nahiw janda, I cannot stop ; lit. to stand still 
does not go (is not) by me, 

mete khaia nahi« jdnda, I cannot eat, lit. eating does not go 
(is not) by me, 

(n) The usual terminations of the perf, and imperf. participles in 
Panjabi are imperf. dd or nM and perf. id, but the imperf. has also a form 
nd,f which, according to the Panj. Gram, differs so far from the infin. in 
that it is always nd, whereas the infin. is nd and alternatively nd. JE. g., 
imperf. ghalTcla or ghalFna, sending : perf. ghallia, sent : whence present 
imperf. tense, mfiin ghall’dd hin or maw ghalFna hirt, I am sending and 
nresent perf. tense, mmn (or mam ne) ghallia ha^, I have sent. A good 
instance of the imperf, part in nd is in song No. GO, where the same word 
occurs three times. 

* [These doubts are unfounded, the participial nature of the first term of such 
compounds, being clearly shown by the Prakrit; see Hoemle’s Gauc). Grammar, § 539, 
p. 389. En.] 


t [These forms in nd (or anS) are probably nouns of agency. They occur in the 
Apabhrarg^ Prakrit (B[* 0, 1Y| 448)* . Bee also Hoemle’s Gaudl. Grammar, § 321, 
p, IIS* Bn,] . r : 
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pani hhi main kura, I am throwing rubbish, 
pain ban bhamirij^an, I am throwing whirligigs, 
pani ban bbuariyan, I am throwing brooms. 


In each of these eases pani is for pdundi (= Hind, form pati). 

The usual participial inflection is, nom. sing, a, obi fern, t; mm. 
plu e, obi. ia/i, fern, iin. And hence the following otherwise appareutlj 
mexplieable forms : 

motiyaw chog chuganiyaw, (I) feed with bird’s food of pearls, o. 
(gallaw) je kar’nicW, (as many words) as I make, (say), 18. 
kothi ta ?2 paniyaw, I (fern ) indeed build a house, 25. Unless, 
however, wo look on this last as honorificaliy plural, it should 
be according to strict grammar kothi ta?i pani. 

(o) A set of very curious forms occurring- again and again in song 
19 should probably be referred to the gerundive or participial construction 
in id. They are formed from bigs’na (Hindi bikas’na) to be pleased. Thus, 

masc. in id. 

big’sia seh nai-bbai, pleased (is) the good barber, 
big’sia seh Jas’rat liae, pleased (is) Jasrat Rai* 
big’sia seh P’rohit, pleased (is) the Parohit* 
fern, ini. 

big’si Kausalya, pleased (is) Kausaly^. 
big’si seh dal-mai, pleased (is) the old nurse, 
big’si sell naan, pleased (is) the barber’s wife, 
big’si seh bua-rani, pleased (is) the royal aunt.*^ 

(p) Kellogg, p. 188, sec. 317 (a), notices the tendency to add y to 

the root in eausals in such compounds (?) as phenka dena. In Panjabi in 
the conjunctive participle of such verbs, whose infln. form is aui.ia (not ana 
as in Hindi), thisy or % is regularly alternatively prefixed to ke, the usual 
termination. M, g,^ auna, to come ; 4ke or dike, having come : banaund, 
to make ; banake or bandike, having made. In R. R. in one line the ke 
is dropped and we have pai or pae, having obtained. Six instances of this 
form occur in song 19 nahdeke, lagaeke, buldeke, Ideke, lutdcke, 

paeke: and one instance in song No. 11, baudeke. This ike or eke may, 
however, be a double termination, like the kar’ke or kar’kar of modern 
times, formed of the old conj. part, terminations i and he^ of which more 

anon.t 

* In the Hill Districts also thid~thd : th{s=tM. Also o=hai and mn^s'hmu 
t [The latter explanation is the correct one; the termination i or ^ being the 
older form, of the ending of the conjunctive participle ; see Hoemle’s Gau^ian Gram- 
mar, §§ 490, 491, pp. 328, 329. Eo,] 
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(q) The above forms take us imperceptiblj to the conjunctive parti- 
ciple in 4 which occurs so often in the songs from Kangra as to show that 
it is dialectic, and indeed, it is as common in every day use as in the songs. 
It is probably nothing more tlian the old termination i of the con], part, 
in the BHiiidyan lengthened dialectically just as that used to be mHri 
gratia.^ See Kellogg, p. 217, sec. 415. The Fan j. Gram, notices it, but 
wrongly ascribes it to the idiomatic use of the perf. part, in the feminine 
form. Tims, 

ikk manukkh hojli lai turia janda sa, a man was going along with 
a load. 

char kuH manja chukki khare se, four coolies stood holding up a 
bedstead. 

The following are all the instances that occur in the songs : 

(1) bahi-ja pinj’re/^, sit in the cage. 5. Hindi, baith jao. 

(2) Mahadeb riissi baitha, Mahadeva being angry sits (is angry). 15. 

(3) bain kare galla?^, sitting let us make words, (talk). IS. 

(4) motiya?i run-jhuu lai, having made (brought) a rattle of pearls 
(rattling pearls). 20. 

(5) ehali rah’nge, we will remain going. 21. Hindi, cbai rahe^^ge. 

(6) pran taji jana;^, losing my life I must go. 22. 

(7) andar bahi-kari khana«, continuing to sit inside I must eat. 22. 
Hindi, baith-kar’ke khana. 

(8) tin suni-kari rali’na??, then continuing to hear I must remain. 22« 

(9) Amh charhi-kari koel bole, the cuckoo sings continuing to sit in 
the mango-tree, 23. 

(10) n’boi, bo, dboi, sej bichhai, ai>ja, 0, having bathed and washed 
and spread the bed, come, 23. 

(11) jahld soi maw jangba, when I shall go to sleep, 28. Hindi, jab 
mhin so jaiinga. 

(12) tere miiwhew dikbi-kari, continuing to see thy face, 20. 

(13) tu?i hasi pai (paina, Fanj. = parhia, Hindi), you fell a-laugli- 
ing, 20. 

(14) pakhi locb di lai de, having brought the fan of my desire, give 
it, 31. Xiai de = Hindi, 14 do. 

(15) ai miii-Ja, come and meet (me), 32. Hindi, akar mihjao. 

(10) nimbu ai bikya bajar, the lime having come was sold in the 

bazaar, 46. 

(17) kothe?^ charhi-kari hakka?t marya? 2 , climbing on to the roof he 
called out, 46. 

[“[j^efonn i is simply a contraction of the Prakrit termination -while the 
form i is a curtailment of the same termination; see Hoemle’s Gaud. Grammar, 
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(18) sas ai-ralii, the mother-in-law had come, 47. 

(19) nei kune satja, taking it (neiia for lend) I threw it into a cor- 

(20) ai-baitha tliande bag, having come he sat in a cool garden, 48. 

(21) muri dekb ! having turned look, 00. (Tuni round and look I) 
(r) The following forms of the honorific imperative are worthy of 

Kaharui, bariya?? lakban Jw^dn putraw sabeta ! 

JBe, O Kalian, lakhs of years with thy posterity ! 20. 

JiigaM taiwyYydn, Kahana! Zioe, thou 0 Kahan, for ages ! 20. 
KMydn be I O do thou eat / 23, 44. 

Tahliiydychi i\ui I then do thou go ! 23. 

Gluiriyan, iohara, diura! make, 0 blacksmith, a brass-lamp ! 44 
(^*) The contingent future in Panjabi is thus conjugated, 
root : ghall, send. 

Singular. Plural. 

1st person gballa;^ ghallye 

2nd person gballe^i ghallo or gbaiie 

3rd person ghalle ghallau. 

Instances of it occur in songs 25 and 27. 

(if) The plural form of the indef* perfect in Panjabi is well exhibited 
in the following : 

Bupe dariyafz galla^^ kitiya/^, Rdpa’s wife made w^ords (spoke) 
41. 

daruye diya?^ katoriyaw pityan, (she) drank cups of wine, 41. 
hakka/i mariya«, (he) called out, 46. 

ghar ghar dT’eka?^ phuliya;^, (where) the drek trees flower at every 
■ bouse. This is an instance of the use of the indef, perf. for 
the indef. imperf., which is common. 

(w) Future forms are numerous and very irregular in dialectic Pan- 
jabi. The following are noteworthy specimens from the sorigs. 

(i) jah’ng (it) will go, 16: dih’ng, (he) will give, 15. I have 
also met with hog and howag, (he) will be. 

(ii) raldnge, (we) will remain, 21. 

(iii) jangba, (1) will go, 23 : pdngM (L fem,) will throw, 45. 

(iv) bik’ge, (we) will be sold, 21. 

There is in the Northern Pan jab a very common future form saw ; 
infl., s% san.^ U, y., bojasan, they will become : hosa;^, 1 will be : hosi, he 

« [It also occurs in the old Panjilbi! and in the Maywari ; see Hoernle’s Gau<Jian 
Grammar, $ o09, p, 350. En.] 
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will be. In the songs occur, bars£^, I will burn, 44 ; ghoTsa^^, I will knead 
or mix, 44 ; awasi, she will come, 44. In R. R. occur the following forms, 
tur\sa^, I will go ; desin (twice), I will give ; lesan (twice), I will take ; 
kar’sa?i, I will make ; banasaw, 1 w'ill make ; ban’sa^, I will be made ; kha- 
sm, I will eat. Also laisi, he will take ; mar’si, he will beat ; khar’si, he 
will take ; war’si, he will enter ; awasi, he will come ; asi, he will come. 

(v) The tendency to nasalise final vow’els in nominal declension has 
' been noticed. Instances are not wanting of it in verbal terminations. 
Mg,, 

je koi sune^, if any 'one bear, 20. See (s). 
mai?z ghar thamya??, I watched the house, 47. 
awasi^, she will come, 44. 
kar’si^i, she will do, 44. 

kbiimue?^ di ram-jham lain chirebalia, the gaily-turbaned man 
brought the bouncing ball, 60. 

mam dudh-bhat din’nm, 1 (fern) give rice-and-milk, 5. din’nm is 
for din’ni = dindi, a common form of the imperf. part of 
dena, = deti in Hindi : din’ni is the alternative form j see 
(n) above. 

A set of curious infinitive forms nasalized occur in song 22 ; jana?i, 
rah’naw, lana?^, kaf na? 2 , ail in the sense of I must go, must stay, must bring, 
must bear with.=^ A stronger instance is to be found in song 47 : matha 
tek’nan, I had to make my bow. 

(^^?} The tendency of Panjabi is to nasalize vowels before consonants j 
€. g,, aunda == 4ta; janda = jata. In these songs several instances occur 
of the opposite custom of dropping anmwdra, where it exists in Hindi and 
usually in Panjabi as wellf 

basi for haws’kar, laughing, 26. 
has’na for ba^s’na, 56. 
pakhi for pankhi, a fim, 31, 48. 
khich’da for khainch’t4, drawing, 43. 
ficbia^ for uucba, tall, 44. 

* [These nasalized forms in correspond to the forms in nanw in the Braj and 
non in Miirwari. See Hoernle’s Gau^ian Grammar, § 320, p. 153. Ed.] 

t [These two cases are not parallel The n of the pres. part, is a consonant, and 
it is organic, i. e*, it forms an original element of the Sanskrit and Prakrit participial 
snfax anta; it is preserved in Panj., but dropped in Hindi ; see ibid. §§ 300, 301, 143, 
146. But the n in hans’na, etc. is not a consonant, but a mere nasalization of a vowel, 
and it is inorganic, i. forming no element of the original Sanskrit or Prakrit word. 

' , Th^ nassdissatioas axe common all Gaudians, and are especially freq^uent before 9 
tnd 
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dugliija^ for dungbia?^, deep, 45. 
ehhikkja for ehhinka, sneezed, 47. 
akba ?2 for aiikhaw, 50. 
gawaja, 3, and ga^w%a {= dala), 5. 

The absence of anmwdra in the above words is verj puzzling to tlie 
ear. 

In E. E, nagi occurs for nangi, naked: and sas and s’ was for siu^s, 
breatb. 

(oe) The insertion of r and p after t and t is not uncommon in the 
Panjab,^ In the songs occur 

thand’ri for thandi, 42, 45. 
thand’re?^ for thande, 44. 
at ’r A for ata, flour, 44. 

In E. E. bet’ra for beta, son, occurs several times ; and weh’tVi, wedded 
wife, for byah’ta, dialectic beotar. Instances of r after other consonants 
arO'' ■. ■ ■ . . 

mukh’ra for mukha, face, 42. 
prahuna ?2 and pahuna«, guest, 44. 

In E. E. occurs raj’ra for raja, king. 


VOCABULAEY. 

A. 

Aho I bill dial oh ! oh you I 

Affetd, Panj. before the time, prematurely. 

AM, ( = dnkh) the eye. 

Ahken, hill dial, indeed, verily ; (?) connected with Panj. v. dhVnd, to 
say, tell 

An, a form of general inflection in the hill dial. 

Amnd pdnd, to he paid fees or dues. 

App4 for dp, you. 

^Arah hdpdni, sweet or pure water j (?) corrup, from adrak hi panL 
Ati, (Skr.), very, very much. 

A fra for dtd, flour. 

Awmin, hill dial fern. fut. form, I will come. 

* [This r or r is the veiy common pleonastio suffix ra or rd, in Prakrit da ; see 
thW., §§ 209, 216, 217. The example praliund?? does not belong to this class ; it is a 
semitatsama for Sanskrit prdhupa, while pihundt^ is a tadhhava form, Eo.] 
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B. 

BdeJi'nd, Paiij. to read. 

BdFm^ to put on tlie fire, to put to bake, to cook. 

Btildnd and hdh'nd for haitldnd, Panj to sit. 

BdVsdii^ lull dial, raasc. fut, form, I will burn* 

BdrM for hdr or hdfi^ a fence, hedge* 

Barld, hill dial, a year, 

BdrifnW dial, over again, da capo, as applied to singing. 

Bari, hill dial, an enclitic, indeed, verily, surely, moreover, also, alto- 
gether. 

hill dial, a year*. 

Bat for hat, hill dial, a path, road. 

Baitd for hat, hill dial, a path, road. 

Bedcin, hill dial. love. 

Bekali, fern, ill at ease, 

hill dial best, the best. 

Bhain ior hahin, 

Bliamiri, a toy consisting of a small stick with paper fixed round the 
top so as to twirl quickly in the wind, a twirly-whirly j hill dial* 
Bhandoru, hill dial a bee. 

Bhafnauli, hill dial, a squirrel (?). 

Bhatoi, hill dial mad, 

Bhudri for huhdri, a broom* 

Bhuf kJCnd, to scratch, make a noise, pull at (of a mouse or rat). 

Bihi (?) for English hahg ^ a baby, male or female, in English nurse- 
ries. 

Bich (for Panj. vich), hill dial in, inside. 

Big^si, hill dial fern, verbal inflect, form, she is pleased, Gf Hind* 
hikas'nd. 

Big'sid, hill dial. masc. form of above hig^si. 

Bo ! hill dial, oh ! oh you ! 

Bo muiye I hill dial, oh ! come here I I say I oh you I my dear 1 Also 
sorrowfully, alas ! ah ! 

Brahnaneti. hill dial female Brahman. 

Bundd, a tassel, silken drop. 


C* 

Ohacharu, hill dial, tick, flea. 

Gha¥eMl, hill dial clever, sharp, tricky. 
Chamareti, bill dial, female Chammar* 
Char for aehdr, pickle* 
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Chatori, a libertine. 

ClihmnJc'nd for cJihaunP to fry spices in butter. 

OJikikFnd, Panj, (= ehhmk^nd)^ to sneeze. 

Chhoh'ru, hill dial, a widow’s son, orphan. Also a term of abuse, 
Cf, Hind. mur'liL 
Chliutd for cJihotdj hill dial, small. 

Chhutigdn lar'jdn, hill dial. (lit. small fringes) : the small leaves of a 
young plant. 

CMrehdlid, hill dial, for cMrewdld, a man with a gay turban. 

CMr^nd for chldVnd^ to peel. 

CMt-rakhii, {lit. keeper of the heart), lover. 

Ckolu^ dim. form, a little cloak. 

H. 

EdrL hill dial. wife. See lari. 

pdr'nd (= ddVnd). intensive verb, as in ghu-ddro for ghis-ddlo^ rub 
away. ■ 

EdrUf hill dial, for ddrim^ a pomegranate. 
jC?<3n, hill dial, of: (for Panj. de). 

Eliargdgd^ hill dial, thirsty. 

JDkuroUy Panj. from afar. 

EiPngy fut. form, hill dial, will give. 

jyreh (= haJcdgm) the Melia compositay (?) the Persian lilac. 

Eulh for ddh, dub grass, 

JDut Frangi {lit. the English Messenger) the Angel of Death. 

E. 

Euy general form of masc. inflect,, hill dial. 

Ftiy hill dial. fern. term, to proper names of tribes and castes. 

a. 

Gaddiy the shepherd caste in Kangra. 

Gadetiy a female Gaddi. 

GadoWrdy hill dial, the lai^e hill goat. 

GadohkWdy hill dial, a kid. 

Gad'wdy Panj. a small brass drinking vessel, {lold). 

GajuUy (lit itching), wanton, hill dial. 

Galihaddldndy Panj. {lit to cast out abusel, to abuse. 

Gmwdndy Panj. to lose, spend; also =: Hind, dalnd in comp. 

Gar'jy hill dial, for gharaZy necessary, 

Gawdndy see ganwdnd. 

r 
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Qliasttiari^ hill dial, a slide down the snowclad hillside, a slide in 
the snow : tohoganing, 

Gherhm, hill dial, large, commodious (of a house). 

Panj. = ghu 
GMu = gM, 

GhoVsdn^ mase. fut. form. I will knead, hill dial, 

Ghotd for qhota. a dip, plunge. 

Ghgo, hill dial. = glL 

H. 

IBlakMn mdr^ndy hill dial, to shout out, call out. 

SLasi paindj hill dial, to laugh. 

Sas^nd for Tians^nd, to laugh. 

Heth, hill dial. with. 
mthUy hill dial. here. 

I. 

Idn^ ^QB in, 

IJc'tiyo^ in one place, together. 

jTn, hill dial, general form of fern, inflect. 

It for is, inflect, form, this. 
lydTi, see ^h. 

J. 

Jahlu, hill dial, when, 

JaVng, hill dial, fut, form, will go. 

Jdngha, hill dial. fut. form. masc. I will go. 

JMr, hill dial. (= Vm^^jhinwar) the carrier caste, 

Jhunjd, hill dial, fruit. 

Ihufnd fox jJiuVnd, to swing. 

JthHe, Panj. {=z jis se) from which. 

Jit £or/^*6‘, inflect, form, which. 

Jm for ji, hill dial, life, heart. 

Jb, hill dial. (= ho), to ; objective postpos. 

K 

KachcM dam, hill dial, this world, this life. 

KagHi, hill dial, turban ornament, aigrette : (for halglii), 

Kajo ? hill dial, why ? 

KdVjd for halijd, liver, heart. 

Kand for kanth, husband, 

Kar^stn, fem. fut. form, hill dial I will do. 
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Kefjid, PanJ. to bear with, put up with. 

Kawwd (= dJch), the large swallow- wort, Baccliarum officinamm (?) 
Kharond for Iclialond, Panj. to stand still. 

hill dial, female 
Khic¥nd foT TcJiaiuGFnd, to 

Khimiii for Panj, JcUnnim or khiddi, bouncing ball or plaything, a 
child’s ball. . . 

KiMii? Panj. how? 

Kit? for kis ? inflect, form, which ? 

KitJiu ? hill dial, where ? 

Kityo^ (for Panj. hiti) ; hill dial, anywhere. 

KudM? hill dial, whence? 

Kmd^ to speak, Panj. 

Kum? hill dial, who ? 

Ktis ? (for Ms ?) hill dial, inflect, form, which ? 

Kusi (for hisi) hill dial any one. 

Kuthu? hill dial (for Panj. Icithe?) where ? 

■ ■ ■■ , L.', 

LdhWiy hill dial, the field adjoining the house, the home paddock. 

Lap lap kar'^nd^ hill dial to twist in and out, to wriggle along. 

Ldr for Idd^ love, affection, fondness. 

Ldrhi, see IdlCri^ hill dial. 

Ldri^ hill dial a wife. 

Ldri^ see Idldri^ hill dial 
Lar^j^ hill dial a fringe. 

Loch^ Panj. desire, wish. 

Lokdii, the people. 

LucM for Imlidi, a soft thin cake fried in butter. 

M. 

Maife {for Panj. maitow and maithon) from me. 

Majuri for mafduH == mazduHySk labourer's pay. 

Mmi loVnd^ to desire, want. 

Man-rakhu (lit, keeper of the heart), lover. 

MarJi, bill dial, a monument or temple on top of a hill, a house, hilL 
side hut. (= Panj. marh^ a Hindu temple.) 

Maung'nm\ hill dial a bug. 

Mhin^ hill dial also, too (= hhi)^ 

Min'jOy for main -|- jo {q, v») to me, bill dial 
Mirk mdr'ndf hill dial, to sign to, beckon* 

Mughaldnii a nurse. 
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MuMmt, a warrior, brave man. 

Muige I Panj. (to women only) ob 1 hi ! I say ! oh you ! come here ! 
my dear ! 

Milieu (= mol) lend, to buy. 

Munf/r{, hill dial a small- wooden mallet used for patting earth. 
Muigdr, Panj. a fully developed girl, a girl at puberty, a grown-up 
girl 

N. 

Walaj for nabz, the pulse. 

Mdeu lor ndm, 

Mend, {:=:=^ lend), to 

Mindi for nind, sleep : in English nurseries, 
unloving, heartless. 

; O.. 

Os, ordinary Panj. pronunciation of uSy that. 

P. .. ■■ 

Panj. to fall 
for a small fan. 

a swing-cradle. 

JPdwd, hill dial to east, throw : place, put: build. 

JBdngM, fut. form, fern, bill dial I will throw. 

JBan^sdr, hill dial watery, thin. 

IBares^ni for parosan, a female neighbour. 

JPatr^M for patri, almanac, scripture, holy book. 
jgdwand for Panj. pdund i==pdnd), to receive. 

Fhafhdr, blame. 

JPher'wd, hill dial having doors from room to room (of a house). 
JP^rdfri, hill dial a paring knife. 

Q. 

Qaid Jd'rangi, {lit. English imprisonment) complete imprisonment, 
imprisonment from which there is no escape. 

E. 

Machhyd for rahshd, protection, 

Bdiydxk, hill dial for Panj. ram, a market-gardener. 

Bum-jham, hill dial the bouncing up and down of a ball with the 
hands. 

Bafnd, hill dial to fall (of fruit). 
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MasHid for rmild^ jiiicy. 

Biyond, to weep involuntarily, 

Bun-JIiun, a tinkle. 

Bussi for ros or rosd^ anger. 

Bimi haitVnd, bill dial, to be angry. 

S. 

Saddsihe, hill dial. {=:Sadd Siva) the Eternal S'iTa. 

Safrd for sard, all, the whoie.^ 

Baketd, hill dial. with. 

Sdhi, hill dial. like. 

Bammak-rdti, Panj. all night, 

Safnd, hill dial. (= Panj. sitfnd^ to throw. 

Seh, hill dial, he, the (= Panj. so), 

Shahal for sahal, all, the whole. 

Bodli, Hind, and Panj. news. 

Boyd, for sod, fennel. 

Bund for sond, gold. 

T. 

TaJilu, hill dial. then. 

Tdk, hill dial, bite of a flea or tick, 

Tdr^nd for tdVnd, to put off, remove. 

Tar*nd for taVnd, to vanish, disappear. 

TardiMdnd,^ very hot, burning. 

ThandPfd, cold. 

Tifju for tarn + jo (q. v,), to thee, hill dial, 

TinTidn, Panj. they, those, the. 

TitJiu, hill dial (for Panj. tithe) these. 

Topu, dim. form, a little cap. 

Tuh, Panj. a religious catch or ditty. 

Tu7n'b, Panj. touch, feeling. 

IJ. 

Vt for us, inflect, form, that. 

TJthu, hill dial, for Panj. uthe, these. 

* [Bag'rd is the Sanskrit sahala ; but mrd may be derived from it through an 
intermediate Prakrit saara. Ed.] 

t For a good note on this Panj . nominal and adjectival termination na, ni, nan, 
see Sirdar Gurdial Singh’s (0. S.) note in LeitnePs Sketch of the Changars, Labor, 
1880, pp, 19-2L 
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V. 

VeMi'oidj Panj. to see* 

W. 

Wadd^ Panj. (= Hind, lard) great. 

WaddrUf Panj. an ancestor, a wise man. 

Wader d^ Panj. see ivaddru. 

We ! for he / oh ! alas ! 

Wekldnd, Panj. to sea. See nekVnL 
Wioh for Panj. vicliy in, inside. See lieh, 

Y. 

Ydd in the search after. 


RELIGIOUS SONGS. 

1 . 

Tu;^ bhaj-lai Ram da Nam, 

Jithe tain jana hai. 

Hun kar’ni kar-lai nek, 

Phal hath anna hai. 

Fanjdb, 

Repeat thou the Name of Ram, 

To whom thou hast to go. 

What is to be done do thou well, 

And the fruit will come to thy hand. 

Fates. 

Fdm id Fdm. Uim represents the deity in tlie Sikh religion : vide 
Trumpp. Adi Qra^ith xcviii* Here the expression would be in Christian 
phraseology ^ Pray always to God.’ 

Jithe, Panj. where : here it means ‘ to whom.’ 

Tain. Panj. thou. 

2 . 

Tere bin kaun harega meri pir ? 

Tere bin kaun harega meri pir ? 

Mai?e papi din Tere dar ka, 

Nir’dhan aur faqir. 

Fanjdb. 

Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 

Without Thee, who will take away my pain ? 

I am a sinful servant at Thy gate, 

Without wealth aad^poor. 
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This is an obvious address to the Deitj : perhaps traceable to some 
^at. It is in Hindi. 

Fagtr : here in its proper sense of a poor man, a beggar. 


Eam’ji ka bhed kisi ne nahwe paya, 
Sara janam us’ki yad men ganwdja, 
Earn Earn ke karan, s^dho, 
phundat shakal jahan : 

Eisbi, muni aise hi hogae, 

Kho dije ham ^^p’ne pran. 


Ho one has found the secret of Bam, 
(Though) his whole life be spent in the search. 
For Eam’s sake, my friend, 

They search the whole earth : 

Sages and saints have gone thus 
And lost their lives. 


Wotes, 

= Earn, the Sikh name for the Supreme Deity : 

former song. 

Yad, search, lit,, remembrance, calling to mind. 

Gamodyd ; ga?iwana, gawana ; Fanj, verb, to lose, to spend 
as an intensive like dalnA 

SddJio, my friend : sadb, a holy man, saint, 

Shakal *= sakai, all, the whole = (?) Sag’ra, 


Dware mere ijo haliman’ji, 

Subh bachan sun%o bahmaa’ji 
Bab man baehe pair’ k 4 

Aur subh subh sodh sunae : 

Jo chinta man me» rahe, 

So sunte hi mit Jae, 

Bahuti chinta kar gae 
Aur kat gae din rain ; 

^ [The identification is correct ; see footnote on p, 170* En.j 
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Dekhat dekhat mar gae, 

Aur andhe kar lije nain. 

Bipr rdp ka bhes kar, 

Jo igi mere pas : 

Maiw cbar^now par gir para, 

Jo puma hogaji as. 

Bahman bahman karat hai?^, 

Jp bahman Tittam jat ; 

Jo ns’ka sim’ran kare, 

To sang rabe din rat. 

AM Alla karat bam 

Jo zat ns’ki bai pak : 

Bina prem'rijhe nabi% 

Jo gbis-daro sab nak. 

A1 Mubammad hogayi, 

Anr kucbb nabm btii aulad : 

Jo qismat me?^ likb diya, 

So sab pa wew dad. 

Jo likba bai bbag mew^ 

So pabile bi pabuncbae : 

BMak rab’ta pet men, 

Aur diidb cbuncbi me^i ae. 

’Ali Mubammad bogaye 
Jo babnt tb£ un’se lar : 

Akbir ko we bbi mare, 

Aur mittf mm diye g^r. 

A brahman came to my door, 

Glad tidings the brahman told me. 

The brahman read the scripture, 

And told me good news ; 

What care was in my mind 
Disappeared on bearing it. 

Much care have men taken 

And spent their days and nights ; 

Watching they have died 

And made their eyes blind. 

He put on a brabman*s form 
Who came to me : 

I fell at bis feet 

As my desire was fulfilled. 

They caE Mm brah^ 
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Who ift hrahman of tlie bigliest kind : 

Who worships him, 

With him will he remain day and night* 

They call him God (Allah) 

Whose nature is good, 

He is not pleased without love, 

Though you rub away your whole nose. 

Muhammad had female posterity 
And no male posterity. 

What is written in fate 
Will all obtain justly. 

What is written in fate 
Isalreadyarrived; 

(As) the child lies in the womb, 

And the milk comes into the l)reasfcs. 

’Ali and Muhammad have been, 

Who were much loved by him (? God) : 

In the end they too died 

And were buried in the earth* 

This is a remarkable song in its way. It came to me as a Brahman 
song and was given me by a Brahman from Kangra. It is remarkable for 
its cosmopolitan nature and allusions to Muhammadanism. It is in pure 
Hindi excepting the Panjabi word hdch7nd^^ to read, and is therefore proba- 
bly a wliolesale importation from Hindi literature, perhaps straight from 
the writings of some free-thinking poet or Bliagat. 

BdcJie : Panj. bach’na, to read. 

ISodh : Hindi, news : not in the Dictionaries. 

Fafr^kd = patii; almanac, scripture, holy book. 

Jdty zdt. These words are now synonymous in common parlance to 
mean ^ caste.’ dat is Sansk, in origin from root jan, to be born, and zat 
is probably a Munshi’s corruption of the word to make it St in with the 
Arabic essence, which, however, in Persian also means ^ tribe, clan, 

sort.’ Here we have both senses ; jdt applied to the Brahman and mt 
applied to Allah, God. 

Jo m'M sirn'ran hare : (?) ought this to be translated who worship 
him (O'od) in the Brahman’s form.” ? 

Bind prem etc., L e,, Allah (God) is not pleased with mere outward 
show. 

* [The word hdch'nd or hdmhtnd is a very common pure Hindi word ; in fact 
parh'na is more Urdu, than Hindi. E».] 
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Jo gUs-ddro sab ndk is in allusion to the Masalman custom of touch- 
ng the ground with the nose (or forehead) in prayer. Duro ^ dalo. 

Al auldd : progeny. Al, female descendants are not looked upon as 
so honorable as male descendants, hence the point here is — whatever is 
fated will ensue, for even Muhammad left no male line. 

dikl, justice. 

idr = lad j love j fondness ; affection. 

5. 

Amho daliya tota bole ; maina bole barhiya;?. 

Bhajo Kam’ji : din there, vitin hariya?^. 

A, mere toto, bahi-ja pinj’re^^, motiyaji chog ehuganiya?^. 

Tote jo mam dudh-bhat dinhim ; maiua^z jo ghyo chiiriya?i. 

JTdngrd. 

The parrot screams on the branch of the mango tree ; the mama 
chatters in the hedge. 


Repeat the name of Mm : the days are short, and the nights long. 
Come, my parrot, sit in the cage, I feed you with pearl-food. 

I will give milk and rice to the parrot ^ and crumbs and gM to the 
mama, 

JFotes, 


bdrJd, fence, hedge, = bap, bari. 

din thore, rdtin bariydn* This may he explained thus. The days 
(time for prayer) are short : the nights (no time for prayer) are long ; 
hence utilize the time for prayer. : 

hahi-jd^ bah’na and b4h’n^, common Panj. = baithhia, to sit. See song 

No. la 

motiydn chog , Ut,^ hardy's food of pearls, L e., the very best of food. 
The superstition is that, the hamd swan (mentioned in another song q, 
feeds on pearls by the sea-side, which is therefore considered the very best 
of food. 

Tote jo; maindnjo ; Jo in the hill dialects of Ivangra and Chamha 
«= ko, to. 

dudh-bhat: milk-and-rice is the usual food given to caged parrots. 
ghyo churiydrx : balls made of bread- crumbs and gM, Qhuri is the 
broketi grain from a mill : crumbs, ghyo = Panj. gheu == Hind. gh%, of 
song No. 25. This is the usual food of caged mamas, 

Finfren, mottydn, maindn. This nasalisation of such final syllables is 
y ip^fy eommon village poet ; dialects, especially in the hills. 

Un or iydn are respectively the masc. and fern., form of general inflection 
V .> in thes# : 4a m m mamin another form of im» 


W'f'h'i 
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a 

Mai?^ iin liogai swami k’a charan’har ; 

Turn pap karo mere sag’re par. 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ Kmtgrdi 

I have become indeed obedient; to mj lord : 

Save me from all mj sin* 

FTotes, 

Ibe storj goes that a woman went to a temple to praj, but tlm god 
said she must first learn to obey her husband : whereon she went home and 
presently came back to say she was now very obedient and wished to be 
forgiven ; whence the above song. 

stodmz This makes cliaran^Mr masc. which as the singer is a 
woman, must be explained by her being compared to charanlidr garland 
of the feet. 

clmran'hdr : obedient. The deriv. given me is cliaran^ the foot -j- hm% 
a garland of the feet, sag^rd = sdrd^ the whole, 

par Jcar'nd : the trans. form of Aaw, to be forgiven j lit,^ to be 
across (into the next world). 

Be, kachche dam ka nohin hai bharosa. ♦ 

Be, kachche dam ka nahiw hai bharosa. 
i^ya na aya : aya na aya. 

Be, kachche dam ka ! (bdri) 

Alas, there is no confidence in this life. 

Alas, there is no confidence in this life. 

It comes and it comes not ; it comes and it comes not, 

Alas, this life ! (da capo) 

Wotes, 

KaclcM dam is a very curious expression : Ut<f it is deficient breath 
or life. It is used in the hills for this life, this world. 

hdn : again, da capo. The word as used in the hills I cannot find in 
the Diets. ; it has two senses, one as an enclitic, indeed, surely, verily and 
one in music, ‘ sing again from the beginning,' in which it is found 
at the end of verses or songs as here. It differs from our ^ da capo* which 
is merely a musical direction, whereas * Mri’ appears to be actually sung : 
thus they will sing through tlie song and then sing ‘ bari' and commence 
again. The deriv. is obvious, cf a turn ; bdri-hdri^ turn by turn, 
alternately. See song Nos. 2^, 59. 
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8 . 

Karam-gat tan wdkin tare : 

Karam-gat tan naliue tare. 

Kawan Kaus sab’lii liogae bari, 

A'khir sab’M mare. 

ko mare pbir us se tare ; 

Bbugafc ki raciihja kare : 

K.aram-gat, be, tari uabiTJ tare. 

Fanjab* 

The decree of fate moves not for putting away : 

The decree of fate moves not for putting away, 

Havanas and Kansas have all indeed been, 

And in the end they all died. 

He (? God) kills the wicked and then saves him ; 

The saints he (? God) preserves. 

Oh, the decree of fate moves not for putting away. 


Notes, 

Karam-gat^ the decree of fate : the order of fate, gat is //A, state, 
condition, 

tdri, tare = tali, tale, tal’na is to vanish, disappear : tai’na, to put 
remove. 

Fdwan^ Kans : typical tyrants in Hindu mythology, Havana was the 
demon king of Lanka or Ceylon who abducted Sita and was finally killed 
by Hama. Kan^a was a tyrannical king of Mathura and was eventually 
killed by Krishna. He performed Herod’s feat of a general massacre of 
male infants. 

hdrif enclitic, indeed. See song No. 7. 

tare ; to save, give salvation. 

rachhgd = raksha, preservation. 


HELIGIOUS SONGS. TXJKS. 

9. 

Tur’nd hai, rah^na nahi^i : 

Eh jag kiira wekh. 

Bh% d4 likhyd pdwana, 

Mite karam. di rekh. 
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One mmi go hence, one cannot stay : 

This world «i,ppears to be vanity. 

What is written in fate must be received, 

The lines of fate will not be blotted out. 

' Mates, 

WeMi or dekh^ PanJ* to see, to seem. Hind, peklihifi. 

Faiormii or pdund^ Panj. form of the infm. pana, to receive. 

BekMj reJcL The lines on the forehead (Pillion’s Meta Hind Diet 
says on the palm of the hand) supposed to be the iines^of hite {haram). 


Satt Kam ik mantar hai ; 

Jape sod plial pae : 

Kot jatan kar’ke mare, 

Likhya bhag da khae. 

Fanjdb, 

The True Name is a charm ; 

Who repeats it will reap the fruit : 

Making innumerable plans they die, 

And obtain (only) what is written in fate. 

Motes, 

8(tU Mdm, the True Name ; the Name of God. A Sikh expression, 
Ko} = karor, Z#., ten millions, innumerable. « 


Jin sue hare kite ban, 

Ate sau??le kite kag, 
Dhaule bans .banaeke 

Sabh rang mor, ate rd.g 
Uh Swami ik satt hai, 

Ate kura sabh Sansd^r. 
Jo kar’ni m€nas kare, 

To par utaran’har. 


Fanjdh 


He who made the parrot green, 

And made the crow black, 

Made the swan white 

And the peacock many-lmed and their song 
He is the one true Lord 

And the whole world is vanity. 

If a man do his duty 

Then will he be saved. 
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Notes. 

SdimU, properly <Jark-brown ; dark complexioned : swarthy : here evi- 
dently black. 

Nam : a swan, goose, but with the majority of Panjabis a mythical 
bird which lives by the sea-side entirely on pearls and on no other kind of 
food. It is said to be the whitest thing known, as we say * w-hite as snow.’ 
See song No. 5. 

Aie rag : a very elliptical expression, the verb being left out ; the 
sense is ‘ gave to each his song.’ 

Fdr jHdraTdlidr.^: much used idiomatically in the sense of ^ will obtain 
salvation^’ ^iii be savjSd.’ 

, : 12 . , 

Hona hai, so ho rihd ! 

Ate an’hona nahin hoe 1 
Wade wadere jatan kar 
Prdn gae ban khoe ! 

Panjdb, 

What is to be, is now going on ! 

What is not to be, could never have been ! 

Great forefathers make plans 
And lose their lives. 

# Notes, 

Nond hai etc. Of Fallon’s New Hind, Diet, art. a% an’honi hoti 
nahiw, aur horn howan’har, what is not to be is not, and what will be is 
being. The doctrine of fatalists. 

Wade wadere : Panj, words, Wada = bara, great : wa^era (also 
wadard) an ancestor, forefather j said to mean also 'a wise man.’ 


EELIGIOUS SONGS, CUSTOMS. 
13. 

Ajji mam ne Ganga nahane jana ; 

Suno, mam ne Jam’nd nahane jand. 

Ganga nahdna, 

Jam’n4 nahdnd, 

Sar’|d f hc^ 



Punjik 
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To-day I mnst go and batlie in tlie (langes ; 

Lisi"en, I must go and bathe in the Jamna. 

Bathe in the Ganges, 

Batlie in the Jamn^ 

I must clip in the Sarju. 

Motes, 

This is a pilgrim’s song sung in the mornings on the road to the 
sacred rivers. 

The Sar’ju River is in Audh ; but it is here said to be used for the 
Ghag’ra Eiver in Audh which runs past Faizabad, etc., and is verj sacred. 
The song is in Hindi. 

ffJwtd, is a corruption of ghota Arabic, gljota lagami is to 
dip, dive. The iisiial word in this sense is jhakola. See art, jhakoM in 
Fallon’s Mew Hind, Diet. Gota ^fjiarT is the usual Hindi form of this word, 
but ghota is whal the singer said was correct here. 

14 

Ud, ud, laxnjariyo ni, ha^ ! 

Ard Mae, Sawan mahina aja ; 

Ani Mae, Sawan mahina aya. 

• Ani meri ho ! 

Ud, ncl, tdnjariyo ! 

Ani Mae, pingha?^ jhiitan jan£ ; 

Ani Mae, pingha^i jhutan jana. 

Ani meri Ma?>, ho ! (Mn) 

Kdngrd^ 

Fly, fly, 0 wagtails, yes I 

0 mother, the month of Sawan has come ; 

O mother, the month of S;iwan has come. 

0 my mother, ho ! 

Fly, fly, 0 w’-agtaiis ! 

O mother, we must go and swing ; 

0 mother, we must go and swing. 

O my mother, ho ! {da capo) 

Motes, 

This song, very popular in Kangri, is only sung during the month of 
Sawan (July- August). The festival of the Boll Fair {minjaron or gurion 
M meld) is held in Sawan throughout Northern India. Local customs re- 
garding it differ. In Kangri, they are as follows : every man, woman and 
child goes to the river-side near the fort at K4ngra, at least once during 
Sawuin, on a Sunday, Tuesday or Thursday, which must have been previously 
fixed on by a kind of mental vow. On this occasion they must wear a doll 
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at tlie breast wldcb is thrown into the river while the above song is frer[uent- 
ly sung. The object of the custom is to procure ease of mind during the 
coming year ; for, as the doll is cooled by going into the water so is the 
mind cooled (eased) by the act. 

The custom of the Sawan swinging, which is done for luck and is 
alluded to. in the song is of course well known. One of the signs of Sawan 
or the very wet weather, are the kdnjaris, which I believe are our ‘ water- 
wagtails.* 

Kurfjdriyo : kunjari or kunjari, a bird said to appear only in Sawan, the 
rainy season. The word appeal’s to be local in Kangra: cf. Hind. Man* 
jan, a wagtail, and the wagtails do appear with the rains in the hills. Xthij 
is the coolen goose, but that can hardly be meant 

JSTi, am : Panj. vocative exclamations used tovrards \vomen, = Hind, 
ri, ari. 

JEiKn, yes, here apparently merely enclitic. 

Pinyhdn jhutan, to swing. Hind, phig or pi? 2 gb, is the act of swing, 
ing high ; Panj. a swing suspended. Jhiitan, to swing ; ef Hind, jhurna, 
to swing: jhot, a swing, and Panj, jhula, the sweep of a swing. The 
festival here alluded to is called the jlmVndfdtm in the North-West 
* Provinces and h^allon, b, «?., jhul’n^ has a very pretty song about it, (g'. «?.), 
besides others under the same article. Under art^ pi^g, he quotes some 
more something to the same purport as that here given. 

hdri ; da capo, over again. See note to song No. 7. 

MaliMeb russi baitha, 

Mangada gadokb’rd : 

Tablu rosa mitti jah’wg, 

JabM dih’/jg chhokTii. 

Tu?z> i^n Sadasibe jo 

Munai iah, soh’nie?? rii 

, Qlimibd. 

Mabadev is angry, 

And demands a kid. 

When his anger has vanished, 

Then he will give you a boy ; 

So do you to the Eternal S'iva 

Bring conciliations, 0 beauty. 

JUifoteB* 

ruBSi, rosa, anger; ef Panj. roa&d, ros anger; Hind, ros, rasa 
’ v"' ru^ V" -y/ rish, V‘ rukh : Hind, and Panj. rus’ 
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m ; Hind, mtli’na, to be vexed, angry, Eussi baiih'nd ; hill dialect, to be 
angry. 

mangada = mang’ta, desires. 

gadohVrd, the large hill goat : dim. gadokh’ru, a kid, hill dialect. 

jalilu-tahlu, when-then, bill dialect. 

jdh'ng = jahang s=: jave(w)gd : diJdng *=«,^dihaiig = (leve(»)gd; ef, 
Panj, forms such as hosan, jasan, hog, howag, etc. all future forms. SeS' 
■■song" Hos,""'2S, 44. .■ 

ch’ho'Mru^ hill dialect, a widow^s son. = orphan. It is used as a 
form of abuse among women and children. The hint is that the speaker 
wishes the other^s father to die. It is the same as the Hindi mur'M^ about 
which Fallon quotes ‘ Mur’ha gari dai gayo, gdiyazi ; kaun mite May 
he become an orphan, my dear ; what relative was he ? i. e,, that he should 
jest with me. 

Baddsihe = Sada S'iva, the Eternal S'iva. 

jo = ko, the objective case. See song No. 5. 

mundi lah^ bring coaxings, conciliate. 

16. 

Btri, Andar babar ek’hi rit, 

Kya jane duje ki prit ? 

Jogi, Tu hai sundar bank! nar, 

Kyow kar’ti jogi ko h}mkt ? 

Btri, Mai;^ dar’shan tere ko ai : 

Duji bat nabi?^ kaehhu chabi, 

Jbgi. Tu mere karan lax mithai, 

Jis se kam mera barb j4i. 

Btri, Mujh ko duja iiahi?i hai kam ; 

Kabo, to lAn BhagV4n ki nim. 

Jogi. Baitho yaha?^, karo bis’ram, 

Sim’ro nit Bhaghvin ka nam. 

Btri, Yehi to hai is jagat ki rxti : 

Koi kisi se kare nahm priti. 

Jogi, Jo dekhe, sab hai» matlab ke : 

Koi nabm kam awe sab ke. . 

Dhmaj kar, turn karo yeh kirn, 

Japa karo Bbag’wan ka nim. 

Orak us’ke nikat hi jana, 

Kisi ne nahi/i is jag mew bachina. 

Mat bhiiio, turn kar io sudh, 

Is*hi ke karan mill hai budb. 
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Sab begane, koi nabm ap’na ; 

Yeb jag sara rain ka sap’na. 

Jo kar’ni kar lo, hai sangi, 

But jab a pak^egd Fraiigi. 


Woman* 


Woman, 


Woman* 


Woman* 


His mind and body are tbe same : 

Wbat does be know of other’s love ? 

You are a skittish beauty : 

Why do you disgrace the Jogi ? 

I (only) came to see you, 

I do not wish for anything else. 

You brought sweets for me, 

That my lust might increase. 

I have no second object ; 

Say and I will take the name of Bhag’wan. 
Sit down here and take your rest, 

Call always on the name of Bhag’wan. 

This is the custom of this world : 

No one has love for any one. 

Every one desires what he sees, 

No one is of benefit to all. 

Have patience and do you thus, 

Eepeat the name of Bhag’wan. 

In the end you must go to him, 

No one can be saved in this world. 

Forget not, keep him in remembrance, 

For this you have reason. 

All are strangers, no one is a friend ; 

This world is all a dream of the night. 
Y^our duty is your compainion, 

When the Angel of Death takes you. 


Fanjdh. 


Hofes. 

This song is purely Hindi, but is known everywhere in the Panjab. 
Affidar hdliar eh^hi rit : lit*^ inside and outside he is one custom : his 
mind and body are the same. 

Khiodr Jcar^nd^ to disgrace ; .bring into disrepute. 

Jis se ham mera harhjai : that my lust might be increased, kam, 
lust : Kama, Cupid, the Hindu god of love. 

Bhafwdn, the Blest : the Supreme Being : God. 
he nikaf : near him. 
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Jo kar'm kar lo (i/eh) hai mngi : elliptic ' const ruction and tlicrcfore 
dilTicult to analyse. Bo wliat you hme to do (tins) is jour coKipaiiiori. 
Tlie first sentence is treated as a noun in apposition to the last words kd 
sonffi, Jo kar'ni kar lo, is now always almost a noun in the sense of ^ duty, 
but more especially ‘ charity.* The idea of the sentence is *your charity is 
your conipanion, when* etc. .■■ ■. 

Dili Fran^Zf Ut., the English messenger : a curious and notable phrase, 

^ Fraiigi* hero means * the alhpowerful,* a metaplioncal sense given the 
word in allusion to the overwhelming power of ' the British; the ^adl- 
powerM messenger* is the ‘ Angel of Death.’ Frangi or English is now 
constantly used in common current phrase for what is irresistible j all- 
powerful, Angrez Bahadur M doMi ! the protection of the all-i>owerfa!. 
Quid Fiirangi^ imprisonment from which there is no escape. 

■ 17 . 

Chhama chhama pit] an chali Mahadeb ko ; 

Chhama chhama pujan chali Mahadeb ko : 

Tel Id kachauri charhai Mahadeb ko ; 

Tel ki kachauri charhai Mahadeb ko : 

Ghi ki kachauri kbiiai banke yar ko 1 

Tinkling she went to worship Mahadev ; 

Tinkling she went to worship Mahadev : 

Cakes of oil she ofiiered Mahadev ; 

Cakes of oil she o:Sered Mahadev : 

Cakes of gld she offered to her lover. 

Wotee* 

The point is that the girl goes with her offering of cakes to tiic tem- 
ple, but the choicest she offers to her lover. 

The song is purely Hindi. ’ 

tel hi Tcacliauri ; glii M kaelauri : kaehauris made with oil are indi- 
gestible and unpalatable, whereas those made of gM are the reverse and 
much more choice. 

OhJiam ehJiam is the noise made by anklet-bells of the women in full 
holiday dress. 

18 . 

Asaji’Gugge diji jatra jo jana, soh’niefi ni I 

Asa^^ Gugge diya jatra jo jana, bo I 

Batta bich bahi kare galla? 2 , bo, je kar’nia?*, 

Bara dukh chite da mitt^na, soh’nie« ni 

Asa» Gugge diya jatra jo jana, ho ! 


Mdngrd, 
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I must; make a pilgrimage to Gugg^, mj beauty I 
I must make a pilgrimage to Gugga. 

Sitting by the roadside I will talk, and while I talk, 

All the sorrow o£ my heart will disappear, my beauty I 
I must make a pilgrimage to Gugga. 

Notes. 

The jdtrd or pilgrimage to Gugga is performed only in honour of some 
vow being fulfilled and not otherwise. The successful suppliant collects as 
many people as he can afford and takes them on a pilgrimage to one of the 
numerous shrines to Gugga in the Kangra valley, where he entertains them 
at his own cost for some days. As may be readily imagined the more 
frolicsome of the women, when tired of the monotony of home life, 
invent a fulfilled vow for the sake of the outing. Guru Gugga or Goga 
seems to have been a Rajpdt hero who died in his attempts to stem the 
last invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni in 1026 A. D. He is now a sort of 
saint with miraculous powers over snakes and able to give sons to the 
barren, and is much believed in by the lower orders of the Panjabis. (See 
my notes to ‘ Folklore in the Pan jab’ — No. XII, Indian Antiguarg, 1882.) 
Asdu^ Panj. we, used like the Hindi ham, for I. 
yo = ko, to, also the sign of the objective case. 
ho and aho, hill dialect = Panj. vo, an exclamation ; oh ! you ! my 
dear, my friend. 

hattd == Hind, bat and bat, ^ road, path, hill dialect. 
hich = Panj. vich, in, of Hind, bich, between. 
galldn kar^nd, lit, to make words, to talk, gall, Panj. a word 
Hind, hat, in all its numerous idiomatic senses. 

hahi, sitting. Of Hind* baith’na, bithana, bais’na, baisana, baisaeb, 
to sit, set. See song No. 5. To sit by the roadside and talk to passers by 
is about the most outrageous thing a native woman can do. See song 
No. 41. 

19. 

Aj to badhai haji Jas’rat Rae ke ! 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Rde ke 1 
Big’si Kusalya Mai Ram Chandar jae ke. 

“ Big’si seh dai-mai Idlau nahaeke. 

Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Rae ke I 
Aj to badhai baji Jas’rat Rae ke 1 
Big’sia seh nM-bhai dubh lagaeke. 

Big’si seh naan nagar bulaeke. 
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itj to badhai baji Jas’rat Bae k^'! 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat E4o ke ! 

Big’si sell biia-rani clioM topu 14eke. 

Big’si Subhadra babin ka^tb lagaeke. 

Xj to badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke I 
Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat B^ ke ! 

Big’sia seb Ja’srat bap iauka lutaeke. 

Big’sia sell P’robit gbar da dnand pdeke. 

Aj to badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Xj to badbai baji Jas’rat Bae ke ! 

Kdngrd. 

To-daj are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Rae! 

Kausalya mother of Earn Cbandar is pleased ; 

The nurse is pleased to wash the child. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae 1 
The barber is pleased to plant the duh grass : 

The barber’s wife is pleased to call the city. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat B4e 1 
To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

The royal aunt is pleased to bring the little coat and cap : 

Sister Suhbadr/i is pleased to embrace him. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae I 
Jas’rat the father is pleased to distribute to the poor: 

The family-priest is pleased to be paid bis dues. 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

To-day are sung congratulations for Jas’rat Bae ! 

Xfotes* 

This song or hymn is sung at births by poniB and also by a 

class of eunuchs, who dress up as old women and obtain a living by singing 
such songs at births and marriages. They are I think dying out. They 
go about generally three together with a drum. 

The song purports to congratulate Jas’rat Bae, i. e , king Bai^aratha 
on the birth of Eama Chandra ; there is, however, a mixture of mythology 
in it, as SubbMra was not the sister of Kama but of Krishna. But the 
legends of Bama and Kfisbna are often mixed up in popular song. 
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Badlud haf nci, to make congratulatory music : to congratulate. 

Big' Hid, Ug'si: Of Hindi to be pleased. Observe peculiar 

masculine form hig'nid, and the peculiar fern, Mg's'i, 

Kansahjd was the mother of Eama Chandra. 
sell, bill dialect, he, the = Hindi looli, Panj. so. See song ISTo. 45. 
duhli = diih, the duh grass, synoda dactylus. Of sab and sabJi, all. 
Diib grass, is presented at weddings and auspicious occasions by the lower 
orders for luck. 

hud^rdm, the royal aunt, father’s sister. 

chohi^, to]JU, dim. forms ; the little cloak and cap. Friends or rela- 
tives always present and put the first clothes on to a baby. Parents never 
do so, as it would be unlucky. 

Kanth lagdeke, embrace, lit., apply the throat or neck. 

lankd lutdeke : lit., rob the store : distribute gifts among the poor. 

dnancl irxehe, lit., receive pleasure j to be paid fees or dues. 

20 . 

Pabila pbul’ji \>{in Nae?? ka ! 

Duja narn Narayana. 

Pabila Chait suliauna, 

Je koi sune^i ageta. 

Apim siye, Kahana, pag'riya 
Motiy<i7i run-jhun lai, 

Jugart tai^^ jiyaTZ, Kahana ; bariya?i lakhaTJ 
Hoya?^ put raw saheta. 

Kdngrd. 

^ The first flower is thine, 0 Name. 

The second name Na ray ana. 

The first of Chait is lucky 
If any one hear it first. 

Do thou, 0 Krishna, with turban sewn 
With rattling pearls, 

Live on, 0 Krishna, for ages and thousands of yeai’S 
With thy posterity. 

Notes. 

This is a notable song as illustrative of the worship of ^ The Name’. 
Narayana or Kama is here used for the deity as is usual in Sikh countries. 
Ndm, Edm Nam, Edm da NAm, the name of God is generally held to be 
greater than Rama (God) himself. 



im 
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The cu^om is to dedicate the first -spring flower seen on a tree to 
]SF4m, and the second to Bdm, thus giving the first place. Observe 
the canonized form for this first flower. 

This song is sung by Dams^ as they wander from house to house on 
the first of Chait (March- April), which in many parts is considered New 
Year’s Day in the place of the first of Baisakh (April-May). It is con- 
sidered very unlucky to mention the name Ohait on this day, until one has 
heard it from the Dorn. 

The worship of Rama and Krishna is again mixed up in this song. 

JSfden = ndm = Panj. nin. The Name : the Name of God. 

Agetd, Panj. before the time, prematurely. If he hear it before (he 
speaks it) : if he hear it first. 

Ap2^tc = ap, ma^mst thou. 

Eim’jhtm, rattle, tinkle. Of Panj, rtm^-run^ tinkling, rattling : 
jJia7iyhandnd^ Plind. and Panj. to rattle. 

Bariydn^ year, bari, varo, barhi, Panj. hill, dial = Hind, baras a 
year. See song Nos. 23 and 32. 

Sahetd^ with ; also heth, Panj. hill. dial. = Hind. sath. Sansk. 
sabita. 


LOYB SONGS. 

21 . 

Blnip pai tar-tikh’ni, 

Rae Mamdiuwa ho, 

K.iha?t kari bandanx bat ? 

Mera man tain liya bo. 

Turn ghora, ham pal’ki j 
Rae Mamdluw^ bo, 

Cbali rah’nge ik’tiyo sdth : 

Mera man tain Uy^ bo. 

Turn sisa, ham ar’si ; 

Bae Mamdiuwa ho, 

Bani rah’ndi gorija den h4th : 

Mera man tain liya bo. 

Turn champa, ham mal’ti ; 

Bae Mamdiuwa bo, 

Kbare rah’nge ik’tiyo hag/i ( ? s^ifch) : 
Mera man tain liya bo. 
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Turn long, bam ilayachi ; 

Rae Mamoluwa bo, 

Bik’ge pansarije de^^ hat : 

Mera man tdan lija bo. 

Kdngrd* 

The sunshine is growing hot ; 

0 Rai *Mamdlu. 

How shall we go along the road ? 

0 you have captured my heart. 

You be the horse, I the carriage ; 

0 Eai Mamdlu, 

We will go along together : 

O you have captured my heart. 

' You be the looking-glass, I the looking-glass ring ; 

0 Rai Mamdlu, 

Looking pretty on beauty’s hand : 

G you have captured my heart. 

You be the cJiampd^ I the mdVti flower ; 

0 Rai Mamoiu, 

Standing together in the garden ( ? only together) 

O you have captured my heart. 

You be the clove, I the cardamom ; 

0 Rai Mamdlu, 

We will be sold in the druggists’ shop, 

0 you have captured my heart, 

JSfotes. 

The point o£ this song lies in the antithesis o£ the masculine and 
feminine terms used by the girl to herself and her lover. This is 
very finely worked out ; thus, ghord is masc. and fem. : sisd, 

masc., and dr* si fem. ; charngd^ masc. and mdVtiy fem. : long^ masc, and 
ildyach% fem. 

pai = pan, fell : common Panj. form. See song Nos. 26, 47. 
tar-Uk¥n% very hot, burning; used of spices. It probably means 
fresh and hot ; tar^ fresh, + UhUnd^ PanJ., hob, pungent. Cf Panj. and 
Hind. Here it is applied to sunshine (dhup). 
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Mae Mam^iu, apparentlj a fanciful name afcfcaclied only to tliis song. 
Perhaps for the common name M61u(Mail). Mamold is the pied wagtail. 
ha : see song No. 18. 

rah^nge^ rah'ndi; cf.jdldng, dildng ; see song No* 15. 
i¥tiyo, in one place, together. Qf, PanJ. ik’thaur, ik'hattij ikattar : 
Hind, ik^hatta, ik’tha, ik’thaura, ek’tho. The deriv. is eh^ one + tham or 
place. 

dr\% the ring worn by women on the tl^mb containing a small 
looking-glass. 

hani raJdndii ban rah’na, to look pretty, to be nice, to look well. 
Banana can itself have this sense. See Fallon, art. banana, 17. 
den == de, Panj. ; ef, nasalized inflection. See song No. 5. 
goriyd, a beauty, belie. Poet., lit fair. 

champd, a shrub with yellow-scented flowers: MicTielia champaca. 
(?) yellow oleander. 

mdVtiy a white highly-scented flower* Aganosma roxhurghii, (?) fran- 
gipani. 

ih'tiyo haghy I am nearly certain from the rhyme of the song that this 
is wrong, and that the line should ruu khare rah'nge iUtiyo Bath. 


22 . 

Piya mera baid, sara jag rogi ; 

Na jane nabaj, kilia^z jfye rogi ? 

Lag raid chot, 

Sajan, mere man me;^ 

Lfig rahi chot* 

Piya mera chalya, maiTZ mhi« kane« jana/J, 
Kaddh kaleje, pran taji j^naw. 

Lag rabi cho|, 

Sajan, mere man 
Lag raid chot. 

Mah^nga bike, \iin bhukhyaai nnKm rahhias^*; 
Missa-kiss^ andar babi kari khana^*. 

Lag rahi cbot, 

Sajan, mere man me« 

Lag rahi choj. 


B B 
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Mah’nga bike, im nmgijin nahi^^ rali’na?^ ; 

Mota-sota andar baM kari lana?^. 

Lag rain cbot, 

Sajan, mere man men 
Lag rabi cbot. 

Gali« kaddbe, ta^^ sum kari rab’na«, 

Cimp-ebap gbare bicb babi kari kat’na;^. 

Lag rabi cbot, 

Sajan, mere man me^ 

Lag rabi cbot. 

Kdngm» 

My love is a physician, all the world is sick ; 

He knows not the pulse, bow will the sick live ? 

I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 

My love goes away, I too go with him : 

Casting out rny heart, giving up my life. 

I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 

If (food) be dear, I will not remain hungry \ 

Sitting in the house I will eat leavings. 

1 am wounded, 

My friend, in rny heart 
1 am wounded. , 

If (clothes) be dear, I will not remain naked ; 

Sitting in the house I will wear coarse cloths, 

I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 

If they abuse I will remain listening ; 

Sitting silently in the house I will bear it. 

I am wounded, 

My friend, in my heart 
I am wounded. 
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Notes. 

nnhaj = nabz, the pulse : it is a curious word to use here when %dT% 
and ncir^jd haul, a pulse-doctor, are available terms. 

mhin, hill dialect = bhi, also, too, == Sansk. ajn : Parij. t??' 
mlim, Icanew, jdnm, hliuklujm, ralCndn, etc. All specimens of the 
nasalized inflection. See song Ho. 5, etc. 

haddh'nd, Panj. to cast out. See song No. ^3. 
taf'iid, Panj. to give up. 

missa-Icmd, lit. mixed, food made from the leavings of various 
grain.s : diet : coarse food. 

haM, sitting, see song No. 18. 

ffdU JcaddJdnd, Panj. to abuse : lit. to cast out abuse. 

Icaf7idr\, to bear with: put up with: Panj. Cf. the expressions, 
din Icafnd, to pass the day : kaid kat'nd^ to bear imprisonment. 
hich = Panj. vich, inside. See song No. 18. 

23. ■ 

Amb cbarbi kari koel bole, boPda sabad subauni. 

“ Bkgin diye koele, 

'Bkvkn tin barhiya?^ gori d4 kand gbar 4ya, 

Mfing’da soya?^ da sig, asin kudhi ddiye ? 

Amma ?2 jo pucbbani, bapue puehhani, jani bin 
Biiyin de bag, bage diym Eiiyin, be. 

Sassu jo pucbbani, mam soh’re jo puehhani, jani ha;j 
Eaiyaw de hag, bage diyin Eaiyaw, be.” 

“ Babe the see, goriye, chhutiya» lar’ja^i lage the, 

Motiya/i de jhunje, asa ?2 kilrd /2 toriye ?” 

Lucliiya??. pakauni, tlialiya pauni, upar sdyin da s4g, 

Khayaa be, mubiiniyd?! be.” 

“ N’hoi, bo, dhoi, sej bicbhai, M-ja, tu?^ najo yanie^i ! 

Jangba ?2 jo jikk, jahld soi mai^i jangha, tahlii jayai^ tiin panie^i.” 

Mdn^rd. 

The cuckoo called, sitting in the mango tree, making a sweet call 
O cuckoo of the gardens, 

The beauty’s husband has returned home after twelve years ; 

He asks for fennel ; whence shall 1 give it ? 

Asking my mother, asfmg my father, I will go 

To the market-gardener’s garden; O to the market-gar- 
dener’s garden. 
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Asking mother-in-law, asking father-in Jaw, I will go 

To the niarket-gardeiiei*’s garden ; O to the market-garden- 
er’s garden.” 

*«The fennel is sovvn, my heanty, the leaves are small, 

The fruit is like pearls ; how can I cut it 

“ The thin cakes are cooked and placed on the plate, the fennel 
on the top ; 

0 eat them, 0 my brave one 

Bathe, my dear, and wash, spread the bed, and come, thou 
young and graceful one ! 

Shampoo my thighs : when I go to sleep, then go you for water/’ 
Notes, 

This is a difficult song to follow, owing to the confused way in which 
it is put together. The woman first addresses the cuckoo about her hus- 
band’s return: the market-gardener then addresses her, then she her 
husband, and lastly her husband answers her. 

Panj., a word, speech. 

2>dy<in, lag, lage^ common corruptious of high, a garden. 

Mge^ Myd, Mydn, Panj. inflected forms of da, di, de = ka, ki, ke ; of. 

Idrdn, soydn, ammdvi etc., all specimens of the nasalized inflection 
above noted. See song No. 5, etc. 

Idrdxi. larUydw^ this term of twelve years is a sort of conventional 
expression to mean * a long while.^ It had its origin in the twelve years 
apprenticeship supposed to be undergone by saints and jogis. harh% Panj. 
a year. See song Nos. 20 and 32. 

hand = Jcanth, a husband. 

soydn dd sag = soa, fennel, anethum soim, a much-valued I'elish. 

hudhi ? hill dialect : whence ? See song No. 27. 

amman jo^ sassu jo^ soh're jo^ jangMw jo, in all these eases jo = 
ho, to. See song No, 5. 

rdiydn = rain == ardin, Panj. a caste of Muhammadans who are 
mark e t - gardeners. 

Miutiydn larjdn, lit, small fringes (chhutiya = chhota), used for 
small leaves of a young plant. 

motiydn dejhunje ; jhunjd or jhmjd, dialectic = fruit. ‘ Fruit like 
pearls’, means that, the fruit or flower is still white and beaded, looking like 
beads on the plant, L e., the plant is still very young, 

hihdn? Panj. bow? 

IVtcUydn = Hind, kchai, a soft thin cake fried in butter. 
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fauni (also fdna) in Panj. = commonlj Hind, pan^ to get j but alio 
frequently in these songs =: dal’na, to place, put, cast, throw. 

a brave man, a warrior ; a village wor<l corrupted 
£r<.)m muliimm, Arab., a difficult thing. In Hind, it means a military 
ploit, a brave and difficult accomplishment. 
ho^ my dear, my love. See song No. 18. 

mjo ydnien^ young and delicate beauty j ndjo is a Hind. poet, cor- 
ruption of ndzwh^ Fers, delicate. 

jalilu-tahlu, wlien-then. See song No. 15. 

jdnghd, fut. form ; I will go, cf,'pdnyli{^ I will throw (pana) in song 
No. 45. See also songs Nos. 15, 21, w main Jdnykd, I will go to sleep. 
. Cf, song 44. 

d% SOI, seems here, as in several other places, to be a termination of 
the conjunctive participle. 

The address to the cuckoo commences with bagi'm diye koele*’ : the 
market-gardener speaks at “ bahe the soe” : the woman addresses her 
husband at lucbiya^^ pakauni and the husband answers at ‘‘n*hoi, bo, 
dhoi.” 

24. 

Pan’ ghat ko jal bharan jat thi 
Bat men maii-rakhd an miM : 

Bukh mera sara Janda riba hari, 

Kai’ja pliule sabi bahot khila. 

Kdngrd, 

I was going to the watering-place to draw water, 

And my lover met me on the road : 

All my trouble went away altogether. 

And my heart blossomed greatly like a flower. 

JSFotes^ 

Fan^ghat = pani-ghat, the place by the river or well side, where women 
go for water. 

jdt, common vulgar Hindi form ss jatd, jdtL 

hat = hat = Hind, bat a road, see song No. 18. 

man-rahhu, lit,^ keeper of the heart, lover : of, chit-rakhd Bom No. 

hdri, enclitic, indeed, altogether : see song No. 7, 

MVjd = kalijd, the heart (liver), 
sdMf hill dialect = sa, like. 
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25. 

Kotlu im panijaw glierVa??, bo, 

Jifc pher’wa ?2 rakha?^ diwar, piyare. 

Kit h^x^n, kit nikalaw, bo 

Kityo llah^?^ lag’cla jiu, piyare. 

Kdngrd, 

The house I have built is large, my dear, 

In it I have built walls with doors all round, my love. 
'Wherever I enter, wherever I go out ; ab, my dear, 

Nowhere is any one for me to love, my love. 

■ ■ ■ Notes. 


tan = ta, Panj. = to, Hind, indeed. 

tdxx, pdniydn, gher'icdn^ •plieriodn, etc., observe the nasalization. . Gf 
song No. 5, etc. 

^dniydw; kothi p^na (or j)auna), hill dialect, to build a house: cf 
Panj. word pana and pauna, to place, put, throw. See song No. 23, etc. 

gherhmn^ ^herWidn. Glier'wdn = ghera, gherhva or gher’dar, in Panj. 
and Hind, lit , surrounding, enclosing, as applied to a dress means. large, 
ample, full ; in the hill dialect it is applied, as here, to a house or dwelling, 
to mean large, commodious. Fher'imn, lit., surrounding, bill dialect, is 
applied to a house whose doors open from room to room all round. Thus 
a European bungalow in India would be described by a Kangra bill-man 
as gher'wd, large and flier'" wd, with doors to every room. The point here is 
that the house I have built is lai*ge and comfortable.” 

ho, my dear, see song No. 18. 

jit-hit, inflected pron. forms Panj. jis-his : it and ut = is and tis 
are similar ones. 

ho miuiye, also muiye ho and muiye. In the bill dialect used by 
women as an exclamation, hi 1 come here I I say ! oh you 1 Also used 
sorrowfully, ah, my dear ! alas, my dear ! The Lxldiana Panj, Diet, gives 
the following curious explanation of this word : Qiiutye, 0 dead one I 
spoken to a woman ehidingly.” 

hityo = Panj. kiti, anywhere. 

jiu = ji, life, the heart. Cf Panj. forms ghyo and gheii = ghi (see 
song No. 5) and kityo = kiti, above. Ji lag'nd is an idiom, to be fond 
of, to be enamoured of, to love. 


26 . 

Tere muwhej* dikhi kari 
Mai;* bhatoi gaya. 
ta;* hasi, bo, pai 
Maite mjoi gay4. 


Jidngrd. 
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Seeing your face 
I became mad. 

Then you laughed, my dear, 

And tears fell from me. 

JSTotes. 

munlievif a strong example of the final nasalization frequently noted 
above. 

hJiatoz, mad. (?) = Hind, bbutd-ha, possessed of a devil, 
had = ba^isi pari, laughed. See song Nos. 21, 47. 

it is said that there are two verbs ; rond, to weep, riyond^ to 
weep involuntarily. ^ 

maite = maito^i and maltho;^ : Panj . from me. 

27. ; ' 

Kja kara^?. 1 maiw kuthu ? 

Mera dhag’ra mlFda hai nahl;j. 

Dhund’kar save hi dekha ; 

Chit-rakhu mil’da hai nsikm* 

Kdngrd, 

What shall I do ? Whither shall I go ? 

I cannot find my love. 

Searching everywhere I have seen, 

(That) the keeper of my heart is not found. 

Notes. 

Jdn, a notable form =jfi nasalized. 

Kuthu? = kithd ? hill dialect, whither? cf Tcudld? where? in 
gong No. 23. In the hills tithu is in that place ; uthu, in that place ; 
hithu ? in what place ? etc. The Panj. forms are etbe, kithe, etc, (f, ■ 
also the form hmi (hill dial.) = kisi, any one : song No. 31 : and to 
>song'",No.'v'03*"' ■ ' . ' 

Ohit-raMUf lit, keeper of the heart, a lover. See song No. 24 where 
the expression is mm-rahhu, with precisely the same meaning, 

28, 

Be jadu kar’ke mera man mohyd : 

Be jadu kar’ke mera man mohya : 

He jadu kar’ke mera man mohya, 

Ap’ne begane se khoya. 

Be jadu kar’ke mera man mohya ; 

Be jadu kar’ke merd man itohyA, 


Kdngra. 
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0 with bewitchment mj heart he fascinated : 

0 with bewitchment my heart he fascinated: 

Ah with bewitchment mj heart be fascinated, 

1 have lost my friends and acquaintances. 

0 with bewitchment my heart he fascinated, 

0 with bewitchment my heart he fascinated. 

Motes. 

Afne legdne : ap^ne, one’s own people ; hegane, people of other castes : 
the expression means ‘friends and acquaintances.’ Of. song Nos. 16 
and 36. 

29. 

Os papi ne mujhe dekha ek najar : 

Tan man ki rahi jxdhin kuchh bhi /^r^abar. 

Kdngrd, 

That wicked one gave me but one look : 

And no recollection even of myself remained. 

Notes, 

OSj common Panj. pronunciation of us. 

Tan man, lit , body and mind, i. e., one’s self. 

30 . 

Nir’mohiya, turn se kabhi na bolungi ; 

Khake katara, mai» ap m^rungi 
Nir’mohira, turn se kabhi na bolungi ; 

Khake katara, main ap marungi. 

Kdngrd. 

You heartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 

Stabbing myself with a dagger, I will kill myself. 

You heartless wretch, I will never speak to you ; 

Stabbing myself with a dagger, I will kill myself. 

Notes. 

Nir^mohird = Hind, nir’mohi, heartless, unloving : the root is moh, 
Sansk. and Hind., love : PanJ., mohwr, 

31. 

Pakhiya lagiya^i sune ddjin lar’jan ; 

Pakhiya lagij4^ sune diya?*^ lar’ja?^ ; 

Asi« Jo kusi 

'' PakMloch'di,'|aMe. ■ 
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Pakhija lage siuie de bdnde ; 

Pakliija lage sune de bdnde : 

Asa;^ barx kusi kane nahi» kdnde, 

Pak!\i loeb di lax-de. 

Edngri. 

The fan with the golden fringes ; 

The fan with the golden fringes : 

No one (else) is loved by me. 

Bring me the fan of my desii’e^, 

The fan with the golden tassels ; 

The fan with the golden tassels : 

Indeed I will speak to no one (else) . 

Bring me the fan of my desire. 

Notes. 

fahTit^ fahliiyd^ Panj., pakkhi = pankhx, a small fan. Of. Sansk. 
paksha, a wing, side of anything. 

hgiydn, diydii^ lar'jdn^ gar'jm^ strong specimens of nasalized inflec- 
tion, See song No. 5, etc. 

sune^ suna, hiU dialect, gold. Of Hindi forms sona, sauna, sunna, 
son, gold. ^ 

diydn, see song No. 28 : of, 

Asdnjo. Asdiif Panj. (we) I. yo,j50. See song No. 5. 
fo5^==kisx, inflected form, any one. See songs Nos. 28, 27 and 81, 
lar^jdn^ hill dialect, fringes = jhdlar. 

ymfdn : corruption of gharaz^ necessary. ZiV., no one is 

necessary to me ; I love no one else. 

Panj., desire, wish, « 

lat-de, la% conj. part. See song No. 28. 

hunde, a tassel, silken drop hanging from a fan j properly an earring, 
ear-drop Of. Hind, bdnd, (a drop of water) a drop; Panj. bun#,^ a 
drop : Hind. p,hundh*£, a tassel Sansk, vindu, a drop of anything. 

Mr% enclitic, indeed. See song Nos. 7 and 24. 

hunde^ kuna, Panj. to speak : also kahini = Hind., kah’na. 

32. 

Asaw, bo, sunya 
Tera by ah, bb, kita ; 

Jani, kya, bo, kita ? 

Muiye bo, Phulamdfj. 


c c 
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Bai'ya chhamaja di pheri ; 

Bedan hundi ten ; 

Al mili-ja, bo, 

Muiye bo, Pbulamd??-, 

Kd^igrd, 

My dear, I have heard 

They have married you off, dear : 

My love, 0 what have they done ? 

Come to me, Phulamu?^. 

There is the return after the year and the six months : 

My love is for you : 

Come and meet me, my dear, 

Come to me, Phulamu? 2 . 

JSFotes. 

The custom in the Pahjab is for the bride to return home to her 
parents awhile, after she has been married six^months, and again after a 
year. The lover ‘Here reminds Plmlamd?^ (a comSfbn hill name for girls) 
of this custom, and says it is nothing to him that they have married her 
to another, if she will come to him when she comes home again. 
lo^ mj dear. See song No, 18. 

Mtdj common form of the past tense of karna in Panj, 
muige ho, come here. See song No. 25. 

laryd^ of a year. See song Nos. 20 and 23. lari and larli% a year = 
Hind, baras, Panj. var, vare. Cf. Sansk. varsha, Prak. variso, varihu^ 
Panj, variha. 

Mdan^ love, hill dialect. Gf, Sansk. root to perceive, feel, 
possess, acquire, many. Panj. vedhna, to contract an amorous friendship. 
Hind, bedna and bedhna, to ache, pain. 
hundi, Panj. form of hoti, is. 
di, mill, eonj. parts. See song No. 23. 

33. 

Mai« tere nal bhulke nihora lay^. 

Layd, \,kn janam gawwaya. 

Mai^ tere nal bhulke nihora laya. 

Eaddh be kaleje mam hajar kariii ; 

Akhir putar pardya. 

Mam tere nal bhulke nihora layd. 

Chun chun kaliyd?^ mai^i sej bichhana ; 

^ is a Prikrit form. En.] 
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Khol tail! gal laja 

Mai^^ tere iial bhulke nihora laja. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to jou. 

I brought them and I was ruined. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to jou. 

I took out my heart and I gave it you : 

In the end you were a stranger. 

I was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

Taking young flowers I spread a soft bed ; 

I opened my dress and I fell on your neck. 

I -was mistaken in bringing favours to you. 

Motes. 

ndli Pan j. with =='se. ■ 

nikord, Fanj. and Hind, nibora, favour, kindness. 

^amvSndf i^aiodmidf Panj. to lose, waste. Janam ^^ntm/zi Hind, 
janam bigarna, to spoil one’s life, to be ruined for life. See song No. 8. 

Kaddh haleje^ Panj. casting out my heart, giving up my heart. 
See song No. 22. 

hdjar Icarni^ {Jiazar = liazir, present) to make present ; give up. 

pflirdyri, a stranger’s son, a stranger, estranged. 
ehun chun haliydn, etc. It is not uncommon for the rich to have 
behi (jasmine) flowers picked and spread into a bed, over which they spread 
a sheet. This is done in Sawan (July-Aug.) when these flowers are plenti- 
ful. Similarly rose leaves are used in Phaguu (Marcli- April.) Fallon 
New Hind. Diet. art. sej^ gives a riddle which commences exactly as this 
"Terser'''' ,7:''', 

Chun chun kaliyan sej bichave, 

Kadhi na pi ke nere ave ; 

Jab dekhe pi a;^kh ughar, 

Cha?^chla cbdli, awchla jh^r* 

gal Uyd, idiom, I fell on your neck : I embraced you. 

34. 

Tai;^ kajo lai thi is kane prit ? 

Ell tin bai sare jag da cha^ora : 

Kusi dd nabljj boya mit. 

Why did you give your love to him ? 

He is indeed a world-wide libertine : 

He was never a friend to any one. 
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lifotes. 

hajof hill dialect, 'why ? 

clmtoTc^ a libertine, properly an epicure, one who lives on the best 
of things. 

kmi = kissi. See song Nos. 23, 27, 31. 


MAEEIAGE CUSTOMS. 

35. 

Be mundiya, tai/i nu?^ 

Cliira rangawan gule nar da : 

Teri kagli di ajab bahar, we ! 

Be larke, be iarke, 

Kanjar•/c/^ane da jana chhor de 1 

Kmigra. 

Ah my boy, for thee 

I will dye a turban like a pomegranate flower : 

Ah ! the wondrous beauty of thy aigrette 1 

Ah my boy, ah my boy, 

Leave off going to the prostitute’s quarter 1 

FoteSn 

This song is sung by the young women attending the ’barat or mar- 
riage procession, and is addressed by way of cha:d* to any man, young or 
old, they may happen to meet. It is said that the use of such children’s 
terms as he, mundigd, and hrM to grown men is a severe hit. 

he, Panj. women’s expression used to young children — Ah 1 Oh you, 0. 
cMrd, a fine turban of many colours. 

gule ndr, gulnar, pomegranate colour, is a favourite dye — see Leit- 
ner, Linguistic Fragments^ Panj. Secretariat Press, 1882, 

kagli, hill dialect, the brush-like ornament used in turbans, an 
aigrette. It is a corruption of the Turki word kalghL Kagli is used to 
mean also a reward of honour from the old practise of giving aigrettes as 
a military reward : in this sense too it is used ironically, thus ; tijju hari 
kagli lagi gayi I (hill dial.) a fine reward you have got j a fine thing you 
have made of it. 

kanjar, kanjar, 2 l mat- weaver j in the Panj., however, the prostitute 
class (kanchan). Kmjri, Pan], a prostitute ; this sense is said to have 
arisen from the very l0<^.qhii^eir;of the women. 
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Babal moni re, naijar chliiita ja© j 

Cluir kaliar mori ji, dolija le*ao, re : 

Apna begana clibuta jae. 

Kangrd. 

Ab my father, I must leave my house ; 

Four bearers, dear, have broiiglit my palanquin ; alas ! 

I must leave my friends and acquaintances. 

J^oies. 

This song is sung when the bride leaves for her hiisbarurs house. 
Fallon J^eio Ilind. Diet. art. apnd quotes from the North-West Provinces 
this song in words almost identical with the above. He calls it the 
Departure Song or cMU Ted git, 

Apna bigana chbuta jae 1 

Babal re, mora naiyar ebhuta jae ! 

naigar, Hind. poet, for naihar, the father’s or parent’s house, one^s 
home. 

aptd legdnd, friends and acquaintances. See song No. 28. 

Bedardi swami ne mujhko 

Phulehbariyo^z se mara, re ; 

Chhariyo?i se mari na marungi ; 

Bolan se ati mara, re. 

Kangrd, 

My hard-hearted husband 

Beat me with flower-sticks, , alas ! 

Beaten with flower-sticks I will not die ; 

(But) he beat me much with words, alas ! 

JSFotes. 

On the 4th day after the marriage it is the custom for the bride and 
bridegroom to fight a duel with light sticks covered with flowers, 

DJiuIcJihar^ cJihar^ a light stick covered with flowers used for tlje 
purpose of this duel. The duel is of course a sham one and has led to a 
proverb quoted by Fallon, Kew Kind, Diet, art. chlmri, Mai^ ne is ke 
phiil ki cbhari bbi nabi^ mari, I never touched him at all. 

ati is pure Sansk. very much, much,' =: Hind, atka, atkx. 
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38, 

Chachartiew ditta tak, 

Ki maungniiw khtib larya ; 

Bube djin larya?e man mirk, 

Keb jar ghare bich barja. 

Kcingra. 

The tick gave a bite, 

At tbe same time the bug bit well \ 

(So) Sdba’s wife made a sign, 

So that her friend entered tbe bouse. 

jFoies, 

In tbe Kangra District, when tbe bridegroom goes to claim bis bride, 
it is nearly a universal custom for bis bride’s female relatives to sit him 
down to a dinner. They then sit round him and proceed to chaE him 
about bis relatives. Among tbe rich nothing that is considered indecent 
is allowed ; among tbe poor tbe songs are so broad as to be untranslateable. 
The above and tbe three next songs are those sung on such occasions in 
rich and well-to-do bouses. 

Siiba is here merely a generic name and represents any relative of 
tbe bridegroom who may happen to be married. Any other name can 
be inserted. 

Tbe point of this song is that Siiba’s wife makes tbe bites of tbe 
ticks and bugs which infest her person tbe excuse for letting her lover 
into tbe bouse. Tbe song is valuable as expressing wbat the rich in 
Kangra consider inoEensive chafi, and as showing their excessively dirty 
personal habits. 

cliaclmruexi : cliaeharu^ bill dial., a tick, flea = Hind, and Panj. 

* cbicbra, cbicbrL nasalized inflect. Bee song No. 5. 

ditia^ Panj. = diya, gave. 

tdlc^ hill dial., bite of flea or tick. 

hi, explained to mean in tbe bill dial. ' ussi wal^t^ at that very mo- 
ment.^ I am inclined, however, to consider it is connected with or 
represents the Panj. conjunction he, or. 

maungnun, hill dial., a bug. 

Urydxi, bill dial, a wife, cf. Hind, and Panj, lad, Idr^ love, endear- 
ment: Hind, and Panj. Iddld, IddU, darling, dearj Hind., Iddo, pet; 
Panj. Iddio , . love ; Idduld, darling ; Iddoi favourite daughter ; Hind, and 
Panj. girl’s name, Lddo : Panj. Idr^, bride. 

‘ mirh mdrnd, to sign to, beckon, hill dial. 

'Mc%^ ipside,Ayito# Bee 'song No. 18.' 

pff jipt is a vellbnown idiomatic expression 
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Bagen gajar muH, 

Mera man bold a : 

Rame?i dari miuuiha ?2 di gajiili, 

Mera man bolda. 

KdngviL 

The carrot and radisK of tbc garden 
M j heart deyires : 

Rama’s wife, wanton from the begiauing, 

Mj heart desires, 

■■■ ■ ■ ■ ' J^oteg, ■■■■:■ 

This is the second of the four chaffy marriage songs. See song 

Mgen, Edmen, good instances of the nasalized inflect. See songs 
8S and 5, etc. 

i^djar muU is a common idiom to signify anything worthless ; hence 
the sting of this song. 

mmi holddf idiom, lit., my heart speaks j I desire, wish for, want. 
Edmen, as Suba in song 88, this is merely a generic iiama, any other 
would do. 

dd7'i, bill dial., wife. Of. Hind., Mri, a woman ; dari, slave-girl^ 
concubine j whence Hind, and Panj. daridar, a bastard. The Ludiaoa 
Panj. Diet, says ddrl is a female slave taken in war, but is used as a term 
of sportive abuse. Perhaps * Rama’s woman’ wrouid bo the best rendering 
here, 

mundhdn, Panj, mundli, muddh, the beginning. 0/1 Panj. and Hind, 
mund, the head : Hind, mundh, mutjdli, chief, bead. 
mundhdn d{, from the beginning. 
gajuU, hill dial, {lit., itching) wanton. 

40. 

Rame;^ diya» linjin khada nimbwe da chi^r. 

Feten tumb hoi. 

. . Okamhd. 

Rama’s wife eats lime pickle, 

And has a feeling in her stomach. 

Nates, 

This is the third of the chaffy marriage songs. See song No. 38. It 
is a double entendre. 
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Mdmen, peten, nasalized inflecfc., see previous song. - 
Idrtydn, wife. See song No. 38* 
char = delmr or aolicMTy pickle, 
tumhj Panj. touch, feeling. 

'4L ■•'■V 

Eupe darija?^ 

Batte bieh gallaw kitijan ; 

Sun, kitiya^i, 31 ! 

Dartije diya« katonya;^ p^tiya?^ j 
Sun, pitiya^, 31 ! 

Olimnld, 

Edpa’s wife 

Sits by tbe roadside talking, 

Listen, talking, Sir I 
Drinking cups of wine, 

Listen, di’inking, Sir ! 

Notes, 

This is tbe last of the chaffy marriage songs. See song No. 38. To 
sit by the roadside and to talk to the passers by is considered the height 
of impropriety in a woman (see song No. 18), and here it is added to by 
drinking wine. 

ddriyciny wife. See song No. 39. 

latte Ueh galldn Mtiyan, See song No. 18, where almost the same 
ex^n’ession occurs in the same sense. 

JSome Cmtoms, 

42. 

Ajji mam ne jana ho ap*ne des : 

Sundar karT^e bhes, banka kar’ke hhes. 

Nir’mal jal, bar! thand’n p.awan hai, 

Mukh’ra dekh’ni bes. . 

Ajji mam ne jaad ho ap^ne des* 

Kdngrd* 

To-day I must go to my own country : 

Making myself handsome, making myself smart. 

(There) the water is pure, and the wind is cool, 

And the faces beautiful to look upon. 

To*day I must go to my own country, 

■ Notes, 

( xtmmw, . No. 7. 
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thanFfi rs tban^i, cold. The iniertion of j and r iii inch word® 
is not uncommon. See song Nos, 45, 
hesj (a curious word) the best* E’allon,’ JSTew Mind, 3ici* hm 
adj .5 better, more excellent, 

4B. ■■■: 

Ni kuryd, ja iun saab’ria?z pind !**^ 

Duiigi khui te ghara nahi;i khich’da.’* 

Lai, lai hath wich tind ! 

Ni kurje, ja sauh’ria?^ de pind !” 

' Fanjdk ' 

My daughter, go you to your husband’s village !’* 

The well is deep and the water-pot does not draw,” 

“ Take a small water-pot in your hand ! 

My daughter;, go to your husband’s village I” 

Motes, 

This song is a hit at the hard work, young wives are made to do in 
their husband’s houses, and their unwillingness to leave their own homes, 
nt, vocative exclamation used towards women, Panj. 

Panj., a virgin ; but used by parents to their daughters, 
married or unmarried. 

satddridii jpind, sauldrd, father-in-law, sai^Frldn, Panj. parents-in- 
law, 

pind, Panj. a village, BauMrldii de pind, Panj. parents-in-law’a 
village = husband’s liome, 

te = ate, Panj. and, 

ghard, tind ; ghard, the ordinary earthen pot for water ; tind, Panj, 
the small earthen water-pot used with a Persian-wheei in wells j here obvi- 
ously used for the dim. of ghard 

wich = mch =: Ueh ; inside, in. See song No* 18. 

Icliiclddd =: khainch’ta, draws. Gf, uehia?^, next song. 

Gharjan, be tun chbail lohdra, 

XJ'chiaw dandia?i cUiira, be. 

Diiii4 baFstm sammak-rati, 
ghol’siti bafiyi parAti : 

Blai« ghar bir pviihumi#, be. 
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BIrro, bh’ro, be gad'wa, thandVe;^ panie?i ; 

Bir dharyaya ghar gaya, be. 

Kb ay aw, be bira, bare bare g’rahew, 

Sas’ri awasi karkasa, be. 
jSwasiw, awasiw, mera kya kar’siw ? 

Ik gbari pal palmnaw, be. 

Kiuigrci, 

Forge me, ob tbon good blacksmith, 

A lamp with a tall stem, O. 

I will bum the lamp all night, 

And I will mix flour on a large plate ; 

I entertain my brother in my house, O. 

Fill, fill, 0 cup, with cold water ; 

My brother goes thirsty to the house, O. 

Eat, 0 brother, large mouthfuls, 

Mother-in-law will come scolding, 0. 

She will come, she will come : what will she do to me ? 

I am only entertained an hour, O. 

Notes, 

The nasalized inflect, so often above noted is very strongly marked 
here. Glmrydn and hlidytax are imperatives ; again in ucliidw (Icmdiaw we 
have the fern, form of it, and mjlianfren^dniexi the masc. form. See song 

ticlid = uncha, tall. Cf. songs Nos. 31, 45, 50, 47, 43. 

the beam of a pair of scales: the stem of the tall kind of 
Indian brass lamp. 

diurd = diurd = dia, a lamp. 

IdPsdn, glioVsdn ; fut. forms masc. : dwasm, dtvasi^ Icar^^sm ; fut. forms 
masc. Of song Nos. 15, 21, 23. 

sammalc-^rdiiy Panj., all night, sammalc,^ all, the whole, is only found 
in this phrase : (?) connected with sal, salli, all.* 

dfrd = ata : tliandWen = thande : ^rdJiundn = ^dliundn. All in- 
stances of the insertion of r and r. See song No. 42. 

^rdhtmdn, ^dJmndxi, to entertain : pahu, a guest. 

IVro, Wro = bharo, bharo ; fill, fill. 
gafwd, Panj., a small brass drinking vessel (lota). 
dliarydyd, hill dial., thirsty. Cf Panj. tis, tih and treh, thirst = 
i ihai, thirst and tihai4, thirsty. (?) dharyaya = trelidid, thirsty# 

g^rdhen, mouthfuls: gar4h or garas, a handful of food as eaten by the 
I hand, a mouthful. 

Ills a wwd, for Sanskrit mmyah, Ed,] 
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€yhar ghar d’rekfwi pbuliyaa ; 

Tinlitm d’rekd^i (li thand’ri clibauw, 

Bo bliaijdj lai-elial.^^ 

“ Age/^ sell nadijii;j dugbijim: 

Tu^z ta« rah apbiijii;^ sassu de ?2 pas, 

Bo bliaine;e, rah ghar. 

Age« sell kutte bliaiink’de ; 

Tu; 2 . rah ap’niija?i sassii de?z kol, 

Bo bbainejz, rah gliar.” 

Kuttyazz jo paiighi churx, 

Bo bhaija, lai-cbal. 

Lai-ehal ammazz de?z pas, 

Bo bbaija, lai-chaL 

Kdn^rd* 

(Where) the lilacs flower at every house ; 

(Wliere) the shade of the lilacs is cool, 

O brother, take me.” 

“ In front the rivers are deep : 

Do you then remain with your mother-in-law ; 

O sister, remain at home. 

** In front the dogs bark ; 

Eemain with your mother-in-la’S|^; 

O sister, remain at home,” 

** I will throw cakes to the dogs ; 

O brother, take me. 

Take me to my mother : 

O brother, take me. 

Notes* 

d'reh = bakayan ; the Persian lilac, melia composiia. It is almost 
the shadiest tree in India, better even than the mm, its relative. It is also 
related to the tun and the mahogany. It bears large bunches of lilac 
Sowers, and may be seen along the roadsides in several Pan jab districts. 
Fallon, Neio Hind, Diet, wrongly calls it the oleander (see art. the 

proper name for which is kaner or kanail and the scientific name nerium 
odonm. Fallon by the way (art.^^^jp^) renders kaner, too, by oleander. 
tinhcin, Panj., those, they, the. 
pmnffi ; see song Nos. 42, 44. 
chMin, Panj. = Sansk. and Hind, chhiya,, shade. 
seh^ he, she, it, that, the. See song No. 19. 
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hhamerif en is a curious inflect, here, as bahiB is fern., see song No. 
lhainoii for bahino, occurs in song No. 47, 2 - v. 

■kuttycin jo, jo = ho, to. See song No. 5. 
pangU fut. form of pana, to throw. See songs Nos. 23, 25. 
flea = de, of, Panj. ; see song No. 21. den pas = ke pas den 
hoi = de kol, Pan]., = ke pas, Hind. 

46. 

Hhuroa lidhoroa nimbu aya, ai-bikya bajar ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbud mulew liya. 

Laikar paisa, hata» Jo dauryd nimbxi ande char ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbuA mule?i liya. 

Laikar p’rat’ri ehiran baithi, tuk’re kite char ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbua mlile« liya. 

Laikar nimbu chhamke p4ya, musak gayi bajar ; 

Merya ras’lid nimbua mnlew liyd. 

Laikar nanda« bhai sikha-liya, ‘ bhabo kaddh biihe bah’r ; 

Merya ras’lia nimbua mdlert liya. 

Laikar sotha maran lagya j bhabo nuw kadflhya bah’r ; 

Merya ras’M nimbua mrilew liya. 

Laikar ata gundhan baithd, kar-ditta pan’sdr. 

Merya ras’lii nimbua mdlew liya. 

Kothere charhi kari hakkd»%»aryd», ‘ d-jd ghar di ndr’ ; 

' Meryd ras’lia nimbud mdleji liya. 

Laikar kar’chhi aggi jo dauryd : lokaw ditti phat’kdr ; 

Meryd ras’lid nimbud milew liya. 

Kangrd. 

From far Labor limes came and were sold in the bazaar ; 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking money I ran to the shops and bought four limes': 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking a knife I sat down, to peal them 5 I cut them in tour ; 

I bought juicy limes, . 

Taking the limes I made a relish (with them) ; the smell reached the 
bazaar ; 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking him my husband’s sister taught her brother, ‘ Turn my bro- 
ther’s wife out of the house.’ 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking a stick he began to beat me : he turned the brother’s wife out. 
1 hor^ht inioy , 
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Taking flonr he safe dowxi to knead, and he' made it waterj. 

I bought juiej limes. 

Gefetii^g on to the roof lie shouted out, * come, my house** wife. ^ 

I bought juicy limes. 

Taking the ladle he ran to the fire : the people cried shame ; 

I bought juicy limes. 

dlniron Ldlioroxiy Panj. inflect, afar,j^o??z Labor, 
di-hikyd^ m conj. part. ; see songs Nos, 32, 23. 
ras'lid = rasila, juicy. 

mulen Uyd^ common hill phrase, bought, mulen^ inflected nasally 
from Panj. or price (= Hind. ?;zo7). 

dnde^ Panj, form of dt% = lit. came. Here used idiomatically for * to 
get.’ See song No. 56. 

hatdn jo = hato?z ko, to the shops, 

p^rdfriy in the hill dialect, a paring knife or instrument. pardU and 
pardt is a large dish usually, and Panj. gardfrd is a wooden kneading 
trough. See song No. 44?, This word p^ rdf ri is a curious one, 
cldr^ndy to peal = Hind. cJiMfnd. 

cliham¥ndy Panj, = Hind, chhaunh^nd, to fry spices in butter. Hind. 
hagMr'ndy == Panj. tuT*klfndy means to pour hot butter on to spices. All 
these words have the sense of to season; The seasoning here referred to, 
called in Panj. neurd, is thus made. Chillis or spices are mixed with oil 
or gM and fried till the mixture burns, slices of lime are then thrown in. 
While cooking the smell is so pungent as to make all near it cough and 
sneeze, and so penetrating as to make the neighbours unpleasantly aware of 
what is going on. 

musah = mushk, smell, odour. 

kaddh hulie hdlfr, east her beyond the threshold ; Panj. kaddifndy 
Panj, to cast, throw. Mhd^ Panj. threshold. Mhlr = bahir, outside, 
beyond, 

nun^ Panj. (= ko) to. 

parfadr^ watery, thin. (?) Fdni^ water, (in Panj. in composition, 

4“ sar, all. 

kotkd {kotliex^y masc. nasal, inflect, see above, passim) the upper story 
{bald klidna) of a house, the roof. 

Jiakh&n mar'nd, hill dial, to shout out, call out. 
kafchhi = kar’chbi, a brass ladle* 
aggi jo = ag ko, to the fire, jo, see song No. 5. 
hkdn = logo?^ (log), people, (they). 

pTiafhdr, blame ; usually a curse, malediction, pkafkdr dend, to cry 
fie or shame on, to blame. 
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47 . 

Bhainoj^ I sas gayi L4hor : mam ghar tliamyan, bhaiao;i ! 

Bllaino?^ ! pahila hath p%a kothi ate di, bhaino/’J I 
Duya hath paya k\ipa ghiue da, bhainow 1 
Tija hath paya chata gure da, bhainow- ! 

Bhaino^^ 1 pahila pdra bahya, billia?^ chhikkya, bhaiiio?^ ! 

Bhaino?i 1 ddya pura bahya, pares’ni puchhya, bhaino?^ ! 

Bhainon ! tria pdra bahya, sas ai-rahi, bhaino?^ I 

Tawe heth Inkaya, roti pakawani, bhaino?^ 1 

Bhainojz ! jhimde heth lukaya, matha tek’na?^, bhaino^t ! 

Bhaino;^ 1 pirhiya heth lukaya, pirhi sas dl, bhaino?^ ! 

Bhaino? 2 ! nei kune satya, chiiha bhur’kya, bhaino?^ I 
Bhaino;^ I nei larhia satya, sihi tapya, bhaino?^ ! 

Bhaino5^ ! soh’rea pakVi dang, jetheJi mung’ri, bhaxnow ! 

Bhaino?^ ! soh’re di bhaji-gai jangh, jethe di ung’li, bhaino;? ! 

BhainoTi ! unhaw jo pai-gai ap’ni, mam piira chhaki-lia, bhainow ! 

Kdngrd. 

Sisters, mother-in-law went to Labor : I had charge o£ the house, sisters ! 
Sisters, first my hand found the fiour-binn, sisters I 
Secondly my hand found the ghi-bag, sisters ! 

Thirdly my hand found the sugar-pot, sisters ! 

Sisters, I baked the first sweet-cake and the cat sneezed, sisters ! 
Sisters, the second sweet-cake I baked and the neighbour asked ques- 
tions, sisters ! 

Sisters, the third sweet-cake I baked and mother-in-law came, sisters ! 
I hid it under the baking-pan, baking bread, sisters 1 
Sisters, I bid it under my veil, making my obeisance, sisters 1 
Sisters, I hid it under the chair, mother-in-law’s chair, sisters ! 

Sisters, taking it I threw it into a corner and a rat snatched at it, 
sisters 1 

Sisters, taking it I threw it into the home-field, a tiger leapt across 
sisters ! 

Sisters, father-in-law seized a stick, brother-in-law a mallet, sisters ! 
Sisters, father-in-law’s thigh was broken and brother-in-law’s finger, 
sisters ! 

Sisters, each of them got his own (troubles) , I eat the cake, sisters ! 

JBhainon, see song No. 45, 

hotM, {ef hothd, in previous song) an inner (or upper) room in 
native houses used as a storerooni ) larder, granary, store-room. 
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hu^d gUde dd, the leathern gU yessel , ghyo^ gUu, glteii, Fa.nj. ^gU ; 
see song' 3^o» 5. kupUy kuppd^ the large leathern vessel used for 

keeping yM 

clidtii^ the vessel for receiving the juice of the sugarcane as it comes 
from the mill, clidtd gure dd the molasses pot. B’or an accurate descrip- 
tion of gnr and the native processes of sugar-making, sec Carnegj^s 
KaclialiH Techtiealities, art. uhh, 

f urd Idlujd: I put the cakes to bake; I put it on the fire, roti 
hdldnd^ to put bread on to the fire, is a common expression ; to make 
the bread expand. This sense of M¥m seems to have escaped the Diets. 
hhQimrd is a sweet cake made of gld, gur and Hour. 

clihilchjd : clihihWnd^ Panj., = liind. ohhinJc'nd^ to sneeze. Of. 
pakhi rz: pankhi, song No. 31. And dugha = dungha, song No. 15 ; 
ticha = uncha, song No. 41. The sneezing of a cat (or in fact any sneez* 
ing) is considered a bad omen in India. Of, song No. 50. 

pareshii = parosan, a female neighbour : mj neighbour became incpii* 
sitive.', ' . 

tawdf Hind., an iron plate for baking bread, a griddle. Fallon. 
jliundd (Panj. jliund^ Hind., cMdar)^ a cloth worn bj women over 
their heads and faces to conceal them. 

matM teldndxi^ lit,, I struck inj forehead ; I prostrated mjself. The 
Kangra custom is fon young wives or the girls of a family to prostrate 
themselves and touch the feet of any old female relative on seeing her for 
the first time in the day. The mother is excejded, 

pirMgd, inrld ; a low stool with a high straight back used by native 
women. 

nei (eonj. part., see song Nos. 23, 32) from Panj. nend (= lend, Hind. 
n for Z), to take. 

saigd ; snfnd, hill dial., to throw. 

bliuflcligd (lit. jumped, leapt), used of a rat or mouse, to scratch, pull 
at, make a noise. 

Mr7d^ Mrz, laldfd, IdrMd, hill dial, the field adjoining the house, the 
home-paddock, the compound. 

mung'ri, bill dial, a small wooden mallet used for patting earth. 
hliafnd^ Panj., to be broken. Of Hind. bhioNzid^ to be cruslied 
Sansk. root, g>rich. 

unMnjo^ to them, mde mpra. 

pai-gai, had befallen. On them their own (troubles) had fallen. 
|?«Z«a'Panj. = Hind. ' paf’nd, see songs Nos. 21, 26. 

clihaJci^ eonj. part, (see net^ above), from chhiikhm, Panj., to eat. 
billidn cJihikJcgd and Boldren pakdrL These are good examples of the 
nasal inflect, so frequently noted above. ■ Here in both cases used for the 
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agent with ne ; /an, fern, and <sn, masc. This is very common in the hills. 
H, as familiar examples, ytoMn hhm Uyd^ the mare eat it : glioren Icliai 
liydj the horse eat it. See song Nos. 44, etc. 

48. 

Jhul, jhul, meriye pakhiye ; lap lap kar’de nag : 

Bir hijah’na chalya mnndhe?^ sab’j knman : 

Bir hiyalui aja ai-baitha thandhe hag. 

Eal mila, saheliyo : bhabo dekhan Jana??, 

Bhabo da ki dekh’na? Sa^xwal’ri mirtyar I 
Bhaiya sada hai ganb’na^e : bhabo hai chak-chal 1 

Kcingrtu 

Move in and ont, my fan, as the snake tarns and twists : 

My brother has gone to his wedding with his green bow on his vshoul- 
dei\ 

My brother has returned married, and sits in a cool garden. 

Come together, maids, — to go and see our sister-in-law. 

What is there to see in our sister-in-law ? She is nut-brown and full 
grown 1 

Our brother is meek : our sister-in-law is tricky, 

Ifotes» 

pahMye, paTcM, = pankhi, a small fan. See song No. 31. 
lajg lap to twist in and out, to wriggle along: hill dial. Of, 

Panj., laph^ a wave, surge, billow j Hind,, lap jhap chdl, a rapid awkward 
gait ; lip'na, to bend as a cane. 

mundhen mVj human ; green bow on shoulder, fully armed or dressed. 
MundTiexx, nasal inflect., on the shoulder. In the old days in Kangra, the 
carrying of a green bow was the sign of being fully got- up for a holiday 
occasion. Green is the usual colour for luck in India. 

Panj,, a fully developed girl: grown-up girl: a girl of the 
age of puberty. Also = motd^ fat, stout, 
sdddy Panj. = asddd, our. 

chah-chdly hill dial, clever, sharp, tricky. Of, Hind, chikhia, oily \ 
chik’ni-chup’ri bat, oily speech, flattery : chak’nui, a trick, 

49. 

Ni budhye, buhe de wicb hai chuh’r4 ; 

Tan si|t-de ghar d4 ; 

, ■ Tur’t© lai 
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'' Mimde nim roti kbulawe ; 


Grandmother, the sweeper is at the doorwaj j 
Then throw him the house-rubhish, 

That he may quicklj take it away.*’ 

Then he said to his sister-in-law, « throw him the rubbish 
I am giving the boy bread; 

Let him come again and take it,” 


■Bmnjm.. 


at cmce. 



J^otes, 


Morale it never gets done at all, 

hulie, Panj., threshold; see song No. 46. 

toicli = vich == bieh, iiLside, Panj, See song No. 18* 

chuli'rd, Panj., a sweeper. 

sitfnd, Panj., throw away : cast away, 

haddh sitt, Panj., emj>hatic, both verbs meaning to throw. See sor*^ 
No. 46.:' 

mxifke^ Panj., returning. 


50 . 

Tutj ta;^ dede, be faqira, 

Mainu;^ achhi, be, dawai. 

Tu7t ta??, dede, be haldrna, 

Maimh?> achhi, be, dawai. 

Jih’te jhat’pat akha?2 bich 
Ledewe dikhai. 

Do you then, 0 faqir, give 
Me good medicine, O. 

Do you then, 0 doctor, give 
Me good medicine 0. 

From which quickly in my eyes 
Sight may be given. 

I^otes. 

mainun^ Panj., = mai;^ nd??, to me, 

jihHe == jis’se, from which : te ^ to ^ toxip Panj., ^j^and te^ Hind., 
from, with. 

= ankhaw, eyes ; see song Nos. 44, 45, 3i, 47, 56 for the 
omission of this 


£ £ 
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NURSERY RHYMES. 

5L 

Mera nabi^z mil’cla, we ! 

Mai;^ kitbe ja dhundangi ? 

I\ujh bas nahm aundi : 

Ma.m kitbe ja sungbangi? 

Fanjdh, 

My ball I cannot find, 0 I 

Where shall I go and search ? 

No smell comes from it : 

Where shall I go and smell ? 

JSotes, 

hliinm, Ichinnu^ kliidduy khiddo^ Panj., a small ball or plaything ; 
a child’s bouncing ball. 
we = 01 

kiihe? Pan]., lit.^ in what place ? where ? 

52. . 

A, re koko ; ja, re koko ! 

Jangal pakke b^r : 

(Mera bibi sone mang’ta ;) 

Dam’ri ke do ser. 

Fanjdb, 

Come, 0 crow ; go, 0 crow ! 

The wild-plums are ripe in the jangal : 

(My baby wants to sleep ;) 

Two sers for a pie, 

Notes, 

This and the next three songs are sung by my ayabs, Panjabis, to 
my son aged about a year, to send him to sleep. They seem to be standard 
songs for English babies, but I do not know for certain if they are sung 
by the women to their own children. 

koko ; a crow, child’s bugbear ; bugaboo. 
her, the wiid-plum ; Zyziphm jujuha, 

Mbi, a little baby, applied to any European baby, male (as here) or- 
female t probably it is a corruption of the English word ‘ baby.’ 
damfif a pie : a nominal, coin : for nothing, for a song. 



m 
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Nindi, nindi, bibi ! 
lioti, makhan, clnui ! 

.'Pail/aL 

Sleep, s]e{?p. baby ! 

Bread, butter and sugar 1 ” 

Motes, 

This is a song in English nurseries. See song No. 52. 

MiW/ = nind, sleep, iV^'W/is the usual form of the word in nurse» 
lies. JS, g, Miiidi karo, go to sleep, is a very common expression by 
ayahs towards very young children. 
blbi, baby. See song No. 52* 

54. 

Mera bibi sota, 

Bilati pankha chaPta hai : 

Mera bibi sota, 

’Arab ka pan! pita hai : 

My baby sleeps, 

The thermaiitidote is working ; 

My baby sleeps, 

And drinks pure water. 

Motes^ 

An English nursery song. See song No, 52* 
hibi, baby. See song No. 52. 

Bildi'i panklid = Vilayati pankha or English paukba, whkdi is the 
ordinary Hind, and Paiij. term among the servants of the English fur the 
thenn antidote. 

'Arab led pdni, this is a puzzle. It has been explained to mean, 

* sweet water’ or ‘ pure water.’ In Arabic ^arab and ^arih are used to 
mean ‘much pure water,’ or as verbs, ^having much water’ (of wells, rivers, 
etc.) Tills mmj account for this expression, but the derivation seems 
doubtful Perhaps the expression should.be M ginger water 
or gingerade. 
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v:.;'v';55. 

Alang-23alang ka pal’iia, 

Eesbam lagi doii ; 

Kabul se miighalani ai 
Kbari jlmlave pal’na I 
Nindi, nincH, bibi ! 

Kindi, nindi, karo. 

' Panjih ■ 

A swing- cradle for your bed, 

Hung with silken ropes ; 

The nurse has come from Kabul 
To make the cradle swing : 

Sleep, sleep, my baby, 

Sleep, sleep. 

Notes. 

This is the last of the English nursery lullabies. See song No. 52. 
jpaVna and palan, a swing-cradle, cradle. 

Jdg'i = lagi, fastened. 

'mtifjlialdm, properly a female Mughal (Moghul) : used for an atten- 
dant in the women’s apartments in Musalman bouses j a maid, house- 
maid, maid-servant, nurse, 
nindL See song No. 52. 
lib% See song No. 52. 

56. 

Hun nciin’jo kihan mil’ne ? 

Gaddie ?2 anda air, 

Pattar pattar bak^riya ?2 khai-lae, 

Bbat’naulya?^ khah’de bak. 

Hun eh nahm phubne. 

Kuni jin a ? kuni mar’na ? 

Eh kamm phiri kuni kar’na ? 


Hun min’jo kiba?i mil’ne ? 

Barbi bhar phiri kuni bas’na ? 

Kus mitre kane has’na ? 

Hun eh nahi;^ phuFne. 

How shall I get them now ? 

The shepherd’s flock has come 

And the goats have eaten all the leaves, 

^ And the sijuirrels }m& eaten the wild-plums. 


Kdngrm^ 
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This (tree) will not flower bow* 

Who will live ? who will die ? 

Who will do this again ? 

How shall I get them now ? 

Who will live again a whole year ? 

With what friend shall I laugh (and play) ? 

This (tree) will not flower now. 

Woies, 

The tenor of this song is rather elevated for small children ; it is, 
however, very popular. The child is supposed to arrive at a favourite ber 
tree (wiki plum, Z^zq)Jms jtiji(>ha), and Ends that all the fruit and leaves 
have been destroyed by goats and squirrels. 

Jitm, Pan]., now. 

hill dialect, to me ; = mai?i 4* jo. See song Ko. o. 
kihdn ? Panj., how ? See song No. 23. 

QadiUeii^ c\\ dialect, inflect. See song No. 5, etc. The Gaddis are a 
caste of Hindu shepherds in Kangra and Chamba. 
a7i{Jd = ata, comes. Cf. song No. 46. 
air, /r, Panj,, a fiock (sheep, goats, etc.) 

lliafnaidi^ hill dial, a squirrel. (Hind* gilalCn) ; but I rather doubt 

this. 

hliaWde == khae, eat. 

Icuni? hill dial., who ? km ? (== Ids) inflect, form of the above. Cf, 
songs Nos. 28, 27, 81. 

hamm^ Panj., = kam in all its senses. 

harM hliar, a full year : l}arM^ a year. See song No. 

hm^id^ for ha/^s’na, to laugh. songs Nos. 81, 44, 45 and 47. 

Ohal ; Cbambe chakari jan^ miy^^ I 
Chai ; Cbambe chakari Jand, miya?^.*' 

Aukhi re ghati, bikh’ra re painda ; 

Aukhi re ghati, bikh’ra re paiijd^ : 

Godi me?j balak yana, miya ;^ ; 

Godi mm balak yan^, mijind* 

“ Cbalj Cbambe chakari jan4, miya^j 
Chal Cbambe chakari** 


Kdngrd^ 
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Come and take service in Chamba, friend ; 

Come and take service in Cbamba, t'riendd’ 

“That difEcnlt pass, that difficult path ; 

That clhiieult pass, that difficult patli : 

A 3 mung child in my arms, friend ; 

A joung child in my arms, friend.’’ 

Gome and take service in Ohamba, friend j 
Come to service in Gliainba. 

Motes, 

This is one of the songs of the Gaddis or Hindd shepherds of - tlm 
Kangra mountains (see song No. 56). Service under the Ohamhii Baja is 
looked on as very remunerative in Kangra, because, though the pay is 
insignificant, the room for exaction is unlimited. The mouiitaius, however, 
into Chamba from Kangra are very high and difficult, 

Eallou. JSfew Hind, Bict^ art. quotes a 'hymn’ in almost the 

exact words of this song. 

Aughat ghati, mushkil paindri, godi me;^ balak yana. 

So the above song may be an adaptation from some well known hymn, 

hikldrci^ Panp, difficult, impracticable. 

exclamation used towards something had. Gf, re koJco^ 0 that 
crow 1 Song No., 52., 

Gadetiye bo, ghasdtai^i kh4u4 jana, bo 1 

Gadetiye bo, ghasiitari khana jana, bo 1 
Gaddi ter£ aj marbe bich nabi?^o?i ; 

Chite bich sukh kiha;^ pana, bo ? 

OIiambtL 

0 shepherdess, O come and have a slide I 

0 shepherdess, O come and have a slide. 

Thy shepherd to-day is not at home ; 

0 how will happiness be in thy heart ? 

Notes, ' 

Tins is another song of the Gaddis (see song No. 5G). A slide down 
tlie sides of the snow-clad mountaiiis is a common amusement. This is a 
woman’s song. 

Qadeti, a Gaddi women, a Gaddi’s daughter ; sheplierdess. hill 

dial, is a common termination to signify the daughter or woman of a tribe 
or caste. Cf, Khatret^^ Jvhatri .woman j Bralmmiet^ a Brahman woman ; 
OMmareti^ a Ciammar woman ^ etc; . . , 

'iohg Mp,' .etc*; ; • ,■ ^ 
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ffJmsuiarh bill dial, a slide in tba snow: a .slide down the snow-clad 
mountain side : tobogaiiing. Qkmitarikhdna^ to slide, to !ia?e a slide, 
Gaddi tcrd, lit, thy Gaddi, tlij sliepbercl ; among tbo Gaddis it is 
used for busbancl, but not for any other male relative* Gaddi tera, thy 
husband : Gaddi merd, my busband. 

marie; Fanj., a Hindu tomb or monument: bill dial, 

a monument or temple on a bill top : among the Gaddis a boiiso, a hill- 
side hut. 

Imh, in ; see song No, IS. 

hihdn ? Panj., bow ? see song No. 23.’^ 

59, 

Bari Anjaniya/i den bo, bhandoru hirya : 

Bhandoru birva, bo, bhandorii larya. 

Akhe;^ AnjaniTa?^ de;^ rnele^?, bo, bhandoru larva ! 

Log sure inele de jiiaraw bich ghus’re, bo ; 

Gusulz tithii da gbare bich bapya, 

Bich bayya, 

Miiiye, Anjaniya^z de?i melew, bo bhandoru larya, 

lldn^rtL 

Indeed the bees stung at Anjana’s fair, O : 

The bees stung, 0 the bees stung. 

Yerily the bees stung at Anjana’s fair, 0 1 

All the people at the fair rushed into the jungles, O : 

The priest of the place ran into his house, 

Into his house. 

My dear, the bees stung at Anjana’s fair, O. 

Wofes, 

The monkey god Hanumdn was the son of Anjatni, wife of Kesari, 
monkey, by Vayu or Payana, the Wind ; whence bis metronymic 
Anjaneya. At GurkTi, four miles from Kangra town, there is a temple to 
Anjana, and a fair is held there in her honour in October. The story 
goes that many years ago a man at the fair aeeklentally disturbed a bees’ 
nest, and the bees dashed out and stung aU the people, who ran into tl.se 
thick jungles in the neighboiirliood. 

hdri, indeed, verily. See song No. ?• 
den, of : see song No. 21. 
hlumdoru, a bee ; hill dial 

* The on in, the word naHsio?^ in the ahore song I have explained at p. Id7 (t) as 
an intensive termination. The word should, however, he perhaps exi)lained as mMn 
on « nahw 0 » nahlii hai, is not, whore oti (o) » hai. Bee footnoio to p, 101. 
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aHen, bill dial, indeed, verily : (?) connected with Panj. akh’na, to 

lich., into, in. See song Ho. 18. 

/^77^w, hill dial, there. So also hithu, here; hitlm? where? jitlia, 
when : and so on. Gf. Panj. tithe, there, and titho;^, thence ; and so on, 
midye, iny dear. See song Ho. 32. 

60 . 

Asa? 2 , bo, je sunya khinnnen pattan par aya : 

Bitti, bo, majuri khinnue/^ par langhaja. 

Khinnuew di ram -j ham lam chirebalia : 

Khinnne?^ di ram-jham I 

Bag’di bag’di Rai bich, pani ha;^ mam kura. 

Hath mat landa be ! Murak jauda chiira, 

Khinnuew di ram-jham lam chirebalia : 

Khinnuen di ram-jham I 

Bag’di bag^di Rai bich pani hin bhamiriya?i : 

Miilak ujarya B]iaune ?2 dija?^ jliirij^a/^. 

Khinime« di ram-jham lam chirebalia : 

Khinnue??. di ram-jham ! 

Bag^di bag’di Rai jit pani hin bbuAriya?^ : 

Bes bigarya Bhaune^^ diya?^ kmnhariya?^. 

Khinnue?j di ram-jham lam chirebalia : 

Khinnuew di ram-jham 1 

Sar’k^;^ sai^’km jana, hathe/i kawwe di, be, sdthi : 

Pichhe?^ mnri dekh ! Tezi nar, bo, kharoti 1 
Khinnue?e di ram-jham lam chirebalia : 

Khi^nue^^ di ram-jham ! 

Kdngra. 

0, when I heard that bouncing balls were at the ferry : 

0, I paid the fare and had a bouncing ball brought across. 

A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball : 

The bouncing ball ! 

I am throwing rubbish into the rolling Ravi. 

0 don’t take my hand I my bracelets break. 

A gaily-turbaned man brought the bouncing ball: 
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I am tlifowing twirlj-whlrlies itito the rolling Eairi : 

The water-carrying girls of Ehauri have ruined the eownirj* 

A gally-turbaiied man brought the bouncing ball : 

The bouncing ball ! 

I am throwing the brooms into the rolling IMvi : 

The potter- women of Bhaun have ruined the country. 

A gaily-tiirbaned man brought the Ijouncing ball ; 

The boiiiiei ng ball 1 

O, you walk the roads with hawwd’-^iiak iti hand ; 

Turn and look back 1 0 your wife is standing (thert^l ! 

A gaily-tiirbaned man brought the bouncing hall : 

The bouncing ball ! 

■ 

This song is very popular among young married women, and exliihlfc.^ 
the peculiar habit many of them have of playing with children’s bouncing- 
balls (hliinnwwy see song No. 51). They try and see how often they 
can bounce them up and down without a fault. 

Bhaun is the city part of the town of and Eai stands for 

Eavi, which, however, does not flow past Kangra, but on the otlier side 
of the Dhaulil Dhar or Outer Himalayan Range. 

The first things a native wants in a new place are water and a 
gliard. These at ivangra are supplied by jhlrU and tlio kumliun-i 
who hawk them about to strangers. They are of notoriously loose char- 
acter, hence the allusion in the song. 

Asm, lOfje sungd : ef. song No. 32 : when I heard. Je when : 
usually it means if, in Panj. 

mcfjuri, vulgar for majduri = mazdurha labourer’s pay. I have heard 
majiir’ni used for a female coolj in the Panj. Courts. 

langlidgd ; Panj. langMund^ causal of ImglFndf to pass over : to get 
brought over : to fetch over. 

ram-jham, hill dial, the bouncing up and down of a ball Of, Hind. 
rim-jldm, the patter of rain. 

cMrehalid for chirewalia = ehirew^la, he of the checkered turban 
(cMrdf see song No. 35): a man with a turban of many colours: iodlii 
for wala is a common Panj, form seen in many family names, e. g., Aliiu- 
walia. CUretvdU has also an idiomatic sense of medical practitioner. ^ 

pdni Mn, I have thrown ; pdnd, to throw ; ef. songs Nos. 28, 25, 45, etc. 

yUamiri {ef Hind, bhambiri, a butterdy), the common Indian toy 
consisting of a small stick with paper fixed round the top so as to whirl 
quickly in the wind : a twirly-whirly. 
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hliinmeii, Bhaunen^ ^pichhen ; for the termination en, cf, songs Nos. 

jMfi fern, of jUr, hill dial., = Fanj. jJiinwir (Hind, hahdr) the 
carrier caste: in the hills the water-carriers (bhisbti). The women of 
this caste are veiy loose in character, 
in which. See song; No. 25. 
hJmdri for tulidri^ a broom. 

mflcin : m, apparently another form of ^n ; see songs Nos. 47, etc. 
hawiod^ (Hind, dh or dkh) hill, dial , the large swallow-wort : mocha^ 
rum ofitiinarmn, 

muri^ having turned : for the term i see song No. 23. 

JcliaroU{^ hlialoH) standing still. 


RIDDLES AND COMIC SONGS. 

6L 

Sarang phariya sarang rxAn* 

Jo sarang bolija ae, 

Je sarang ahhe sprang nu^^ 

Tm sarang mukh te jae. 

, Banjdhr 

The peacock caught a snake. 

When the thunder roils, 

If the peacock makes his cry 

Then the snake slips from his mouth . 

Wotes. 

The above is a play on the several meanings of the word sdranj ; viz., 
(1) a peacock, (2) a stiake, (3) thunder, (4) the peacock’s cry : sarang also 
means (5) a musical measure or rag sung at midday, (G) a cloud, (7) a frog. 

Fallon, Wew Hind, Diet., quotes the Hindi version of this song ; 
art. 

62. 


Bak’ri boli, maiw 1 main 1 main 1 main 1” 
Mai» ” me« naari jae. 

Main a boli, mai^ na ! mam na !” 

Baithi shakar kbae. 


Punjab, 

The goat says, IM 1 II II” 

And in saying 1 1” is killed. 

The maind says ‘^1 am nothing ! I am nothing 1” 

sngar* 
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Here we have a play upon the word main^* and the bleating of a 
goat at the shambles : and also a play upon the words malna’’ and 
“ ma£» iia’h The catch has a moral to it, “ the proud man has a fall and 
the humble gets good things/’ 

63. 

r^Rukh 

Sun, charhya, 31 ! 

Pak k a daru r apy a : 

Sun, rarja, ji 1 

Okmnbd, 

The shepherd climbed into the tree ; 

Listen, sir, he climbed 1 
The ripe pomegranate fell : 

Listen, sir, it felL 

. . ' ITotes, ■■■ 

rulche^ Panj. mlcfch^ mJchVrd, a tree. 

Gaddi^ see song No. 56, etc. 

ddrdf hill dial., a pomegranate. Cfr Hind, cjiarimi, tjarim : Sansk, 
dalima and dadima. * 

rarydy hill dial, to fall (of fruit). 

POLITICAL SONG. 

OL 

Meri sundar pyari ai mandar mon ; 

Hans haus kar’ti hai, be, khllL 
Kabul ki laral, jaro, sun’kar, mujh’ko 
Ho, be, rain tin bekali. 

Kabul mar’ke kab’jo lie 
Jiti nahm hai Hirat gaM.” 

IsKj pretty dear came into the house ; 

Laughing she is, oh, bursting with laughter. 

I have heard about the Kibul war, my friend, 

And oh I have remained ill at ease. 

Kabul we have conquered and taken into our possession, 

But have not conquered the road to Hirat. 

Tery popular all over the Panjab during the late Kabul war. 

IcliiH^ bursting with laughter, 

lehoU:. kul Imnd^ to be at ease ; hek<$l iondf to be ill at ease, to be 

out of Joint. 
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P. N. Bose — Note on some earthen pots. 


Note on some earthen pots founds in the allmmm at Mahesmra {Mahesar). 

— By P. N. Bose, b. Sc., e. g, s., Geolog ieal Stirvey of India. 

(With two Plates.) 

Maliesvara is the capital of the south ern portion of Holkar’s territory 
known as the Subba of Nimar, and is situated on the Narmada some 40 
miles south of Indore. Modern Mahesvara rose into importance during 
the reign of Ahaija Bai who made it the seat of her government. As 
containing the ashes of that remarkable and venerable woman it is largely 
resorted to by pilgrims. 

Captain Dangerfield in his paper on the Geology of Malwa'^' mentions 
having been shewn in the alluvium at Mahesvara large earthen vessels 
and bricks,’^ which were stated ^^to have been, at a very remote period, 
overwhelmed by a shower of earth.” Since Bangerfield’s time, however, 
— and he wrote more than 60 years ago — no one has taken any notice of 
them. I happened to pass through Mahesvara last April, and wanted to 
avail myself of the opportunity to examine the antiquities in question. I 
was located in a bungalow to the west of the town. (PL XIV, fig. 1.) The 
upper 6 feet of the alluvium upon which" the bungalow stands, is composed 
very largely of broken pottery, and I extracted a nearly whole urn-shaped 
earthen pot, quantities of more or less damaged cup-shaped vessels, fresh water 
shells, fragments of lower jaw and hones of Buminants, &c. The pottery 
remains had evidently been carried by the river from some place higher up ; 
and I learnt on inquiry, that at the eastern extremity of the town, there were 
to be seen by the river side the remains of an ancient city turned upside 
down, as my informant stated, through supernatural agency. The banks of 
the Narmada at the place (known as the Mantlal kho”) are some 65 feet 
high. Approaching it by boat, one sees from a distance two well-defined 
beds of unequal thickness, the upper (about 20 feet) remarkably light- 
coloured, and the lower (about 45 ft.) of a brownish hue. On getting to 
the place, my guides pointed out towards the base of the upper bed por- 
tions of pottery-work, no doubt as they had been pointed out to Danger- 
field threescore years ago, and are described by him as large earthen 
vessels. The pottery-works appeared to enclose round wells, of which 
I counted half-a-dozen. They are all more or less inaccessible, and it is 
not without considerable difficulty that I managed to clamber up to one. 

The two zones of the alluvium just mentioned are separated by a thin 
. stratum of very dark-coloured clay which to all appearance formed the soil 
, , of the now inhumed city. The lower portion (6 ft.) of the light coloured 
;; , upper zone contains bits of charcoal and fragments of pottery in abun- 




i India,” Vol. II, p. 825. 
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dance. Tlie presence of tlie former would lead one to infer a large admix- 
ture of a.shes. Pieces of Imman and cattle bones, small pebbles, bricks and 
a few large rolled pebbles clapped off artificially were obtained from this 
bed. Tbe overlying alluvium (about 14 ft.) is ebaracteriscd by the entire 
absence of these, and tbe occurrence of large rolled pebbles and freshwater 
shells. The pottery- work seen from below is found on examination to ba 
composed of very thick, closely fitting circular pieces open at both ends, 
measuring 5|- in. vertically, and with a diameter of a foot and a half. From 
the well enclosed by tliis pottery I dug out a very large number o£, earthen 
pots of various shapes and sizes piled up with their mouths downward, some 
quite empty, others filled partially or entirely with an argillaceous mateiial* 
The length of tbe vessels varies from 11 to 7 inches, and the diameter from 
8 to G ; the diameter of tbe mouth which is without a lid ranges between 
5 and 3 inches. There is no ornamentation except an unsymmetrical fur- 
row or two an inch below tbe neck. See PI. XIY, XY, fig. 2 — 5. 

The contents of the pots when not empty are an indurated marl present- 
ing a vesicular appearance, and containing bones of birds and small mam- 
mals and fragments of charcoal. Tbe vesicles are irregularly elongated, 
and are encrusted over with a thin yellowish-brown substance which Mr. 
Mallet of the Geological Survey (who very kindly analysed a specimen) 
considers to be tbe remains of some decomposed vegetable matter. Large 
numbers of ribs probably of goats and sheep and some teeth were got 
mostly from the interstices between the pots. The entire absence of human 
bones or human teeth from inside the well is notable. 

The well dug into (y in PL XIY, fig, 1) goes down about 10 ft, into 
the lower zone of the alluvium, though the boundary- work ol pottery is 
carried only 2 feet downward. Earthen pots were found fron\ top to 
bottom all, as remarked before, with their mouths directed downward. 

As the other wells were quite inaccessible, they could not be opened up 
without excavations on a large scale for which I had no time. If similaritj 
of appearance might justify us in inferring anything we would infer them 
to contain earthen vessels also sinnlar to those obtaiiied from the well 
just described. It would be extremely desirable to examine them, especially 
as excavations may lead to important discoveries and throw some light on 
the early history of India. I may mention in this connection tliat I noticed 
at one end of the section, at Mandal koh,*' two rows of bricks {k in the 
diagram), as if they enclosed the door of a house. 

Tbe points which present themselves for determination are— 

(1.) The age of the inhumed town. 

(2.) The purpose for which the well described in this paper was 
constructed, and the earthen vessels placed in it* , 

(8.) The cause of inhumation. 

I have not been able to settle any of these important questions to any- 
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tiling approaching satisfaction. I shall, however, throw together a few 
notes in the hope that thej may be ot some service to the archasologist. 

Tlie shape of the earthen vessels is quite peculiar, and the potters of 
the district have long since ceased to make anything like them. When 
we consider, besides, the thickness of the alluvium covering the wells, and 
of the potterj*bed below the bungalow, as well as the age of modern 
Mahesvara itself which is built upon these deposits and is at least some four 
centuries old,'^ we can have no doubt about the antiquity of the inhumed 
town, ^’hat there was an ancient city of the name of Maliesvarapura or 
Mahesa-Maiidala, there is fair historical evidence to prove.f It is possible 
that the relics now discovered mark the site of that city. 

Oautley in his aceountj of an ancient town discovered near Saharan- 
pur speaks of a well near the site of that town from which a great 
quantity of or waterpots were taken out whole, as if,” says he, “ they 

bad fallen into the well and sank.” He does not, however, describe them 
or their contents, nor does he tell us how they occur. Their large number, 
and the circumstance of their having been taken out whole, make their 
occurrence by mere accident extremely improbable, and incline me to suspect 
that they were, like the earthen pots under notice, placed in the well by 
human hands, and for one and the same purpose. But what could this 
purpose be ? In the present instance certainly, the wells could not have 
been village wells, for in that case there would not have been so many of 
them close together especially so near the river. Nor could they evidently 
have been meant for irrigation purposes. The most eligible hypothesis 
that has presented itself to me is, that the were dedicated to the dead, 

some with the ashes after crerhation, and others with cooked cereals and 
meat. The ashes would explain the presence of bits of charcoal in the 
marly contents of the ghurds. The vesicular texture of these contents, and 
the peculiar lining encrustation of the vesicles could he satisfactorily 
accounted for by the mixing up of the cereal grains with marl brought 
into the pots by infiltration and their subsequent decomposition. The 
evolution of gases daring this process would, as observed by Mr. Mallet, 


^ The inscriptions at Kalo?vara and M^itamgesvara, the two oldest temples at 
Mahesvara hear the dates Samvat 1623 and 1623 rospeotzvely. An inscription in 
a mosque near the fort deciphered to me by a Munshi gives 800 Ilijm as the date 
of its erection. 

f Mahesvara has been identified by Cunningham with the MoMshifahimlo of 
Hionen Thsang, Ancient Geography,” p. 488.) The ^ Mahisa Mandala’ to which a 
Missionary was sent by A?oka in B. 0. 240 (Tumour Mahawaiuso,” pp. 71-73) is 
probably ^pr^ent.m the nam^^ahe^^va and Mapdalesvara which are only four miles 

$ IH, for 1SS4, p. 22$. 
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cause the vesicles to be diverse and irregular ; and such is found to he the 

SIsotrni“^'^^ ~ of“ 

■ Preserving the ashes after cremation and supplying the dead with 
cooked food, were practices in vogue with many tribL both Indian and 

e.tra.lndian. Majm- Mockler.for instance, describes some earthen pots from 

Makran,* m which he says the dead wore supplied with cooked food. B 
HI this and similar cases the urns or pots occur in well recognizable and 
indisputable graves. In the instance at hand, however, the potl are extra- 
ordinarily numerous, and their mode of occurrence quite peculiar 

The There Mahildeva who was sent by Asoka in B. C, 2Io’to Mahisa 
Maijdalaf IS reported to have made 40,000 converts to Buddids.n, mid 
ordained 40 000 more as priests. Hiouen Thsang, however, describes the 
people of the kingdom of .Mahe?varapara as heretics, the most numerous 
being the Pasupatas.t So that if the well had anything to do with Bud- 
dhist funeral rites, it must have been sunk either before, or durin" the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era. But as the Buddhist topes hitherto 
discovered are to my knowledge of a quite different structure from the 
well-tope at Mahesvara (if tope indeed it be), I am inclined to think that 
the latter was the work of some nou-Buddhist Scythian tribe in which case 
too the date could not be later than that just surmised. § I have not 
however, discovered any certain traces of such a tribe. The Bheels the" 
aboriginal people ol the district, burn their dead, except infants and adults 
who die from unnatural causes. 

Dangeriieid sj^eaks of a shower of earth as the cau.se assigned for the 
inhumation j I was told that the place had heen overturried. Those tradi- 
tions probably point to an earthquake which would cause submergence 
as in the case of the fort and village of Sindru on the Indus jj 

ihe collections consisting of bones, <&c*, have been presented 

to the Indian Museum, 

^ Proc. A. S. B. for July 1877. Tiie vessels found by Major Mockler now in the 
collection ofthe Indian Museum are not unlike those which form the subject of this 

t See note, ante p. 228. 

^ t Hist, de la vie de Hiouen Thsang** pp, 414-41$* 

§ James Frinsep from an examination, of the coins discovered by Cautley assigns 
the early centuries of the Christian em m the data of the destruction of the ancient 
city near Saharanpur. 

11 Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology,” 10th edition, YoL II, p. 09. 
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